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EDITORIAL NOTE 

From 1908 to 1935 (with a short interval after 1917) Sir John 
Glapham lectured in Cambridge on English Economic History. 
Among generations of undergraduates, his lectures were 
famous; and out of his lectures this book grew It was the work 
of his last years, written month and month about with the 
third volume (completed, but not yet to be published) of his 
Hislory of the Bank of England. It should have told the story, as 
his lectures did, from prehistoric times to our own At the time 
ofhis death, on 29 March 1946, Books i audit were written and 
typed, and the manuscript of Book iii was in the typist’s hands, 
Book IV had scarcely been begun. Therefore the story breaks 
off in 1750. Professoi W. H. B. Court has undertaken to 
complete it, but since his continuation will notbe ready for some 
time to come, the Syndics of the University Press have decided 
to pubhsh Sir John Clapham’s work now, and to publish the 
continuation as a companion volume at a later dale. . 

At the request of the Syndics, I have prepared Sir John 
Clapham’s text for the printer. I have tried to verify quotations, 
and names, dates and other matters of fact; but I have*not 
succeeded in tracking down all his far-ranging knowledge to 
its sources. In particular, there remain some quotations from 
modern works which I have not traced, and have therefore 
been unable to acknowledge, as he intended, in footnotes The 
few alterations I have made (they fall chiefly in Book iii, which 
he did not live to revise m typescript) have been designed to 
secure the accuracy on points of fact which he would have 
wished. On matters of judgement, I have been careful to allow 
his opimon to stand. 

Lady Clapham has very kindly relieved me of the task of 
making tlie index, for which I wish to thank her. I am lespon- 
sible for the Table^of Contents and for the titles of books, 
chapters and sections, ’and 1 have added the footnotes on pp. 30, 
32, 80, 85 and 257. 

Many have helped me in the work of verification, and to 
them all my grateful thanks are due : to Lad^ Glapham herself, 
to Professor Helan Cam, Miss I F Grant, Miss M, G. 
Toynbee, Professor F. E. Adcock, the City Archivist of Bristol, 



vi Edilmial Wole 

Dr*®'. H. S BusAnellj the Ref crcnd M P. Charl/lsworLh, Pi ofcsaor 
G. N> Clark, ^ Puifcssor H, C Darby, Professor Bruce Dickms, 
Mr C, P!^. Ff.y, Professor^. R. K. Glanville, Mr H.J. Habbakuk, 
Mr F Haslop, Profcssoi M. C. Knowles, Colonel R. S. 
Manley, Mr Christopher Morns, Dr J. PI Plumb, Professor M. 
Postan, Mr E E. Rich, Mr F. R. Salter, Mr A F. Scliolfield, 
Dr R. G. Small and Mr G H. Wilson. 

Tins book is not the text of Sir John Clapham’s lectures, for 
he did not write them out; nor is it an expansion of the brief 
notes from winch he gave them It is a new work. Yet much 
from his lectures went to its making, m substance and in phrase. 
I believe that those who knew and heard him will sometimes 
hear again, as they read, the tones of his voice. For me this 
book echoes, as few others, the sound of its author's spoken word 

JOHN SALTMARSH 

Kl^IO’S COLLEGE 
CAMCRIDGE 

May i94g 
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FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 
TO A.D. 1100 




Chapter I 

Prehistoric Britain 


FLINT, COPPER AND BRONZE 

‘ When Britain first at Heaven’s command arose Irom out the 
azure main’ is not easy to say; the region where it lies has in 
fact done a great deal of rising and sinking Certainly men of 
a sort were here long before it finally — as we suppose — -became 
an island, not so many thousand years b.g. Its last link with 
the continent, geologists now hold, was a marshy belt across 
the shallow southern part of the present North Sea Until that 
was cut, land migiation into ‘Britain’ was possible; but the 
fact and its date are not impoitant, for piimitive men have 
often managed to cross narrow, and even wide, water bairiers. 
With stone tools and fire they have nmde dug-out canoes 
Coracles of wicker and hide have done some astonishing 
voyages. That sucli vessels seem small for population move- 
ments IS no obstacle. All primitive populations, even when 
fairly advanced, are almost incredibly thin One or two ,tehS“ 
of thousands, or even less than one, may well have been the 
total population of Britain when it was new. the whole vast 
North American continent is thought to have held not morn 
than a million three hundred years ago. Little family or tribal 
groups can move in a few canoes; and such groups aie all that 
we need picture 

The savages of the new island were probably in what is now 
called the Mid Stone (mesolithic) stage of techmeal dev,elop- . 
ment. They were wandeiers who looked for game and collected 
wild vegetable foods — in summer on high ground where their 
camp-sites have been traced, in wintei probably from caves. 
Those who frequented the coasts knew how to catch even 
deep-sea fish ■ we hat^ their bones. Like the Eskimo, they made 
bone harpoons and other implements; but their best cutting- 
tools were of flint They had brought the dog to heel, but they 
had no cattle. They could make fire, but they had no pots. 
They were almost helpless against the ferests which were 
spreading and growing denser as a lesult of climatic changes; 
for to fell»even a single tree was a long and heavy ta^ But 

i'a 
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iuw <.uid brutal their life must hq,ve bccitj there was high 
skill in tljeii flmt-chipping and bonc-carvmg l*hey must have 
9 understood *baitei • flint ^as used far from the sites whcic it 
can be picked up or dug This was almost certainly ‘imported’, 
though‘‘,time of the flints that we find may have been bi ought 
by wandering hunters i^om flinty to flintlcss sites. We know 
that when flint was very far away more bone was used. But 
some of the better flints aie found almost evetywheie. 

The ciafts, the way of life, and, so far as we can tell, the 
physical type of these ‘mesolithic’ savages had been much the 
same all over northern Eui ope before the isle of Britain rose 
or the North Sea bottom sank We have probably inherited 
some few things from their bones and their brains. 

For, at each stage ol migration into Britain, there is reason 
to thinlc that new arrivals absorbed, perhaps enslaved, the 
natives, as and when tliey met them, both Leaching them and 
learning liom them when there was anything to learn. Those 
who began to ariive from a date which scholars now fix round 
about 2400 B.G had hot much to learn For they brought what 
has been called the New Stone (neolithic) economic revolution. 
Tlic improved stone implements, from which (by an accident 
of archaeological language) the new ariivals get their name, are 
tor the economist far less important than other things that they 
brought — a knowledge of agriculture and of managing cattle. 
These atts had spread from the Near East, where great civilisa- 
tions already flourished; and they had spread rather rapidly 
because primitive agriculture without fertilisers or rotation of 
crops exhausts the soil — except in Egypt where the sacred river 
restores feitility — and obliges the cultivators to move on, and 
because, as men moved on north-west, the sites and soils fitted 
- for their sort of agriculture were limited 

This was specially tiue of Britain when the first farmers 
crossed a narrower Channel into a country just like the one 
they were leaving in ‘France’. Lowland Britain was then 
mostly covered with ‘ damp oak’ forest — oak and hazel, bramble 
and thorn, thorn, thorn. Valleys were watcVlogged and marshy. 

. Great parts of the diier ground were also stocked by nature 
with well-grown oak and ash, beech, birch and yew — hard to 
clear with stone axes. Forest or scrub probably spread over the 
dry chalk and limtstone ridges — the Downs, the Gotswolds and 
such. But the vegetation there was more open and had some 
ntiftir^gaps. These you could extend and your g^lats would 
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nibble down the seedlings: thetc is nothing Hie a goat foi' 
stopping the spread or revival ol^foicst. In any case, it ison 
such ridges from the Sussex Downs westward into "pievon that 
ten or a dozen settlements of these fiist farmers have been 
examined. They were mainly cattle keepers, but they also 
kept goats, sheep and pigs, and they cultivated little plots of 
wheat, probably using some sort oT digging stick to turn the 
ground or a pick made of a deer’s antlei to furrow it. 

Their known settlements include foi tified camps with licnchcs 
about them in concent! ic citcles, foi defence and to keep the 
cattle in, enclosing a maximum area ol ten to louiteeu acres. 
They dug pits to get good flint- smface flints are often damaged 
by wcatheiing. On the Norfolk chalk, when a society similar 
to that ot the southern Downs was established, they leuriil to 
mine with deer -antler picks, ox-sliouldei -blade shovels, and 
miners’ lamps of chalk. And whcie they mined they ‘manu- 
factured’ flint axes and other weapons and tools — often m the 
lough — for ‘export’. Theie must have been specialised flint- 
workers, perhaps professional flint pccflais. 

How their contacts began with the handfuls of earlier, non- 
agncuUural, lowei -grade flint-using people we can only gji^iss. 
Perhaps it was through these belter flints The hunting savage 
who hears of a better tool or weapon will always do his utmost 
to get hold of it — give slaves or skins or wild-honey or whatever 
he has m barter. At first the immlgiant faimer, looking for 
the high dry land and living on his stock and his wheat, can 
hardly have heard of men who lived by snaring and hunting 
and fishing and gathering berries and fruits in the thick woods 
and along the riveis and the sea-coasts. The different societies 
may have lived apart in their several ways for centuries . they 
almost certainly did, just as Dr Johnson’s fiiends and crofters 
of the PIcbrides lived apart four thousand years later But 
gradually some of the older stock learnt from their distant 
neighbours the ific of better-made tools and how to make pots, 
with all that this implies. 

M^nwhile a far moie highly developed civilisation was 
aficcling Britain, and all the Biitish Isles, from the South and 
West — immediately, we may assume, from Brittany, ultimately 
from the Mediterranean. It is classccTas neolithic, but once 
agaia^lo the economist its weapons and implements — apait 
from the fact that they were of stone — were mustt^thc least 
inteicsting thing about it. Archaeologists cg,ll it the Big Stone 
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civilisation, Iwcausc they liaj'o been able to trace its spread by 
its^monuments’of big stones, stone tombs usually covered by 
great ino/*fids of eaith, barrows, stanclmg stones and stone 
circles It came up fiom the Mediterranean, by way of Malta, 
Sardinia and the Balearic Islands, round the coasts of Spam 
and Pottugal, across central Fiance from the Mediterranean 
coast to Brittany, and so north and north-about Scotland to the 
Baltic. The tombs aic common in the Scilly Isles, well known 
fiom Cornwall to Wiltshire, found in many other places, and 
very common in Ii eland For some of the tombs ‘big stone’ is 
a misnomer: tombs of the same sort weie also made with 
smaller stones , and there arc places where even this is difficult, 
to which, nevertheless, the ‘Big Stone’ men may have pene- 
trated. That, however, does not prevent our i ecognising quite 
clearly the hues along which the religion spread that certainly 
inspired them. It was a sea-borne faith and its followers — or 
men who served them — must have been fine seamen. Like the 
religion of Egypt, it was an aristocratic faith big tombs and 
gieat barrows aie not huiit for common men. 

The economist is more interested in these social divisions, in 
th^rganisation which the handling of the great stones required, 
and in the seamanship and shipwrights’ skill without which the 
voyages were not possible, than in speculation about a shadowy 
‘ megalithic ’ doctrine of the dead. ‘ If indeed their ships instead 
of their tombs had been made of indestructible mateiial it has 
been said, historians might talk less about that doctrine and 
more about the splendid voyages. 

There is no need to suppose that voyages were made fiom 
the Mediteiranean direct. No doubt the Big Stone civilisation 
spread gradually But the crossing from Portugal, or even from 
Brittany, is not child’s play; and the route north-about Scot- 
land, through the tides of the Pentland Firth towards the 
Baltic, is for fine seamen only What brought these adventurers 
to Britain, and ‘ always a little further’ to Deni'Aark, and further 
still? The spieading of theii religion? The search for those isles 
cf the sunset to which their great dead had ‘gone west’? 
Search for the gold of Ireland, that ‘prehistoric El Dorado’, 
and for the amber which, as the Mediterranean world knew, 
came fiom somevOherf in the misty North? Lust of conquest 
and the urge to colonise? Mere accident and*the of 

south-we,gtt^v'inds ofl’ the Atlantic?, Likely enough this last 
' 11 , O.- Hpnckcn,„T/jc Archaeology of Cornwall and Sctlly (1932), p 17 
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was the beginning, and then ?non came back with their 
travclleis’ tales. 

Anyhow they came. The pioneers from the Mcditen Aitean 
were a comparatively tall long-headed race, maylte from Crete. 
But theic was conquest, conversion, blending of popul^-tions 
and sometimes adoption of habits and modifications of ciafts 
fiom whatever natives were found. The newcomers, or th^ arts 
and beliefs learnt from them, can be traced along the coasts 
and islands and inland to those sites, especially those poulh- 
western sites, where all primitive half-civiliscd men n'>‘t.inly 
settled — the chalk and limestone downs oi iidges and the easily 
woikecl gravel soils. Their agricultural life diffcied huk' horn 
that of the first farmers known in Britain, some of whom 
pel haps accepted them as chieftains or uibal priests. 

Somewhat later, it is believed, than the long-headc(i sca- 
faiers from the West, other men, mostly with lounder heads, 
weie making easier crossings from the East. (We arc about 
the date 2000 n c.) Archaeologists call them ‘Beaker Folk’, 
from a certain style of pot that they had in common; ptit to 
the historian theii pot or ‘beaker’, not being the first of all 
pots, may be a convenient label but is not of great interest^’^e 
cares more for the arrows tipped with barbed flint, the flint 
daggers, the stone battle-axes, the copper daggers, with which 
they hunted and fought. Stone and metal are competing and 
will compete for centuries. The working of the easier metals had 
long been understood about the Mediterranean, and had 
spread to central Eutope. The long-headed toinb-buildefs had 
found copper as well as gold in Ireland— just possibly gold- 
smiths too ; though these in all probability came in their tram 
Certainly in the second millennium b.c, Ireland exported 
goldsmiths’ work, with tveapoiis, tools, utensils and orna^tients 
of copper and of bronze The ‘round heads’ got metal daggers 
from Ireland; for the continental sources from which presum- 
ably they drew their first daggers of copper were further away. 

They were well armed and resolute fighleis who ‘intpose^. 
themselves as oveiloids on older stocks and mingled yvhh or 
absorbed these ’ ^ Their life seems to have been that of migratory 
herdsmen, with a subordinate agricuburc,* like that oi the 
historical Welsh and lush As pastoiahsts they (bllovveci their 
varioTiS predecessors on to the more open, diier ground. They 
have left plenty of splendid graves, like the ‘Big Slfeie’ men, 

^ V. G. Childp, Pielmtoiic Commwiities of the British Isles (iQ-to), p’ 97' 
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but few if any known setllfiments. They had cattle, some of 
which they may have feiried over fioin the continent, pigs and 
sheep and goats. As would be expected with such people, so 
equipped, they were great huntcis 
What primitive group or type of men designed and oiganised 
the erection of the gieatep stone circles such as Avebury and 
Stonehenge, or to what extent these were designed in stages by 
diffeient groups of rulens or priests, at different dates, is a 
technical pioblem. But it is agreed that they come from the 
age about 2000 b.c and from the fiontier of the eras of stone 
and metal — though theie is no proof of metal having been used 
in their consiruction: it had not yet got down to mason’s tools, 
or it may be that the gods, being old, had m any case to be 
served in the old way. What the technician admires at Stone- 
henge aie the handling ot the enormous uptight blocks nearly 
thiity feet high; the skilful shaping and tenon-and-morfice 
attachment to them of the curved horizontal blocks , the know- 
ledge of perspective effects shown m making these horizontals 
wider at the top than at the bottom, and the whole lay-out in 
relation to the suniise at midsummer, 

^’lie building suggests organised servile labour, directed by 
men of’high intelligence, from a society whose upper strata at 
least were rich — rich through their flocks and herds, through 
trade peihaps, through pillage no doubt. The most amazing 
bit of orgamsation was the transport of tlie inner ring of much 
smaller but yet massive ‘blue stones’ to their piesent site. 
Plenty of the great stones occur locally, 01 did, for they have 
been much used up m some four thousand years’ they are 
worked blocks of the weathered sandstone, ‘sarsen-stones’, 
which laf about on the chalk of Salisbury Plain. But the blue 
stones, it is now certain, were brought, as treasured or sacred 
things, fiom Pembrokeshire — by sea and probably river, and 
then no doubt by rollers overland. 

Was it m fact servile labour fiom some’ relatively dense 
population that did this — Idee pyi amid-building m imaginative 
pictures? Second thoughts pass to medieval cathedrals, often 
built leisurely over long years, with a comparatively small 
labour force. A cath^ral of some kind Stonehenge certainly 
was; it may have been built slowly; and it may qpt have been 
necessary to set up more than a couple of uprights and * ■single 
carefully-ifoiked cioss-lintel in a year^ — a, great feat of .skill, but 
a job that need nfet have employed sweating crowds 
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Yet only ciowcls can have heAped up many ot me In^e 
funeral banows" the hugest is nearly six hundied 'j^ards long. 
Here the pyramid analogy seems mote appropriate. Perhaps 
a herd of prisoners of war was driven to honour the great dead 
man who had subdued them; or perhaps the whole tribe turned 
out as a religious duty. In any case, there aie highly and 
perhaps brutally organised labour activities among these 
shadowy tribesmen who have left such durable monuments; 
who spoke what language or languages wc do not know, whose 
needs, or perhaps only their gieed and their supeistitions, were 
served by seamen who could risk bad weather oIT Land’s End 
with ugly cargoes of .stone, by metal workers in Iieland and 
other distant places; liy potters neaicr home, by spinneis and 
weavers, no doubt at home, among the sheep of Salisbury 
Plain There was also a certain amount ol agiiculture as before, 
and evidently some of that division of labour ol which Adam 
Smith was to write. 

It IS possible that the so-called Beaker Folk spoke a primitive 
Celtic dialect; liut languages and skulls haidly concern the 
economist. The patois of the genet ally round-headed moun- 
tameeis of Savoy contains many Celtic woids. There are roiThd 
and long skulls among the German-speaking mountaineeis of 
the Bernese Oberland. Economic conditions were, and aie, 
much the same at Grindelwald and Chamonix. 

Most of the waves of invadeis in the second and first mil- 
lennia B.G. were no doubt of Celtic speech Some were more 
agiiciiltural than others, and archaeologists have connected 
with the invasion of a ‘land-hungry peasantry’'- an undoubted 
incicase ol population and of land under the plough in lowland 
Britain that began in the eighth century b g But even neater 
the Christian era than that, the country as a whole may be 
pictured as pastoral with a suboidinate agiiculturc — as so 
much of it still .was in Caesar’s day. There were marked 
variations from region to region, vaiiations which survived into 
medieval times, when great parts of Wales and Scotland were 
still essentially pastoral ^ 

For all the years between 2000 and 100 n c., what little is 
certainly known about agriculture can Ijc set down on a page 
or two. Whe^t was grown from the first, and barley Oats and 
rye haiie been traced, but no moie. The Romans legardcd both 

'V G Clnldc, Pichntonc Communitm of the Biiliili lik'i (iqio), p 1^7. 

“ See below, 55-G> II7-8, iQ3- 
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as weeds t]iat spoiled the HcUer grains; though they knew of 
oats as aJbddei crop Ilowevci, as oats have been found in 
continental lake-dwellings of the second millennium b.g , and 
as the Romans had heard that Germans made oatmeal por- 
ridge, there seems fair reason to think that it may have been 
eaten here But we do nift know. 

Nor do we know when a plough drawn by oxen first came 
into use. It was here when men had learnt to work iron — 
perhaps eatlier. Ploughshares of bronze have not been found; 
but as the primitive plough was certainly made of wood with 
a grubblng-point hardened in fire, this does not prove that it 
was not known. After digging-sticks, and perhaps picks made 
of deers’ anlleis, may have come that foot-plough {caschrom) to 
turn the soil and get a rough furrow which is still known in the 
Hebrides. The total amount of land worked with oxen was no 
doubt trifling befoie the first century n c,, and the plough was 
a light 1 ather inefficient thing — a primitive version of the Roman 
arairum, without wheels or coulter, made of a convenient bough 
for handle and part of the stem fiom which it giew for base and 

giwbbing-nose so . There are men living who have seen an 

Alpine peasant mount his mule with such a ‘ plough ’ over his 
shouldei. Being of wood, prehistoric ploughs have rarely sur- 
vived; picks and hoes of wood must also have rotted away with 
most of the early foot-ploughs and ox-ploughs. 

The survival of the caschrom is a reminder that, though the 
existence of Celtic ploughed fields in some distiicts favoured for 
settlement can be pioved, and can no doubt be assumed in 
others, it is most likely that more primitive ways of preparing 
the patches of corn were really far more common 

Air-photography has recovered fiom the remote past the 
outlines of some of those patches. We see small irregular or 
roughly squared fields, surrounded with banlqs, lying round the 
site of the farmstead or hamlet — ^forerunners of many that we 
pan see to-day, only with banks bigger and moie overgrown, in 
Wales and Cornwall and the West. We must suppose that 
either these fields, being small and near, were kept fertile by the 
manure of the beaslsjpor that some fields were cropped until 
they were tired and left to recover fertility whds others were 
ploughed up. Naturally we know nothing at first hant? "about 
prehistoric manure, but cattle-keepers may learn its use from 
observation — thofigh often they do not Som^ jof these earlv 
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Biitons may well have advanced jo the stage o? agricultural • 
technique at which successors of theiis in Scotland and else- 
where remained for many centuries — ‘infields’, such Its wc can 
trace, kept fertile by a good head of cattle, and an occasional 
‘outfield’ somewhere in the waste, used until tiied and then 
left to 1 evert to rough pasture ^ Such ‘ outfields ’, if they existed, 
might escape even the eye of the flying camera. 

In the little fields, we picture i ude ploughs dr atvn by a couple 
of tiny oxen scratching up tlic light chalky or gravelly soils on 
which alone wo can yet piovc that such permanent agiicultiirc 
had developed. In rougher places you might grub up a bit of 
ground by hand and loot, and lake what ciop oil it you could 
get. You reaped it with a light sickle, first ol Hint, then of Itronze, 
last of iron. 

How the stock of beasts was herded and handled we must 
guess: we only have then bones to show that they were eaten. 
Theie was no sacred cow as among those othei pastoralists who 
invaded India, speaking languages akin to Celtic. 

Industrially and coinmeicially the second mlllemuuni b.C. 
and the fiist quartet of the fiist is the age of bronze Then non 
comes, but not effectively here until about 500 b.c There is fto 
sharp division of ‘ages’; and, from one aspect, we might speak 
of an age of gold. Flint long overlapped bronze Men using 
iron swords might have bronze shields and every sort of orna- 
ment and utensil of bronze, mote workable and much mote 
beautiful. It lias been suggested that some of the lemoter 
Britons whom Agiicola fought may still have been aimed with 
bionze weapons only. lion swords were not for everyone We 
know from the far later sagas the value that the not them 
fighting-man put on his iron sword’ it had a name and some- 
times It talked. This half-sacrcd giver of death was never a thing 
easily replaced 

Before bronze there was copper. Ireland had the copper but 
no tin to blend with and harden it. There was copper in 
Anglesey and in Cornwall; but most Cornish copper lie.s deep 
and inaccessible Some that occurs in small qucuitlties near * 
the stiiface may possibly have been woiked ; but of this we have 
no proof either for prehistoric or any other ancient time Nor 
can we piove the working of the Cornish '*Tin-slrcams’ — water- 
made streaks 5 f soil with tin washed into it — before about 400 
or 500 n G ; but there is every reason to think that they were 
3 T.’.-,.- ‘inlields’ and ‘outfidd".’, see below, 48. 
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tapped much earlier. The rnethod i.s a form of washing like that 
fm alluvial gold It was by washing that the piimitive diggers 
got gold ha the Wicklow Hills The Big Stone civilisation which 
they certainly shared was well established both in Ireland and 
in Cornwall. It seems, theiefore, as certain as anything can be 
m these misty ages, that the splendid lush bronze industry was 
based on early woiking’‘of Irish copper and Cornish tin by 
linked groups of prospectors and bronze-smiths 

The tiadc connection between Ireland and Cornwall we 
know to have been constant and intimate in the early Bronze 
Age. Besides her bionze wares Ireland exported her gold. A 
favourite ornament of this period was one ol flat gold, shaped 
like a crescent moon, it was woin no doubt at the neck These 
‘little moons’ have been found abundantly in Ireland; on the 
continent here and theie fiom the Danish islands to south of the 
Loire, but most in the Cherbourg peninsula. In Britain they 
have neaily all been found in central Scotland or in Cornwall — 
that is on northern and southern bade routes from Ireland to 
Europe. 

Later, it has been supposed, there was a decline in naviga- 
tion, the two serious voyages from Wicklow to North Cornwall 
and from South Cornwall to ‘Cherbourg’, or the still more 
serious voyage round Land’s End diicct, being abandoned in 
favour of easier crossings to Wales or Scotland. The giound for 
this is the rarity of later types of gold ornaments in Cornwall 
and the South-West, and their relative abundance in some other 
parts of Britain, especially Wessex. The rich lords of Wessex 
may well have attracted the gold — ^i-aw or worked— and so 
side-tracked Goinwall. 

Ht is also thought that the demand foi Cornish tin may have 
slackened at the same time. There are continental sources of the 
metal from which supplies may have been drawn; but we are 
hete in the realm of speculation. 

The active trade of the age of bronze, especially of the late 
Bronze Age, say looo to 500 b.g., is not a matter of speculation. 

> Of course the total amount of it was trifling. But the things that 
men most coveted — ornaments, good weapons, good tools, rare 
utensils, especially the big bronze cauldrons that Homer’s heroes 
thought so precxotis-*-were moved over great distances in a way 
that may be traced with almost absolute certainty. ^Almost, 
because jn some cases wc cannot be quite sure that some article 
of a t)pe Ihat originated, say, in Ireland was not imitated in 

S) 
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olher places wh\ie U has actually been found ^But if the other 
places had not ’die mcttcrials, as usually they had not, tins is 
unlikely. And as copper and tin we?e mined only a*t a few 
scattered points in western Europe, either the finished goods 
must have been traded in, oi the raw mateiials. In discussing 
the impoitancc of trade, it does not much matter which it was 
When we see a type that originated in a place wheie copper is 
Handy, modified in a place vi'here it is not, wc may perhaps 
assume that the trade was in copper mgot.s, not in swords or 
knives or whatever it may be. But in any case wc have tiade. 

Theie is an early type of Irish bionzc axe produced, it is 
said, beloie 150011.0. An archaeologist’s map ol ItcLuid^ is 
dotted almost all over with finds ol these axes, here and there 
with so-called ‘hoaids’, that is, small stocks of them and olhei 
bionze ai tides; and in a few places thcic have been found the 
moulds in which they were made The dots are thickest in the 
North-East From Ii eland, they lun acro.ss cential Scotland 
and thicken again in the Scottish Noith-East. Theie also, 
moulds prove a local manufacturing industry Anothei was 
m Northumberland Except for one in North-West Wales, no 
moulds have yet been found south of the Tees; but there are 
several ‘hoards’, and single axe-heads in considerable numbers 
wherever settlement was fairly dense. There is a big element of 
accident in these finds, but the picture, as it now stands, can be 
mterpieted with some confidence in teims of manufacture and 
trade routes. The Irish did most manufactuiing; the part 
of Wales nearest to Ireland and to copper — theie is copper in 
Anglesey — did a little, North-East Biitain did a good deal, the 
lest of Britain was supplied by trade. No copper or tin was ever 
mined near where the moulds are found in North-East Scotland ; 
so either metal ingots were impoitcd or old axes and bmnze 
‘scrap’ were remelted We get a faint, but not fot that reason 
untrustworthy, picture of trade in raw materials and in finished 
goods As there had been a trade in flints for thousands of years, 
this was a perfectly natural development 

‘ Possession of copper and tin and geographical advantages 
made the Biitish Isles manulactuiing countries, producing for 
a world market when bronze was the principal industnal 
rnetal.’^ If not quite a ‘woild’, certainly a ‘European’ 

market. Types of bi onze weapons from tlxjj British Isles have 

0 

' Sir Cynl Fox, The Persanaltty of Britain (1943), Plate VI 

“ V. G fflhilde, Pichutoric Commimtiei of the Brittih Isles (1940), p 163. 
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been iound so far afield as idungaiy and the ncighbomhood of 
Danzig The influence of foreign on British stales and patterns 


suggests mirations of mptal-workers, or at least ‘nitcrnationar 
relations among them. Archaeologists speculate about groups 
of travelling mei chant bronze-smiths who collected the ‘scrap’ 
and delivered the new finished goods The collection of the 


scrap is proved for the" late Bronze Age Stocks of old worn 
articles have been found, and with them sometimes the moulds, 
ingots and metal-workers’ tools. The migiatoiy groups of 
skilled men outside the life of the tribes whom they served aie 


only assumed; but the assumption is piobable The smith often 
appears as an outsider in legend. When he is a god, as in 
Homer, he is a rather second-rate god. In northern legend, 
Weland Smith was an unpleasant character; and the dwarf 
smiths also were unpleasant, greedy, unscrupulous folk whom 
anyone might cheat or rob. This suggests times before iron 
was in general use, and the blacksmith not yet a friendly 
character from among your own people. 

Whether migiatory outsiders or not, the smiths of the late 
Bionze Age were very highly sblled. They had a whole range of 
tools for their own use — hammers, chisels, tongs, gouges. They 
made weapons and ornaments of every sort, the round shields 
of which Achilles’ shield was an idealised memory; and those 
tieasured cauldrons. Carpenters got good bionze tools. There 


were general-purpose knives; there were razors and sickles. 

Important, essential as they weie, thc.se bronze-smiths were 
a mere handful among the cattle-keepers, corn-growers, and 
women spinning and weaving at the homes of the tribes with 
whom they dealt. 


THE EARLY IRON AGE 


For Britain the age of iron, of some iron, begins very near to 
historical times, about 500 b.g or a little earlier. (The first 
written account of Britain was given by the Greek traveller 
Pytheas, about 325 b g ) Egypt had known iron, but not iron 
tools or weapons, before 1000 b c . For Europe, effective and 
economical iron-working seems to have developed first in Styria 
and about the Alps between that date and 700 b.g. It was 
a revolution comparable with the discovery of steam, of cheap 
steel, 01 of the int^-nal combustion engine. An axe of flint or 
bronze is a poor thing at best foi a woodsman, "but with an axe 
of iron or steel he can ‘go up against the thick trees’. Iron 
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swords made concjucrors of men; iron axes began that conquest 
of the forestSj with which Europe was occupied for neaily two 
thousand ycarSj a conquest which the American axe over 
savagely after an interval of some centuues. An axe of iion oi 
steel the dilferencc is only that of a tiny percentage of caibon, 
and for fine steel the presence of a scrap of some metallic alloy, 
until very recent times generally manganhse The right caibon 
peicentage may easily get in by accident; and it is believed 
that the rise of regular local steel industries much later can be 
traced to the occurrence of manganese with the iron ores. The 
primitive heroes’ wonderful swords may well have been of such 
‘accidental’ steel, and no doubt some felling axes were also, 
though they remained nameless. 

Iron is not only better than bronze for cutting: its oies aie 
very much more common. Theie was wood lor charcoal in 
abundance everywhere Very likely, during the first non-using 
generations, the sword-smiths were specialists who came in the 
•■ram of conquering chieftains, such as those chiefs ol the 
Parish — the tube that gave its name to Pans, Luteiia Paruiotum 
— who ovenan the East Riding of Yoikshae in the third 
century b.c. But very eaily the smelter and the blacksmith — at 
the start probalrly the same person — spread over the country 
and utilised most of the various sorts of iron ore in which 
Biitain south of the Forth and Clyde abounds. In Ireland and 
the Highlands iron is rarer, and with the Iron Age the great 
metallurgical days of Ireland close. 

How truly it was an Iron Age is seen by the adoption in 
South Britain — from Devonshiie to the Thames and from the 
Isle of Wight to the head-waters of the Warwickshire Avon — of 
wrought-iron bars as currency They were in use when Caesar 
came, and had been in use for perhaps two centuries before 
that. They are piopcrly graded by weight We can work out 
the unit on which bars of the six known grades were based. A 
great convenience they would be both for traders and black- 
smiths; for the blacksmith could forge his iron money into 
knives or horseshoes, jugt as a Victorian goldsmith at Bitming- 
ham melted a soveieign to make a wedding ring. 

Iron and bronze and flint long lived side by side ; but bronze 
and flint were steadily ousted as materials for weapons, 
implements and tools. Bronze survived for utgnsils and orna- 
ments and horse-trappings; there was never much demand for 
i ron bowls or i rnn brooches. Besides, under primitive conditions, 
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they would Ijave been very hard to make. I?ut the swoids and 
axes and knives, the sickles, bill-hooks and* light shares to be 
fitted’ to*the nose ol the plough, all came to be made of iron. 
How many people used an iron-shod plough we cannot begin 
to gitess" we only know that there was such a thing. 

Even in the ‘civilised’ South, South- We.st and Noith-East, 
where the iron currency circulated or the Parisian chieftains 
were buried in their chariots with iron-tyred ■wheels and fit- 
tings of bronze, we must think of little by-passed groups of 
early populations in forest and fen and remote valley, living 
whole ‘ages’ back, perhaps in the ‘bronze’, more likely in the 
‘stone’ style; for the economic organisation of the Bronze Age 
was ciumbling as the demand for bronze declined Caesar’s 
mfoimants told him that life in Britain became more primitive, 
more dependent on cattle or on the chase, as you went north 
and noith-we.st; and there is every reason to think that they 
weie light. 

The connection between Biitain and the continent had al- 
ways been close. 1 1 became closer still in the late prehistoiic 
‘Iron Age’ — (he two ccntuiics before Caesar. Populations, 
fashions in art and industiy, the actual manufacture,d goods, 
moved with comparative ease among the Celtic-speaking tribes 
of Gaul and Britain, constantly at war with one anothei though 
they were. That Breton tribe of navigatois, the Veneli, whose 
oak-bmlt merchant fleet Caesar brutally destroyed, must have 
known well the poits on both sides of the Channel; one can 
never be sure that some fine bit of bronze work was made 
anywhere near the site where it has been found. The tribal wars 
that regulaily interrupted tiade explain the building of the 
veiy many hill-top forts of Britain, there was a special outburst 
of|such buildings in the third century n.c. with a formidable 
invasion fiom Gaul A normal hill- top fort is a place of refuge, 
usually with room for the cattle; but the remains often suggest 
some amount of permanent residence, something rather like 
a town Yet the fortress-hill in Britain very seldom became 
a centre of population for later times, as it so often has become 
in Italy. Possible exceptions are Edinburgh and Stow-on-the- 
Wold. 

There must have been gatherings of people at some of the 
ports at whicl'^ tradeis arrived. It is hard to believe that 
London, with its Celtic name and splenflid site, was of nc 
importance before the conquering Romans made i# their suppl) 
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base and road cl^ntre in the liist centuty a d Ahu until about 
a bundled years befoic that, we cannot prove the existence of 
anything even faintly lesemblmg what a modcrn’cconomist 
means by a town — a place most of whose inhabitanis aie 
engaged not in agriculture but in administration, industiy or 
trade. ^ 

Faint approaches to the economist’s town-hfc come, as do 
several other forward moves in economic civilisation, with the 
conquest of South-East Britain by the Bclgae about 75 n c This 
invasion is historic^ Caesar lecotds it. Oui knowledge of it is, 
however, almost all ‘piehistoric’, based on finds These Bclgae 
were a tribe, or senes of tribal groups, from northern Gaul, 
reputedly mixed Gelt and German. Their politics wcie getting 
beyond the mere tubal stage. In Britain they built up ‘king- 
doms ’ with ‘ capitals ’ Kent was fu st occupied , but by Caesar’s 
time the kingdom of Gassivellaunus also covered I-Icrtrordshii e 
and Buckinghamshitc and su etched towards the Fens. His fltst 
‘capital’ was a hill fort of about a hundred acies above Wheat- 
hampsted, his next Vcrulam. Before the final Roman conquest, 
Cunobclinus (Gymljehne) ruled the kingdom from Colchester, 
beyond the great forests that have dwindled to Epping Forest, 
on low ground and near the sea. Perhaps alter all it was the 
Roman eye for a good site and centre for communications that 
selected London, where we have as yet no proof of any impor- 
tant Celtic settlement Gassivellaunus and Cymbehne must 
have seen the hill by the Thames; but they had chosen sites 
better protected by forest However, their capitals had size, 
and Colchester had a situation fit for the ‘ economic ’ towns that 
were to come. 

The fact tliat it was the Belgic princes who fiist struck coined 
money in Britain points toward trade and mlercouisc 'ind 
a more developed economic life. Coins were issued not only in 
the eastern kingdom but in a second Belgic state whose centre 
of gravity was in Hampshire and its frontier m Somerset — 
a state whose existence is known mainly from these coins. Per- 
haps the striking of them was an act of policy in the first 
instance, an assertion of kingship Bui as Gaulish coins had 
arrived in Britain two generations or moie before local minting 
began, it may be assumed that their economic utility had been 
recognised. That British coins have been found well beyond the 
frontiers of the B^gic kings — ^in Norfolk, Lincoln, even York- 
shire — sho\?s that they cnculated, though perhaps long after 
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they were strudi. Gaulish or Biitish, they all ran Itack to one 
model— a coin of Philip of Macedon, lather of Alexander the 
Great. Ot*this, many eff them weie most infcrioi imitations. 
The cginers soon lost interest in, or skill to imitate, the Apollo’s 
head oh one side and the chaiiot on the other; these weie 
conventionalised into v^hoils and blobs, though something like 
a horse survived Biitish types all date from the years between 
Caesar’s raid and the regular conquest in 43 a.d. Some of them 
bear in Roman letters the King’s name, the tribe, the capital. 
By this time Britain was in regular contact with what was now 
Roman Gaul; traders from the Empire had easy access; the 
insciiptions suggest that ctaftsmen also came. ‘Cymbehne’ 
must have been in much the same 1 elation to the Roman 
Empire as some lajah just across the Irontier has often been to 
Biitish India. 

The 1 datively higher political and social organisation of the 
Bclgic states was certainly connected with a dense: population 
and a bcttci agiiculture than liad before existed. When Caesar 
raided Kent theie was plenty of corn for his men to loot These 
Belgae aie speeially fascmaling for the economic hislorian 
because they have been claimed as pionceis of that agiicultural 
revolution which, by a thousand years later, had replaced in so 
much of Britain the little Celtic fields by those big open fields, 
ploughed in long strips, which made the familiar patterns of 
medieval and early modern times. It is worth while to set out 
the argument and evidence; theie is so little to relate that this 
is easy. Fiist, long furrows go with a heavy plough; though 
a heavy plough need not produce a pattern of strips. They go 
with it because of no quality of the plough except its weight . if 
your plough is heavy and cuts deep, you want to turn it as 
seldom as possible. A heavy plough was known to Gaulish 
tribes in north Italy and the Alpine regions about the beginning 
of the Christian era, and this plough had wheels. It is thought 
to have been invented in the open parts of central Europe. It 
may have been invented many years b c.; but that we do not 
know. This wheeled plough has been connected by some his- 
torians with the long furiows and the strips. It may be so; but 
you can have strips and long furrows without wheels on your 
plough. Them were wheclless ploughs in England all through 
the Middle Agesr There are still. The case of wheels versus no 
wheels was being discussed in the reign of 'xlenry VIII. The 
plough in use about Pans when William the Conqueror was 
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living had no wheels, al leastj a contempoiary.list ol'ils parts 
does not mention them. The old Scots plough was a heavy 
cumbrous wheelless aflaii . And m all'thcse cases tW; land was 
usually ploughed with long furrows. ^ 

The connection of the Belgae with this plough argument 
rests on the discovery of one or two large ploughshares and 
a laige coulter at a Bclgic site in K*ent; which do suggest 
a heavy, though not neccssatily a wheeled, plough. There aic 
some big coulters from the Roman era in Biitain which also 
suggest a heavy plough; and theie is air photographic evidence 
for long furrows near Roman-British buildings. 

It seems highly probable that some of the owners of the wide 
fields attached to country-houses in Roman Biitain would 
adopt the heavy plough, wheeled or wheellcss, that made 
a deep furrow suited to the soil and climate of Britain The 
owneiship or tenure of land in strips is quite another story; and 
theie is no shadow of evidence for anything of the kind either 
in the Britain of the Romans or in the little kingdoms ol the 
Belgae that the Romans absotbed. The only thing that can be 
said wisely of the Belgae and agriculture then is, that perhaps 
they may have been in a few places useis of a heavy plough and 
ploughers of that long furrow, the fuilong, which in the end 
settled down at two hundred and twenty yards — a thing quite 
unknown to the little, enclosed, lightly scratched, so-called 
‘Celtic’ fields 



" Chapter II 

The Roman Era 

THE ROMAN ECONOMY IN BRITAIN 

The Roman era in Britain, as long as that fiom the death of 
Henry VIII to the present day, gave time enough foi economic 
change, but m one sense at least there was very little of it. For, 
at the time of the conquest, the economic life of the home 
piovinces of the Roman Empire had i cached a stage beyond 
which it did not pass and below which it not mfiequently fell. 
Romans of the fiist century a.d were supcib civil and military 
engineers: they had systems of foi tification, road and bridge 
systems, systems of water supply, of town planning and town 
building, of drainage and ol central healing for cold climates 
which — in the absence of further invention— could not be 
improved upon; and were not improved upon until the nine- 
teenth century. Their agricultural technique did not change in 
any essential. Noi did their industrial or commercial technique, 
so far as we know; certainly the manufactured goods of the 
first centiuy were not bettered; and there is no reason to think 
that the business methods were. 

Yet important social changes were taking place above that 
almost unchanged groundwork of production and exchange. 
Society was always based on slavery; but when Rome ceased to 
conquer, the slave population could not be maintained at its 
formei level. In industry the free craftsman, in agriculture the 
colonus — Abound to the soil by custom and economic fact, before 
in the fourth century he was bound to it by law — became 
relatively much more important elements; considerable im- 
portance they had always had. 

What we watch in Britain is the partial introduction into 
a half-civilised society, which had already been in political 
and commeicial contact with Rome, of that Roman economic 
equipment of the first century which was never bettered From 
the third century, with the increasing political instability of the 
Empiie, the equipment shows signs of wearing out at various 
points: thcie is decline in the easy commercial intercourse of 
the Empire’s great clays; a retrograde movement towards the 
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local self-sufTlci^iicy of an caiher pohlical and acononuc stage, 
decay m Roinano-Butish towns. In the fourth ccnt.uiy the 
dykes about outlying provinces of the* Empire aie ftircatened. 
In the fifth they go down. To the ignorant invaders the 
mysterious Roman buildings become ‘giants’ work’, the still 
more mysterious products of eailicr coijc^uerors and otganiseis 
the woik of devils 

Of wiittcn contemporary evidence for events in Biitain there 
is singularly little after Tacitus’s Agiuola, and although Tacitus 
is licheved to have known not them Gaul — Gallia Belgica — there 
is no proof that he ever crossed the Channel. In any case, he 
was a poor economist even in his Geimania. Many things that 
interest us did not interest him at all; he had a proper classic 
indifference towards, or contempt for, traders, money-lenders, 
the ‘base mechanic arts’; though he had the inherited Roman 
eye for agriculture. We must lely mainly on the woik of the 
aichaeologists. Casual references in poor chronicles, inimpeiial 
laws, m lives of the saints, help us now and then ; liut an eco- 
nomic account of Roman Britain that had to i ely on these would 
be most meagre and inaccurate. 

It IS not always easy to date a Roman structure, still less easy 
to date a manufactured article, we may be able to say that 
buildings suggest partial ‘Romanisation’ of such and such 
a district, or that potsherds indicate this in such another dis- 
trict, without being able to give more than approximate dates. 
But men in Roman Britain managed to drop, hide away, or 
bury such an astonishing quantity of com that this difficulty can 
often be overcome We can at least say that this building or 
that rubbish heap is associated with coins of such and such 
emperors; or that no com hereabouts is later than such another. 
For example, no coin excavated at Gaerleon-on-Usk, the head- 
quarters of the Second Legion, is later than a.d. 296 . the legion 
was moved or broken up. No coin on the Wall is later than the 
reign of Giatian, who died in a.d 383, it had been abandoned. 
And some inscriptions give close dates, as when at Wroxeter 
{Vuocomum) the ‘civUas’ of the Goinovii built a foium in 
honour of the Emperor Hadrian. Broadly speaking, the Roman 
Britain which the economist can try to interpret, and of wffiich 
accurate maps can be made, is Britain from Fladrian to Aurelian 
(a.d 1 1 7-275) , after the difficulties of the original conquest had 
been surmountcif, the frontiers more or less determined, the 
social syst?;m set, the towns raised to the highest level oi 
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impotlancc aixl piospcuty that they woic to 'teach. And the 
‘country-houses’ of a comfortable and inteinally peaceful age 
become al numerous and luxurious as they would evci be. 


POPULATION, agriculture AND INDUSTRY 

The population of Britain was mixed, but by the end of this 
period, fanly well blended. Anthropologists claim to recognise 
a Romano-British type. Rome, even Italy, would not supply an 
important element. The legionaries came from all over the 
Empire and so did some tradeis. The strangest gods were 
worshipped on the Wall. From the second century Emperois 
themselves were rarely Italians. No doubt the mam inward 
movement would be from the province of Galha Belgica, which 
had supplied immigrants and conquerors for Biitain before it 
was a province The survival of Welsh and Cornish in regions 
conquered but not fully romamsed suggests that the country- 
folk may have long retained their Celtic dialects. We know that 
m other provinces of the Empiie — Syria, Spain — the decline of 
the local language was very slow. But the urban language was 
Latin; the language of litcratuie, the law courts, the army, and, 
when it came, the Church, was Latin. Inscriptions aie all in 
Latin — and so aie the few things we have found that workmen 
scribbled on bricks and tiles — satis, ‘fed up’ ; puellam, ‘ray girl’. 
Latin was also the language of the mint and the ‘country- 
houses’. Latin words weie appaiently used to describe things 
with which the natives wei e not vei y familiar : in Welsh a bridge 
is ponl and a window is fenster. So it is possible that, by the end 
of the period, Celtic speech had been driven back into sli etches 
of forest, lost valleys and fens, and the regions where it survived 
whgn Rome had fallen. 

In attempting to estimate the total population at its maxi- 
mum, including the tioops and their camp-followers, we have 
guidance fiom the known siz.es of the legions and the towns, of 
a great number of country-houses, and of many hundreds of 
‘ village sites ’ — places where people lived in small groups. Esti- 
mates or guesses, based on this knowledge, have led to the 
suggestion that the ‘more or less romamzed inhabitants of 
Brilain’i may have been so many as half a million. At the 
number of the rest it is better not even to guess 

T 

' R. G. CloUingwood and J. N L. Myies, Roman Britain and the English 
Setllenien/s (iggO), p. i8o. 
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Naturally mrjie is known of the couriLiy-hnuscs, gicaL and 
small, liom huge pakice-hke villas to small hut substantial 
buildings iu the Roman style, thanol the ‘villages’ ol’^.vKat wete 
no bettei than huts About the ‘villas’ and their durable 
contents modem Englishmen have always been curioUs. the 
search for humbler remains is a recent thing and can never 
have mote than patlial success — yet upwatds of seven hunched 
inhabited sites are already known. 

The geographical distribution of the countiy-houscs shows 
that the ‘Romans’, that is the romamsed ruling class of whal- 
ever blood, had definite tastes in sites, tastes sometimes deter- 
mined by considerations of safety and what may be desciibcd 
as congenial society, more often by consideiations of soil. I'he 
forests had not yet been mastered, and ibresl site.s, generally 
speaking, did not attiact the ‘villa’ resident oi give him scope 
for the agiicultuie needed for his maintenance and that of 
his staff. 

Political conditions, combined ■with the roughness of the 
country, explain the complete absence of these ‘Roman’ houses 
between the east border of modern Devon and Land’s End — 
except foi a single rather mystenous discovery at St Ives There 
are barely half a dozen known in all Wales — chieftains’ houses, 
maybe Theie is none at all known north of Swaledalc or 
north-west of the upper part of Wharfedale. Beyond that we 
enter the region of ioi(s, very permanent or temporary, which 
stretches to the Wall and far up the east coast of Scotland into 
Aberdeenshue. It is a land of military rule or campaigns, and 
so arc the southern Pennincs Though the ‘wateis’ of Buxton 
had given it its Latin name, the Peak was not a ‘residential’ 
district. 

But Aquae Suits (Bath) was A fantastic pictuie of Roman 
Britain imght show the houses of the well-to-do i adiating From 
that health resort. But their location is explained by Bath’s 
situation as a road centre — the villa is seldom far fiom a road — ■ 
on the great ‘Jmassic’ belt of rock and soil that curves through 
England from the Doiset coast to the Humber and beyond, and 
contains all England’s best stone — Portland, Bath, Golswold, 
Northamptonshire. Bath is also near to the butt oi the chalk 
that from Salisbury Plain sti etches a. short finger south-west into 
Dorset, and then long fingeis, one to Beachy Head, one to 
Dover, and one — the longest — ^light through England once 
more, to<*hc Wash, the Lincoln Wolds, the Wolds of the East 
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Riding and Flamboiougli Head Remove all i^hc Roman villas 
from the map along these five bells ofcountiy— and from Wight 
which has chalk — rnd not vei'y many would remain The 
chalk Wolds of the East Riding are the most noi Lheily distiict 
m wKrch a fair numbei of country-houses have been found. 
Like then prehistoiic forerunners, ‘Romans’ liked the south, 
what sun was to be had, and dry open sites. Those were still the 
sites favoured for agriculture 

Oddly enough, the butt of the chalk, Salisbury Plain wheic 
the pichisloric monuments ciowd so thick, has hardly any 
country-houses — but it has a crowd of village sites. There, and 
in other places, the village of huts does not shelter under 
‘the hall’, as the modern mind might perhaps expect. There 
are village districts, on and sometimes off the five villa belts, 
and thei e arc villa districts- — much as in South Africa you may 
find a district of white men’s iarmhouses and one of black men’s 
kiaals. 

The villa, large or small, was not a mere residence: it was 
a unit of agiicultuie, sometimes of industrial activity. In its 
outbuildings theie was room for the working staff of the e, state: 
there is nothing to suggest that these came in, as black men 
/ do ill Africa, from the kiaals No doubt tliey were mainly oi 
exclusively slaves, native or impoited Celtic society was 
peiiectly familiar with servitude of various sorts; though as the 
Gelt had not the Roman capacity for businesslike oiganisation 
we hear more of servile villagers in Celtic society than of 
oiganised working staffs of slaves. It is for the servile villager 
and the peasant farmer (colomis) that one naturally looks in 
Roman Britain No doubt the seivile villager existed, and in 
large numbers We meet him much later in the early Welsh 
Laws: he does not so much work for his lord as feed him.^ But 
our ‘present state of knowledge suggests that the villa system of 
Britain did not depend on him but on leal slaves, however 
things may have been in wilder parts Perhaps, before the 
villa system vanished, something like him came into existence. 
All over Euiope one of the transition types from ancient slave 
to medieval seif was the ‘hutted’ slave {serous jg^alufj_ytl\Q was 
given a bit of land and told to keep himself — and work for his 
owner in return We meet this sort of serous with land in 
Domesday Book, when that transition was going forward in 
England." r 


See beluw, p, 56. 


* Sec below, p 50 c 
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As for the peasant farmer, the coloiius, a smg]e lefeLencc Lo 
coloni in Britain is all that we know at first hand of him Pei- 
haps the term was applied to the free cliltivating tribesrnen ; 01 
perhaps in some districts the mote commercial landlorc^-and- 
tenant system which the tenure implies had come into 'being 
Oi coloni on the land of the villas we have no evidence, but that 
does not prove that they did not exist 

Round the villages, whciever they have been cai chilly 
examined, we find the old pt e-Roman agiicultural life going 
on — the little irregular, squarish fields, divided by their banks, 
which could be tilled with a hoe or a light two-ox plough 
What the tenure was we can only guess, but nothing suggests 
that it was communal, foi the agiicuUuie of these little en- 
closed fields pictty obviously was not. The guess that suggests 
Itself is a system of food-icnt, or pioduce-ient of some kind, 
payable to a chid tain or sub-clueftain of one ol the tubes who, 
like the Gornovii of Wroxetcr, retained theii regional existence 
under Roman rule We may imagine, if we will, a lomaniscd 
chieftain of Salisbury Plain with a villa near Bath and a market 
there for his icnts in kind 

In no case have the little enclosed fields been found about 
a villa. It had something bigger, bcttei adapted for the cultiva- 
tion that had to maintain a great household, Just what its 
fields were like and how they weie cultivated wc do not know. 
Our only lepiesentation of a Rotnano-BriUsh plough is a queer 
little statuette of a very primitive light auiirum. We have those 
few big coulters which suggest the use of heavy ploughs;^ and 
we know that the Romano-British smiths could easily turn out 
any sort of metal-woik. We have sheais, turf-cutters, excellent 
scythes, spuds, hoes, all kinds of knives, and a few iron tyres 
which might be for the wheels of a plough but were just^ as 
likely for those of a cait It is hard to believe that these com- 
petent smiths did not regularly fit up good ploughs' the 
coulteis point to this; but that is all. 

The crops were those we know. The villa arable fields, we 
should assume, were ailtivaied on a two-course rotation ; coi n, 
fallow, corn, fallow. Wc should assume it, fust, because that 
was the classical Roman rotation, and, secondly, because it was 
a rotation very widespread in England at a much later date, 
and remaikably persistent on such light, often stony, upland 
soils as those on*or near which so many of the villas stood. 

^ Sec above, p, 19 
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Villagers were in a position to get the goqfd tools and good 
utensils, ii they could aflbrcl them. Nothing is more remaikable 
in the life of the Roma’n Empiie than the widespread pioduc- 
tion and distribution of such things and of all manufactuicd — 
hand-made — goods. Industry was earned to as high a level as 
It can possibly be without the use of power and machine tools. 
In the first century there was a mass export of artistic metal 
wares and all kinds of luxuries — fine linens, perfumes, jewels — 
fiom Italy itself, Etruria and Campania. Prom Italy organised 
manufacture spread to the provinces. A whole group of pottery 
firms at Lezoux in Auvergne, south of Vichy, sent the so-called 
Samian ware all over the Empire The ware of one Italian 
firm of ‘Samian’ potters has been found ‘from Carthage to 
Carlisle’. This particular type of pottery was not much made 
in Britain, so far as wc know,’^ but many other types were. The 
Celts weie excellent potters and had used the wheel for two 
centuries or more before the Romans came. Celtic imagination 
sometimes affects the classical restraint of decorative designs. 
Glass was much used ; but it is not quite certain that glass-ware 
was made here — window glass was, it is certain that much was 
imported from Gaul. Of metal every sort was worked, and 
every kind of useful, ornamental or supcifluous aiUcle made, 
lor the common people or the well-to-do, irora whole ranges of 
caipentcis’ tools and chains and locks to bracelets, amulets and 
hair-tweezers, Among articles not of metal aie engraved gems 
and fine stone stamps with which doctors 01 quacks marked 
their medicines — including that for the ‘invincible’ eye-oint- 
ment of Titus Vindex Ariovistus, surely a trade name to make 
it sell. 

Luxury ai ticks are naturally most often found in villas and 
towns. Useful goods were traded far into the hinterland of the 
settled and peaceful provinces of the South-East and South. At 
Traprain Law, near the coast of East Lothian, was a settlement 
whose way of life was mainly native Celtic For a time it was 
nominally within the Empire, though far from any road or fort ; 
but it remained subject to ‘Roman’ influence long after the 
legions had fallen back to the Wall (towards the end of the 
second century a.d.) ‘Roman’ pottery continued to drive out 
the native ware. Even glass was in use. Some people there 
knew enough of the Roman alphabet to scrawl its letteis on 

^ Kilns for decoialtd Samian waie have been ibnnd at Colchestci Anii~ 
quarm Jawnal vol. xiv (193^), p 236. 
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potsherds; and l|om tlic finds it is confidently, infcned that 
Roman coins were ‘in circulation as oidinary cuucnc5^irom the 
first ccntuiy onwards ’d ' 

Economic historians used to write about the tiansition Ji'om 
a so-called ‘natural economy’, in which money is not linown 
or not used for buying and selling, to a ‘money economy’ in 
which It is. Clearly there must have been such a ti ansition at 
some time in every civilisation. But piimitive societies have 
often been quick to hit on media of exchange and mcasuies of 
value — cowries, wampum, gold iings, iron bars All northern 
Europe knew the coinage of Macedon in the two or thiee 
centuries e.g. and the British Belgae had imitated it.“ Then 
came the widely ciiculated and exceedingly abundant coinage 
of Rome. Elere, at Traprain Law, we find unconc^ueied Celts 
learning and retaining its use. Whether the fall of Rome made 
people in Britain foiget or abandon the use of money has still 
to be discussed. “ 

It is a chief puzzle in ancient economic histoiy that the 
Romans, superb craftsmen and civil engineers, never took to 
the use of natural power Throughout their empire there was 
no lack of water, but as iieaily as possible no use was made of 
it as power . In Britain they had the sense to use the coal they 
found to waim their houses with hot air in a highly scientific 
fashion; but they nevei raised steam. Queins, the mills at 
which two women might be grinding, are found everywhere, 
including many made of a volcanic rock brought from Ander- 
nacli on the Rhine But there is nothing to suggest a watei -mill, 
though the water-mill was at least known to the ancient woild 
It was when these expert Romans had gone that the lumbering 
Anglo-Saxons, with other northern tiibes, took to water-mills.'* 
An histoiian of Biitain need not attempt an explanation of this 
blind spot in the Roman techmeal eye. 

That the accomplished metal-worker of Roman Bn tain was 
well served by mining prospectors and mine manageis is 
evident. For thousands of years the metallic wealth of the 
British Isles had beeri known. They weie far better endowed 
than Italy or southern Gaul. That, accoi cling to Tacitus, on 
this point a good witness, was one reason why they were 

^ Sir G'eoige Macdonald, Roman Rntam, igi^-igsS (1931)) P- 31 
(BiUish Academy Si^plemcnlal Papers, no. vi). 

“ See above, pp 17-18 “ See below, pp 41-a. 

* See below, pp. 67-8. 
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conquered. 4 11 these metnls had heen worked less oi more from 
prehi^tof^ic time.s, including lead The ‘Big Stone’ men had 
known lead m Spain; so peihaps they hist hit on it in Biitain, 
as Willi as on the coppet and gold of Ireland Romans were 
great pluml^ers — we have their lead watei -pipes — and there 
is silver mixed with the English lead The speed with which 
the mines were developed suggests good information and 
anxiety to make the conquest pay. In Roman practice, mines 
such as these belonged to the state, and might be Worked 
diicct or leased out as concessions. We have a Roman dated 
lead ingot from the Mendips of a d. 49, six years after the 
invasion, and another fiom Flintshire of a.o, 74. That is quick 
work, and there is no need to suppose that the hist ingots cast 
have survived. For the mining no doubt slave labour was used 
and used up. The most refined peoples of the ancient world 
always worked slaves out in the mines, the Athenians did in 
their silvei mines at Laurium. 

Romans sampled all the other chief lead-bearing regions of 
England, especially where the lead is argentiferous, as in the 
Mendips — in Shiopshire, in Derbyshire, on Gieenhow Hill 
above Pately Budge, m the high valleys of Durham. For 
copper they went to the once rich deposits of Anglesey — finally 
worked out by the Amlwch Copper Company in the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries — and to one or two other 
poults in North Wales Iron was worked a little everywhere, 
but especially in the Weald of Sussex and in the Forest of Dean, 
at the north end of which stood what has liecn called a little 
town of smiths, Ancomuni (Weston-under-Penyard) . There 
was nothing of that kind in the Sussex Weald : not a villa, and 
hardly a village, has been found anywhere near the iron 
workings. It looks as if they may have been of a type well 
known m later centuries — little furnaces and forges moved 
from site to site. 

Cornish tin the Romans at first neglected The trade had 
fallen into decay and other sources of supply had been de- 
veloped in Spam Indeed there is very little evidence of early 
Roman inteicst in Cornwall, besides a few coins which point 
to intercourse by sea. But fiom about a.d. 250 the interest was 
evidently gieatei, though never great. There are four rather 
crude and mysteiioiis Cornish milestones, connected with no 
known road. There is the solitary known tesE'ellated pavement 
in the county, m a district rich in tin streams AnS there are 
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other lathci scanl|^ remains that point to a icvivc^d inteicouise 
with the rest of Britain and a better inaiket for Cortfiish tin 
But thcie is no evidence of organised v/oi kings Pioljably the 
tin was washed by natives and ti aded east in small quantities. 

Mining when organised under the slate was, it has 'teen 
assumed, usually based on slavciy If iron was m fact melted 
and forged by migratory groups, these groups must, however, 
have been made up of free men What the division lietwecn 
slave and free labour was in the other industnes we do not 
know In big Roman industrial concerns in the home pio- 
vinces gangs of skilled or unskilled slaves had often been 
employed, but with the decline in the slave .supply during tlie 
second to the fourth centuiy this became less easy Nor have 
we reason to think that big mauufactuimg concerns, such as 
those of Eliuria and Campania, weie cvei icprodiiced in 
Britain. We do not heai of slave craftsmen among the Celts, 
whose pottery and ironwork and other ciafts were the basis of 
those of Roman Britain. The suggestion then is that tlie ciafls- 
man was normally a fiee man, native or immigrant. A solitary 
scribble by such a man on a London tile suggests this. Note 
that this early Cockney was liteiatc. What he scribbled was 
‘ Au[gu]stalis goes off on his own every day for a fortnight’. 

Of trade organisation among craftsmen we must not think. 
The only type of organisation which the imperial authoiides 
allowed and approved approaching that was the collegium This 
was a club or gild of people who had some interest in common 
— religious, like a medieval Corpus Gliristi gild, social or 
convivial, like that of the ‘late clunkers’; economic, like the 
solitary British collegium of this class of which we have definite 
evidence, the smiths’ ‘college’ at Chichester. 

No doubt other ‘trade colleges’ existed fiom which inscrip- 
tions have not survived , but there cannot have been vei y many, 
because the number ol towns that may have contained econo- 
mic groups big enough for collegiate life was limited. A 
collegium was primarily a friendly society, social ahvays even 
when it had a trade basis. It would have a patron god 01 
saint, and it saw to it that members weie but lecl with the propei 
rites ; the burial club, which to-day is the slate, has an ancient 
pedigree Social as a collegium was, is it reasonable to suppose 
that the smiths when drinking together never discussed the 
prices to be cliaigc^l for ironware? 
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COfllMUNICATIONS, TOWNS ANof TRADE 
If 

All tills \ndusiual life,' like the commercial life and the whole 
government of Britain, depended on those roads which weie 
betteV aligned and better made than any that would traverse 
the island for another fourteen hundred years Indeed, the 
road histoiy of those centuries is mainly a record of how what 
the Romans left deteriorated into the rutted and pot-holed 
tracks that Arthur Young^ cuised. Excellent as the roads wcie, 
few came up to the full standard of solidity and permanence 
at which the Roman road-engineer aimed, and which on the 
continent he often reached. But they were twenty to twenly- 
four feet wide and would carry the four-wheeled Gaulish type 
of waggon which no doubt was used in Britain. The campaign- 
ing roads were naturally light. There were some in Wales, and 
two or three pushed Into the rough country beyond the Wall 
and came to what look like rather purposeless ends among the 
hills. Others were mote solidly constructed It was perhaps 
only when Englishmen returned to road tiavel in the piesent 
centuiy that they learnt to appreciate properly the excellence 
of the alignment, as they drove through the heart of the country 
along Watling Street, or along the straight of the North Road 
up to Gattcrick Bridge, or turned left ivith the Romans at 
‘Scotch Corner’ along no ‘rolling English road’ but one of 
Roman diiectness over Stammore to Luguvalhum (Carlisle); 
or pel haps passed the Corner and crossed the Tees at Pierce- 
bridge on to another noble straight which forty years ago was 
neglected, the merits of whose alignment the twentieth- century 
road engineer has recogmsecl 

One, but only one, of the main points from which Roman 
traffic radiated has lost all economic importance. From Calleva 
Atrebatum (Silchester, six miles north of Basingstoke) five mam 
roads set out No traffic centre had more — not Venta Belgarum 
(Winchester); not Coiinium Dobunorum (Cirencester); not Ratae 
Corilanomm (Leicester); not Ijjndmitm itself, from which the 
roads blanched much as the railways do to-day. But Calleva 
died, its roads went out of use, the lanes in time twined about 
it; and the whole parish of Silchester into which it fell had 
thirty-nine households when Domesday Book was compiled — ■ 
oi thit ty-two if the seven slaves ‘lived in’ — and 3 1 1 inhabitants 
111 1801. Fortunately for the historian, the village grew up just 
‘ Faimei and author, i74i-i8ao. 
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outside the old boundaiy, so that the spade has revealed 
the contplele giound-plan of a Romano-Bulish provincial town, 
besides turning up quantities of things made or used tncrc 
Calleva Alubalum and Vitocomum Cotnoviorum (Wroxeter) may 
serve to introduce the most numerous, though not the ihost 
impoi tant, group of the Roman-British towns, a gt oup of about 
a dozen places. Without a town, in ancient thought as in 
etymology, there was no civilisation. The great empeiois of the 
second century — Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius — weie 
encoui aging the creation of towns in outlying and im-civiliscd 
provinces, as a matter of consider ed policy I n the Mediterranean 
region towns existed already; but in central and not them Gaul 
or in Britain they had to be made The sites usually settled them- 
selves. Tribes had those foitificd ‘cities’ of refuge to which they 
could retreat in bad Limes, perhaps with their cattle, and in 
which some permanent population tended to accumulate. At 
Calleva, and other places, the area so enclosed was appieciably 
greater than that adopted by the town-planners of the second 
century This suggests cattle; for the Roman boundaries proved 
more than ample. It is the tribal name attaching to cities of 
this class which recalls the Atrebates at Silchester, the Parisii at 
Paris, the Treveri at Ticvcs Where the town became a per- 
manency, Its ultimate name may come from the tribe as at 
Pans or from the original first-name, presumably of Celtic 
origin, like the Conmum which appears in Cirencester. The 
town was to have the convemences and attractions of a small 
provincial capital, yinwi and temples, baths and perhaps even 
a theatre ; and the tribal district around it, we assume from the 
analogy of Gaul, became an attnbula regio, not exactly its 
property, but, as you might say, its county, the region through- 
out which officials from the ‘county town’ supeiintended 
justice and taxation. This, for Britain, is hypothesis, but it's 
reasonable hypothesis. 

For the town itself, in the case of Calleva and some others, 
there is no need for hypothesis; we know that whether the town 
enclosure was rectangular or not — in this towns varied — the 
site was cut up, so far as the lie of the giound permitted, by 
parallel and cross roads into square ‘city-blocks’, ‘islands’ 
{imulae). In a densely populated Italian town these might be 
entirely built over with tenement houses or public buildings. 
But in Calleva, an?l similar ‘country towns’, this was not so. 
The central* block, with the foiuni, was fully utilised Near to 
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it weic other blocks fairly well covered with buildings, but 
quite iri’cgulaily — buildings of all sizes and uses. There was 
much unbuilt space — guldens, one supposes Some of the 
blocks nearest the Calleva town- wall were almost empty, and 
in the cornets of the enclosed aiea, winch was an irtegular 
octagon, were considerable spaces without roads in which 
houses weie scattered anyhow. There were some hne public 
building‘1, icligious and admimstiative, appropriate to a ‘ county 
capital’ . There were some shops, some few evidences of in- 
dusti y ; but the whole impression is that of an administrative and 
‘rcsidenual’ centre. From the size and number of the houses, a 
population of fi om 1 000 to a maximum of 3 000 has been inferred. 
Tlie modern parallel is that smallest of county towns, Appleby. 

Yet Calleva had urban amenities if few urban industries. 
As It was well-placed, early laid out, and had a long life, it is 
fair to assume that it had reached something like the highest 
level of development for which such a tribal centre might hope. 

These tribal towns were all of the second lank. A first-grade 
Roman provincial town might be a colony [colomd], of retired 
soldicis settled on the land, Roman citizens, or a municipality 
(muntcipium) , a local centre promoted to this rank and given 
a regular municipal constitution. Britain, so far as we know, 
never contained more than one mwiiapium, Veiulam, and four 
coloniae, Colchestei, Lincoln, Gloucester and York.’’- Their 
foundation-dates as colonies all fall — it is believed — between 
A.D. 50 and 160. Generally, perhaps always, but this is not 
sure, they were at or near an old tribal centie — as Colchester 
and Verulam were. A colony usually began as a military camp 
with a native ‘ bazaar’ outside it. By imperial edict it leceived 
later its status, its privileges, its boundaries. These included 
the lands assigned to its ex-soldier citizens and a ‘region’ 
‘attributed’ to it — whose inhabitants had certain, rights in it 
and duties towards it, but were not citizens The same was 
true of a mumcipium. 

Our knowledge of these constitutional facts all comes from 
outside. Of Britain we are so ignorant that we should not even 
know that Lincoln had been a colonia but for the finding of 
a Lincoln citizen’s tombstone at Bordeaux. There has been 
much discussion about whether the lands outside the walls 
were laid out m true Roman squares Outside ‘colonies’ m 

' I.ondon was not a tiue colonia, but was given honorary colonial status 
at a late period of the Roman occupation ^ 
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Italy they ceftain|^y wcie the lines aic on the Italian maps to 
this day. Some evidence faintly suggests the same h^rc. But 
only two points in the matter interest the economist - jirst*, that 
the ‘ colonial ’ square of land, il it ever existed hei e, was ample 
for a long furrow, if anyone wanted to plough that way, sefcond, 
that if the squar es did exist they wei e most comple Lely washed out 
after Roman times. Of Roman-Butish ‘ colonial ’ or ‘ municipal ’ 
agricultuie we know only one fact beyond our scanty li.st 
of facts known about Roman-Biitish agriculture generally, 
namely, that the ‘colonist’ was given land to live by: he was 
meant to be a farmer-citizen of the traditional Roman soit. 

As Lincoln, Gloucester and York have rera-aincd city sites 
like London, we can only learn about them piecemeal, here 
a little and there a little, sometimes aided by recent ‘enemy 
action’ which opened up foundations. But St Albans did not 
grow up on top of Verulam The first ‘Roman’ Vciulam, as 
modern excavation has shown, was a wooden town with a 
typically native life and industiies. Boadicea burnt it It was 
laid out afresh, rectangular in plan, eventually covering 
aoo acres — to Silchester’s 100 acres — with the proper straight 
sheets, Gradually, governors and emperors encouraging, stone 
and brick replaced wood, as in every rising town; you got 
a forum with shops and a basilica, ‘a municipal centre’; public 
baths, a water supply for the baths and perhaps for fountains, 
to supplement the private wells; temples; and a theatre, but 
this last not before a d 125. If a town had no theatre, it might 
have an amphitheatre outside the walls, seats banked up from 
which thousands could watch the ‘games’. The troops were 
natutally keen on this; there was a big amphitheatie at Isca 
(Gaerleon-on-Usk), where the Second legion was so long 
quartered. 

As at Silchestcr, not by any means all the enclosed area at 
Verulam was built over. Again, as at Silchester, the larger 
houses are ‘residential’. The smaller are only in part those of 
an industrial population. These leading British towns were not 
specialised industrial centres, as Lezoux^ was, though some 
smaller ones, like Ariconiiimf may have been They had the 
essential urban craftsmen, masons, bronze-workers, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, and the rest. But trading centres all the towns 
certainly were — places in which the men of the atlnbula regto 
might sell produce^ places from which a few things made on 
^ See above, p. 26. “ See above, p 28 
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the spot and othei things made in the vanou^industiial centres 
of the Pmpuc might be piocured for the villa oi even the 
village; places through which the impel ial coinage, sometimes 
struck m Biitam but noimally at one of the various continental 
mints, passed into circulation, reaching the Wall and beyond 
it to Trapiain Law and other remote places, just as sovcieigns 
paid out at Johannesburg pass to very remote African tribes 

London stands apart. It was certainly biggei than any other 
town, and it is supposed that in the end it became the head- 
quai tci s of the government, tv hich were originally at Colchester. 
It had its budge about wheie London Bridge now stands, and 
its massive walls which have been assigned to all sorts of dates 
and ate ]ust at present ueditcd to the period a.d. 100-150. 
'I'licy enclosed more than 300 acres To speculate about its 
population IS unwise we do not know the plan of the streets 
nor how much, if any, of the 300 acres lay open. But specula- 
tions have lieen iisked freely, of which the last is ‘possibly not 
mote than 1 5,000 ’ That it was the hub of the road system we 
know. That it was the prime distributing centre for imports and 
for government wc believe The sUength of its walls testifies to 
the impoitance attached to its safety, and the finds made from 
time to time beneath the modern city confirm the impression 
of considerable wealth That it had a mint late in the third 
centuiy proves little The Empiie had been in chaos; conti- 
nental mintage had declined ; Britain and othei provinces had 
relied on inferior local imitations; and the man w'ho stai ted the 
mint was the local pretender to the empire, Garausius It was 
not even his only mint, but it at least suggests London’s 
importance, if it does not prove any great wealth. 

That importance was evidently based on the city’s function 
as a distiibutmg centre, a function to which the roads testify. 
From the ports of the Kentish coast — Reculvcr, Richborough, 
Dover and Lympne — they all met in the first of the tribal 
capitals, Duramnmn ‘ of the men of Kent’ [Canttacorum) , Canter- 
bury; thence ran the great single route through Rochester to 
London Bridge. No other mam road "got to the sea between 
Lymipne and the Great Harbour (Portsmouth) or to any point 
on the Essex 01 Suffolk coast. What London distributed were 
troops, military supplies, officials before these were recruited 
locally, and no doubt considerable quantities of civilian goods — 

^ ^ R. G. CoUiiigwood and J N. L, Myres, Roman Britain and the English 
Settlements (1936), p. ig8, r 
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wine and oil, liiypiies and iitcnsils. How mucli* Irairic came 
up-rivei we do not know; but it seems possible that lan^m^ was 
often made at Rochester, through which the gieat load passed. 
The higher reaches with their shallows and sandbanks weic 
not easy to navigate. We know that the Kentish poits’were 
busy. There was an important ‘villa population’ to be served 
along the North Downs. The imported goods were mostly of 
the bulk and value that will stand transport; you had to unship 
and take to land carriage at some point, and the road and the 
bridge weic there. The very existence of the bridge is significant 
in this connection: tiaflic called for it and it made moie 
traffic 

Much that was impoi ted we know because we find it — the 
amphorae for the wine and the oil, the mctal-waie and pottery 
and durable luxuries of all sorts, olten stamped with their 
makers’ names ot easily identifiable as imports by their style. 
As might be expected, ceitain classes ofimports slacken off when 
Britain learns to serve herself in the Roman fashion. Most 
ordinary tools and utensils, and a great many of the cheaper 
ornaments, of the second century and latei, weie British-made. 
The tools were wonderfully good. A bricklayer, mason or 
carpenter had much the same equipment as he had m the 
mneteenth century — foot-rule, plane, leaf-shaped trowel, 
chisels, and plumb-bob. 

No doubt there were luxuries imported that have left no 
trace — ^silks and dried or preserved foods of various kinds; 
perhaps some furniture of perishable wood. No contemporary 
had occasion to ‘list’ such things. 

Exports were occasionally listed, in a vague rhetorical way, 
which if unsatisfactory is fortunate, as, unlike the imports, they 
have not survived. We have all heard of the oysteis and the 
pearls — bad peails, it must be added, and now extinct. There 
were the cattle and hides, the slaves, the sporting dogs and the 
iron that Strabo mentions in the first centui y. He also mentions 
corn; and there is a good deal of evidence, from the fiist 
century to the fouith, 'which suggests a fairly regular export 
trade, at least during parts of this long period. But we arc 
inevitably ignorant of the size of the trade. 


3-2 
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This has been a scanty account ol the exlei'nal trade of four 
centuries, but no more can be given Besides, it is to be rc- 
membeied, first, that long-distance trade was, at its maximum, 
a veiy subordinate element in the life of Roman Britain, and 
second, that from the troubled times of the third century 
trade most certainly declined. The Empire could no longer be 
governed effectively from Rome. It had to be subdivided, and 
claimants to the subdivisions fought one another. From about 
A.D 275 the Channel and the southern waters of the North Sea 
where oidei had once been kept by the Cloisis Bntannica, based 
on Boulogne and Dover, began lo suffer from Frankish and 
Saxon piracy. We come to the fortification of the ‘Saxon 
Shoic’, from Biancastei, just outside the Wash, to Porchester, 
on the Great Harbour. The two names with their caslnim 
termination suggest the piocess 

The story of Richboiough {Rulupiae), possibly the most im- 
portant of the fortified sites, has its economic implications. Now 
two miles and a half fiom the sea, throughout Roman times 
Rulupiae was the leading cross-channel port At the Claudian 
invasion it was roughly fortified as a base camp. Before the 
end of the first century it had become a busy little port town, 
with a huge conciete platfoim in its centre on which stood — 
what^ Not a lighthouse, it is believed, but something monu- 
mental; gilded bronze fragments and bits of Italian marble 
have been found near it; parts of a conquest group jieihaps. 
For a centuiy and a half Rulupiae remained a ‘peaceful com- 
raeicial port’.^ Then, about a.d. 250, fortification began — after 
a piratical raid, it is guessed. Finally, between a.d. 275 and 300 
tjie massive wall now uncovered was built, a defence ‘of 
extraordmaiy solidity’.® 

Administration had weakened, trade had slackened and 
been interrupted. Trade and administration made the life of 
British towns. Besides there had been fighting There had been 
debasement of the currency and that pitiless fiscal pressure on 
well-to-do townspeople which crushed them all over the Empire. 
Impel lal levival under Diocletian and Constantine did much 
to restore order but not prosperity, and there was no easing 
of fiscal burdens. 

' .Su Geoige Macdonald, Roman Britain, iguj.-isz 8 (1931), p 58 

“ Ibid, p. 60. ■■ 
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VVidi the welhLo-do less prospeioiiSj pptliap'l luined, the 
urban crafts which existed mainly to meet their iief'?ls <could 
not but decay. The villages met most of their own needs. If 
Samian pottety was no longer easily distributed, there were 
local-style pots to be had everywhere. The part-romanised or 
hardly touched Celtic populations had not forgotten how to 
work metals well enough foi ordinary needs. They may have 
been helped by refugee recruits from towns, when consumer 
demands were slackening, but not those of the tax collector. 
The village women could always spin and weave 

There was no serious internal trouble from the end of the 
third centuiy until late in the fourth, though there was piiacy, 
and raiding on both coasts. Any local revival of town-life tliat 
the improvements in adminisUation from Diocletian onwards 
may have brought about was short-lived. It used to be sup- 
posed that Romano-British towns perished by violence in the 
fifth centuty. Perhaps a few did. But all the archaeological 
evidence now available points to slow and drawn-out decay 
through about a century and a half, between a d 275 and 425. 
‘By the middle of the fourth century. . the greater part of 
Veiulam was uninhabited, a waste of empty land and mined 
houses Here and there squatters lived among the ruins. The 
theatre had become a rubbish-tip, and its orchestra and audi- 
torium were silted up beneath foot upon foot of domestic 
refuse Silcliester, Wroxeter and Gaerwent {Venta Silurum) m 
Monmouth tell much the same story Sometimes, as at 
Gaerwent, it is the blocking-up of a gate or some new bit of 
fortification that suggests growing dangers and falling traffic. 
Sometimes there is no suggestion of fear, but unfinished or 
ruined buildings register continuous economic decay. Calleoa, 
It would seem, decayed and died quietly; became, like maay 
other places in Britain, what Angles or Saxons called a ‘ruined 
Chester’, but gave half a name to the little village of Silchester 
which came into existence just outside its no doubt ghost-and- 
dcvil-haunted ruins. 

But while the towns'had decayed, the villas — many of them 
at least — had not They show evident signs of economic 
activity in exactly those closing centuries of Roman rule dm mg 
which all the towns whose history we have been able to trace 

were going downhill. It has been suggested that people 

9 

' K. G. C(^Iingwood and J. N. L Myres, Roman Britain and the Etigluh 
Settlements (1936), p 206 
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withdiew to ‘.heir villas. That is possible. Perhaps imperfectly 
romani^v'd and uibaniscd Celtic tribal magnates did go back 
to the land. What is ccitain is that the villa estate, like the 
humble village, was self-sufficient in essentials; and with 
a little trouble might be made more completely so. li it was 
not fought over— and as has been seen there was reasonable 
security during that century and a half of town decay — its 
equipment could be kept up, even improved The more self- 
contained it was, the less it was affected by currency debasement 
With towns decayed, the villa was in much the same self- 
sufficing position as early medieval estates befoie the towns 
had revived Theic is no reason to suppose, as has sometimes 
been suggested, that Saxon invaders took over such villa 
estates as going concerns — though some Ftankish and other 
continental conejuerors almost certainly did. It is a case of like 
conditions producing similar results; but before this occuired 
for the second time in England, many social refinements, 
technical accomplishments, and capacities for economic 
oiganisation had been lost The master of a villa admired 
mosaics and knew wheie to find men who could lay or repair 
f them He understood central heating He could read and 
write and keep accounts No chieftain, thane, oi king between 
Hengist and, shall we say, Henry III was so fortunate, and 
Henry III did not undei stand central heating. 

Long before urban decay and the accompanying need for 
villa self-sufficiency had done their work, Roman Britain had 
become a nominally Christian country which' — as the story of 
St Patrick, kidnapped from a villa by raiders, shows — could 
nourish great Chiistian characters. The Church had spread in 
the British Islands beyond Rome’s jurisdiction Churches had 
been built, to be destroyed m the Diocletian persecution 
Traces of some later ones have been found In the fourth 
century, Biitish bishops attended Councils on the continent; 
Pelagius from Britain became scholar enough to be accused of 
heresy in the fifth. The argument that eeonomic conditions had 
much to do with the spread of Christianity m the Empire 
deserves every consideration; but the story of Roman-British 
Christianity is not full enough to be of much use to those who 
consider it. Nor can we trace economic influences radiating 
from the Church in these last obscure centuries of Roman rule. 



Chapter III 

Saxons and Normans 

THE EVIDENCE AND ITS INTERPRETATION 

Conquests are not always of great significance in economic 
history. It is very easy to overrate the strictly economic 
importance of that of a.d 1066. Even the long-drawn-out and 
piecemeal concjucst of ad. 450-600, or theieabouts, shilled 
nothing like all the economic landmarks of Biitain — hardly any 
of them in Wales or the Highlands of Scotland. But in England 
and East Lowland Scotland it was not merely a conquest, but 
a colonisation that changed language and place-names, law 
and some agrarian customs; so the economist must be on the 
look out for new things at every turn, though sometimes he may 
find the old ones. 

His materials, at first scanty, gradually inciease until, for the 
close of what we still call Anglo-Saxon times — in spite of the 
‘Old English’ of our philologists and the ‘Anglo-Celtic’ of 
reforming historians — they are, m many ways, fai the best 
available for any country of the eleventh centuiy There is 
nothing like Domesday Book, the recot d from which, for the 
East Anglian counties, we can report on the farm stock for 
A.D. 1086-7 with more accuracy and detail than the published 
statistics allow us to do for to-day From a.d 600 we have an 
unequalled series of early laws and charters. We have a 
Chronicle, for later centuries contemporary. We have the 
Venerable Bede, not an economist but the greatest Europe.an 
historian of the so-called Dark Ages We have in Alfred that 
rare thing, a king who wrote books; and we have the most 
abundant national literature of any which, for that period, have 
survived. 

But all this needs interpretation, and in that the economist 
would not get very far without help from the archaeologist, 
from the scholar who works back from the known to the un- 
known, and from the man who studies economic institutions 
comparatively. Among these helpers, the archaeologist is 
hampered by th^Saxon habit of building most things of wood 
— houses, "palaces’, churches, town walls. To fortify was to 
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‘tiniljci’, and \vc even heai of the worm-eaten walls of a 
catheflidl. Not only did the Saxon build in wood, but he 
liuilt almost exactly where his descendants have been building 
evei since Roman and Biitish sites, especially those of villas 
or gioups of huts, were generally deserted; Anglo-Saxon sites 
have, as neaily as possible, never Ireen deserted. Where 
‘Trump’ and his men settled down in a.d ■ — what shall we 
say^ — there Trumpington stands to-day, with its stone church 
pi esumably where the wooden church was, if it had one Not 
only did Anglo-Saxon huts and houses rise, decay or burn 
where we now live, but with them perished their ‘furniture’ 
and their wooden platters and spoons The Saxons’ metal- 
woik, their money, and what pottery they used we know, and 
sometimes ai chacologists have luck with bone, leather and 
wood-woik. But Biitain is shoi t of the presei vative soils which, 
on the continent, have kept a few ships and even one or two 
men from those centuries for us to see. 

ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND: SETTLEMENT AND 
AGRICULTURE 

With the help ol aichaeology and the study of place-names, the 
stoiy of the actual conquest has been to a considerable extent 
rewritten in lecent years We no longer suppose that Port 
landed at Portsmouth , we wonder whether a couple of fighting 
leaders really were called the Stallion and the Mare; and we 
realise the immense impoitance of the Humber estuary, with 
its iTvei system, and of the drainage area of the Wash, in giving 
access to the heait of the country for the light boats of invading 
and colonising pai ties. We have always known how slow the 
conc|uest was, and how constantly the various conqueiing and 
colonising groups clashed with the natives and with one another. 
Much moie than this the strictly economic historian does not 
need to know. 

But he does well to remember that the conqueiing wai -bands 
and the colonising gioups and clans who accompanied or 
followed them came from peoples not all at the same stage of 
economic development, peoples who had been, some, for a 
time at any rate, in fairly close contact with the northern 
provinces of the Roman limpire, and some who knew no more 
about it than they, or their fathers, may have learnt on a 
piratical laid. That they all spoke Teutonic dfalects our 
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language proves. Some of them may have comt; direct fiom 
marshy islets on what are now the North German anS Knsian 
shores, where they had lived on scraps of ground laiscd 
laboriously above tide-level — had their predecessors learnt to 
do this while the shore of the North Sea was sinking? Others 
had passed through, and probably for a time occupied, parts 
of the Roman provinces of Germania Injeiior, bounded on the 
north-east by the lower Rhine, and Bdgica farther to the 
south-west, with their towns and broad fields So the ‘Anglo- 
Saxons’ must have entered Britain to conc[uer and colonise 
With varied economic backgrounds and impressions. 

But ceitain things they had in common besides the elements 
ol language. If they had seen Roman provincial towns, all 
their later history beais out the old opinion that they neither 
undeistood them noi liked them — except as places to loot None 
of them had been in close enough contact with Rome to make 
them get their own customs set down in Latin, as some Teutonic 
tribes did while the conquest of Biitain was in pi ogress When 
they began to set them down, about a hundred and fifty yeai.s 
after the traditional date of ‘Hengist and Horsa’, they did it 
in English. They were pugnacious and well-aimed — their 
general name of Saxons probably means the men of the long 
knives — adequately provided with tools and implements, and 
with ships. Certainly they had mixed trading with their piracy, 
and had been familiar with the trade that had existed m 
northern Europe since distant prehistoric times Money they 
knew, if only as part of the loot. Numismatists are disposed to 
think that during the dark century and a hall of conquest 
(about A.D. 450-600) Roman copper circulated ‘whether 
surviving in currency 01 dug up as treasuie’.^ And, at the end 
of that dark age, the laws of Kent are full of fines and estimates 
of social value in money. As such rules in primitive societies 
are of slow growth, it is likely that the Kentish men at any 
rate reckoned in money of some sort for certain purposes 
from the beginning. Maitland used to say that the oldest 
English Law runs — ‘If one man strike another with the fist 
on the nose, 3 shillings ’ Not long after that law was written 
down, the Kentish kings began to strike money of their 
own — copying Merovingian, Byzantine or old Roman types 
already familiar. 

» 

George ^ Biooke, English Coins from the Sevenlli Century to the Pre\ent 
Day (iH39), p. 2. 
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BlU knowledge of money docs nol mean its genet al use, and 
such a v^oid as cnculation may mislead. There was something 
atbitrary and sacred about these money valuations of crime 
they aic forerunneis of ‘6t, 8 d ’ and ‘not exceeding 40^ They 
may have been paid not in money but m money’s worth, which 
again nught be arbitrary a Wessex law, of a hundred years 
later than these first laws of Kent, contains the clause ‘ an ewe 
with her lamb is worth a shilling until a fortnight after Easter’. 
Yet presumably you could haggle about it three weeks after; 
and the very next law deals with buying and selling of beasts, 
and what is to be done if a blemished animal is sold, without 
any rclerencc to prices As to payments in kind, there is a long 
list ol lood supplies in these Wessex laws — honey, loaves, ale, 
oxen, sheep, geese, hens, cheese, butter, salmon, fodder and 
eels — to be paid as a rent or lax from each area of a cettain 
size. That Wessex king who issued them, Ine, had many Welsh 
subjects; and such tood rents were mote umveisal and lasted 
longer among the Celts than among the Saxons, but they 
siu'vivcd 111 England down to 1066, and indeed much later. ^ 
The conquei ots formed a graded society men of noble blood, 
p from whom ieadeis and Jongs were chosen; coninioii free men 
' [cm Is, churls), slaves. In the Kentish law we meet another 
] grade, laets, who appear to be freedmen, but they are not of 
' economic impoitancc What is interesting in that law is the 
grading of the slaves : a man paid 6j. if he seduced a freeman’s 
domestic slave giil, but below her were two grades of slaves 
whose chastity was less valuable (Above her were the more 
expensive nobleman’s and King’s maids.) The distinction, 
suggests that between the domestic negroes and the field'hands 
in the old American South. And note that it was so natural 
even for ordinary freemen to have slave girls that a law about 
their seduction was worth while 

The kings and noblemen may have had considerable servile 
households . we know that the Kentish kings had slave women 
grinding at the null. But in simple societies there is no place 
for the plantation, or the mining, or the manufacturing slave- 
gang. Tacitus had been told, about a d i 00, that the German 
male slave generally had his own hut and bit of land — ‘just 
like a colomis’. That was the easiest way of keeping him But 
a curious early Kentish law about a slave beiii^ fined or whipped 
if lie ‘eats on his own authority’ {ete his sylfes imde) suggests the 
1 See below, pp. 70, 98-g. 
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woiking gang, or, perhaps more likely, the Ijig rationed house- 
hold, I L also suggests that evert a slave was supposed to be able 
to pay a hne, though he probably got a whipping. 

And who were the slaves^ Vaiious ways of sinking into 
slavery appear in the laws, but the main source of supply was 
no doubt capture in war with the natives 01 in tribal wars 
among the conquerors. There are no early accounts of enslaved 
Britons, but in the Northumbiian literature of the eighth 
century appear Welsh slave herdsmen and Welsh slave women 
working in tan-pits or carrying buckets, products of border 
wars with the Celtic kingdom of Strathclyde or Cumbiia, 
There must have been many such people m the early days of 
tho conquest, in slave-owning societies conquerors, however 
savage, keep at least some of the women 

Before raiding, and then conquest, from Denmark and 
Scandinavia set in (an 787 and later), most of the site,s ol 
existing villages and hamlets, from the Firth of Forth to the 
Channel and westward to the frontiers with the Welsh, had 
been occupied and named by ‘Anglo-Saxons’ This the study 
of place-names shows. Whether there had been named settle- 
ments on all the sites whose present names are Damsh or Norse 
we do not know, but the change of name at Whitby (oiiginally 
Stieonashalch) suggests that generally there had In Yorkshire 
we can trace pure Anglian names, a fetv Celtic ones from the 
pocket of independent Welshmen that survived until about 
A.D. 625 round Leeds, Anglian names modified after concpiest 
from the East, a mass of pure Danish names in the East Riding, 
and a thick sprinkling of Noree names in the Dales where 
incomers settled down who had pushed across the watershed 
from Cumbria aftei a,d. 800. 

At various dates between the original settlement and Ae 
time of Edward the Confessor, groups of villagers must have 
hived off to make what in Domesday book is called ‘another’ 
So-and-So, now generally Little as opposed to Great So-and-So ; 
or an extensive area dominated at first by a single settlement 
might come to contain scvcial, often named in Christian times 
from their churches. And there arc Newtons and Newhalls m 
Domesday, obviously not primitive sites. But in any part of 
the country surveyed by the Conqueroi’s commissioners theie 
are singularly fey names on the map to-day which are not in 
Domesday and which were not centuries old when the Domes- 
day inquiry was made. 
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The oiigin^ scUlcmenis must have been small — somcUracs 
only a ^toup of huts and, if the very lew winch have been 
excavated on raie deserted sites aie any guide, rather wretched 
huts But most sites never were deserted, and these lew wretched 
huts may not be in any way representative Many sites no 
doubt contained substantial buildings of timber, yet not at any 
time, least of all in the earliest times, many people. Even in 
the eleventh century it was a very substantial village that had 
thirty households, though a few here and there were much 
bigger. A village with a church might well have only ten or 
even less, and villages or hamlets with from two to six house- 
holds were exceedingly common, especially m wooded or rough 
country — the Essex forest-land, Devon, or the Yorkshire Dales, 
for example. The place-name termination ‘ -ton ’ does not always 
mean ' village ’ , but of tenjusl ‘ enclosure ’, ‘ settlement ’ , or ‘ farm ’. 
A king can have a ‘ -ton’. So can a man of noble birth So can 
a group of chutls. So can anyone. In the earliest Kentish law 
the fine for being the first to break into a man’s ‘ -ton’ {mannes tun) 
IS six shillings, only twice the cost of hitting him on the nose. 
The low price implies quite ordinal y and limited ‘premises’. 
If you killed a man in the King’s /««, it cost you fifty shillings, 
as much as for seducing one of the King’s slave girls. 

It used to be supposed that places with the usual terminations 
-ingham or -ington were settled by groups of blood-relations 
Perhaps some of them were. But it is now held by philologists, 
besides being intiinsically probable, that the original Padding- 
ton or Wilmington or Pockhngton was just the place of Padda, 
Wilma or Pocela — or whatever the names were — and his 
family, perhaps a slave or two, perhaps if he were an important 
man a few freemen whose leader he was It is evident that 
usiially the really important man had his own tun and that 
gioups of freemen had theirs — the Charltons and Ghorltons, 
churls’ places. And it is fair to assume that many settlements, 
especially the small ones, which did not acquire the tell-tale 
name, were also churls’ places. Maybe Padda, Wilma and 
Pocela were just freemen. 

That the average man had a lord of some sort there is no 
doubt, but we do not know the ratio of men to lords. There is 
little doubt that freemen would give presents to their lord and 
do vai lous jobs for him — ^liaiwcsting, wood-cutting, driving the 
game perhaps — besides, of course, fighting unaer his leadership, 
either to snatch land from the natives, to defend it when once 
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settled, or to snatch fiom another English tribe, Middle Angles 
from East Angles, Doiset-men from Someiset-men. Jly Inc’s 
time (about a.d. 700) there was a law in Wessex that if any one 
moved away liom his lord without leave and went into another 
‘shire’, when found he had to come back and pay a fine. ‘That 
rule may have been made to meet some special cases of migr a- 
tion. Ine, or his predecessors, had conquered a good deal of 
land from the Welsh in Somerset, and his great men may have 
wished to check a diift of Wessex frontiersmen to occupy it 
We know from Domesday that even in the eleventh century 
there were still a few men so free that they could leave their 
peisonal lord, and could translcr thcii land, that is the loid’s 
economic advantages from it, to someone else. The whole 
flavour of Anglo-Saxon society is one of loidship nevcithcless; 
but the immediate pre-Conquest loids, judging by Domesday, 
wete relatively few, and gicat. 

That King Ine of Wessex was woiiicd about migration is 
suggested by othei laws ol his which show him making grants 
of land not to 01 dinary freemen but to his noblemen, in ordei to 
get it developed. If a man has twenty hides — a considci able 
‘estate’ — he must show twelve settled, and that implies woiked 
and used, when he wants to move on {he faran wille). There 
were similar rules for men who had ten 01 thiee hides 

A rule follows which shows curiously ‘modern’ and well- 
consideied relations between these lather lestless noblemen 
and the free tenants whom they might settle on the land, ‘if 
a man takes a yard of land [no doubt, as later, a quarter of 
a hide] at an agiecd rent and ploughs it, if the lord requites 
work as well as rent he need not take it if the lord docs not 
give him a house’; and so on. What ‘-work’ the lord might 
have asked for we are not told, nor what soit of lent it was; but 
we see informal relations between lord and freeman being 
regularised, and that with considerable regard to the freeman’s 
position" if I am to do any j'ob for you, you have to find me 
a home We see also a mobile, colonising, frontier sort of 
population, such as must certainly have existed in those eailier 
generations when the very ii regular fiontiers between the 
incoming English and whatever Roman-Biitons they may have 
met lay much further east than Ine’s fiontiers did in a.d. 700. 
Yet another law of the same scries illustrates the restlessness of 
these noble pioneers and thiows some light on their households : 
‘if a nobleman moves on {gif gesitheund man fare), he may take 
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with him his reevCj his smith, and his children’s nui sc’. He must 
not take away the ‘settled’ men, evidently. The lawyer will 
ask, how would that rule be enfoiccd? The economist surmises 
that these three people, so easily taken about, weie servile or at 
least seml-servile ; and he notes that a Wessex lord may be ex- 
pected by this time to have a smith in his tun, or attached to it. 

As for that word the hide, there is general agreement that 
Its original meaning was the amount of land needed to support 
a family, almost certainly not a family in the modern sense but 
a big primitive family of two or three generations living to- 
gether. It is fiist met in a queer document which seems to have 
been compiled for one of the kings of Mercia at some time in 
the seventh century or the eighth. The document gives the 
‘ hides ’ for the various tribes and sections of his kingdom or 
overlordship, 111 round hundreds and thousands — the men of 
the Peak have twelve hundred, the men of Kent fifteen thousand. 
This is not a land survey it is a rough and ready basis for 
levying tribute 01 raising troops — the Peak must provide so 
much or so many Bede says more than once that such-and- 
such a distric t is, ‘ by the English way of reckoning ’ , of so many 
families He is using a recognised description There would, of 
couisc, be some relation between the figure for hides and the 
size, fertility and populousness of the region' Kent was known 
to be wealthy When tiibute had to be paid or men raised, there 
would have to be some local interpretation of a hide. Probably 
there weie pretty clear primitive local notions of the number 
of ‘families’, and of how much land would carry a family. 

That amount would vary with the quality of the soil and the 
method of using it. As time went on, the hide began to be 
thought of as lao acres, with its quaitcr the yardland or 
virgate; but there is evidence for much smaller hides, as one 
might expect. And what is an acre, and how many of the acres 
were ploughed’ There were six different customary acres in 
eighteenth-century Lancashire, and the Cheshire acre was 
twice the statute acre. The question of how many were 
ploughed leads straight to that of early Anglo-Saxon agriculture, 
and of Anglo-Saxon agriculture generally 

What is known of it with absolute certainty? That men 
ploughed with oxen and ploughed long furrows; not much 
more. They knew the four grain crops, wheat, barley, oats and 
rye, but made most use of the last three and m- particular of the 
rye, which dominated the countryside for centuries^* the acres 
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of the rye’j ‘coming through the rye’ Piirjiitive North 
Germany, from which the invadeis came, was not a good wheat 
country, and Germans have always lived largely on rye hi cad 
Wheat growing was no doubt encouraged by the Christian 
missionaries who came from wheat-using countries and wanted 
fine bread for the sacrament; but for the people at largo any 
corn would do, and no doubt like their latci medieval des- 
cendants they grew and ate mixtures of the two autumn-sown 
crops, rye and wheat, and the two spiing-sown, oats and barley 
Barley will ripen farther north than any other grain, which 
may explain why outlying hamlets and bits of coinland were 
known, especially in the north, as beiewicks, liailey-larins. 

About the oxen there is no doubt. We cannot prove that 
a hoise was never harnessed to a plough, but there is no 
evidence the other way Anglo-Saxon England had horses 
enough, and men rode to hunt oi to fight. If Hengist and 
Horsa never existed, it was a horse-lovmg people tliat invented 
them. The early laws are full o( hoise stealing and horse nding. 
The horses of East Anglia are all registered in Domesday liook; 
and there were plenty of them. But there is nothing anywhere 
suggesting a plough-horse, though no doubt horses might be 
used for pack-work about the farms. The ox, the plough-ox, 
is everywhere. 

In trying to picture the early fields, we have to bear in mind 
that some at least of the invaders had almost certainly not got 
beyond that phase of primitive agriculture in which the 
ploughed land is changed every few years, worked until it is 
declining in fertility, and then left to recuperate That is easy 
where land is plentiful, though the breaking-up of fresh land 
means heavy ploughing, especially if it has been grown over 
with thorns or briars or bracken, as it probably has This, with 
the heavy ploughing which was still necessary even in more 
developed forms of agriculture, no doubt helped to establish 
the strong and persistent tradition that a full plough-team 
contained eight oxen It is known that in Germany the eight-ox 
team was normal only for breaking up fresh ground [Meiibruoh), 
and that at a later date in England the two- or four-ox team 
was normal for the ordinary working especially of light soils. 
‘One villanus is there ploughing with two oxen’, an unusual 
sort of entiy in the Domesday of Yoikshire happens to tell us. 
In Scotland, whej^ regular bi eakings up of ‘ outfield ’ remained 
part of the firming tradition, the eight-ox and even the twelve-ox 
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team — with a terribly heavy, cumbrous, and wheelless plough — ■ 
survived until the eighteenth, even the mneteenth, century. 

Scotland, in fact, rather than Norman or Plantagcnet 
England, supplies the best aids when rcconsti noting m imagina- 
tion the course of events on the land; Scotland and places in 
England tvhere we can spell out the agiarian histoiy of small 
settlements For Scotland retained the small settlement — the 
clachan. Scotland’s traditional system of agriculture was 
adjusted to it, and East Lowland Scotland was Anglian enough, 
as Edinburgh’s name and its dialect show. We are not, that is to 
say, dealing with a purely Celtic system when studying old 
Scottish agriculture, though systems about small settlements — 
Celtic or Anglian — are likely to develop common features. 

The ancient Scottish system is not known to us at first hand 
fiom any primitive, or indeed any medieval, century. But its 
character plainly points to the next stage beyond that of con- 
stantly shifting arable fields. The field nearest the clachan, the 
infield, was permanent. It was cut up into long strips, usually 
held alternately by different tenants; and it got most of the 
manure. Beyond it lay grazing land from which semi- 
permanent ‘outfields’ were ploughed up at intervals, perhaps 
given a little manure, and cropped till they were tired and 
needed a rest, just as in primitive agriculture. The breaking-up 
of an outfield that had gone back to tough pasture for ten 
years or so would always be a heavy job. When broken, it 
would be doled out in ships to the tillers of the infield, whose 
oxen had done the work. 

Tins system of in- and outfield was practised in Scotland 
about single farms, as well as about clachans; traces of it 
survived into the late eighteenth century both in the Anglo- 
Danish East Riding of Yorkshiie and in Celtic Cornwall, and 
elsewhere besides; there can be little doubt that, if we knew 
medieval England completely, we should meet plenty of it. 

But that in much of England, and especially about its bigger 
and more important villages, arable fields had become perma- 
nent things to whose features and boundaries you could refer, 
the Anglo-Saxon land charters that became fairly numeious 
after a.d. 700 show. If outfield agriculture is being practised, 
it is being practised within the known bounds of a village or 
group of hamlets. These bounds will normally include arable, 
or potential arable, meadow, waste land and woodland, all 
essential to the life of the community. Rights over wood, waste 
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and meadow go with the land held m the aiablc^fields. Tlicie 
IS no liace of communism, no sciap of evidence that tl?c arable 
was reallottcd periodically among the villagers. It you have 
shifting fields or outfields you must allot as you plough. 

The earliest written reference to fields and their management 
comes, like so much else, from a law of Inc. Tf churls have a 
common meadow or other shared land to fence, and some have 
fenced theii share and some not, and the crops or the grass arc 
eaten [by cattle, or maybe deer*], then’ those who have failed 
to fence must compensate the others. The sitULition is simple. 
Churls, ordinary freemen, have this land It is not a ‘manor ’ 
with a lord to issue instructions. The land is so much Lheiis 
that a royal order is needed to make the obstinate man who 
delays fencing his part, because that is his allair and no one 
else’s, compensate those whom his obstinacy has hurt. It is 
shared land (geddlland, what the Scots much later called 
‘rundale’) that lies open until haymaking 01 harvest gets near, 
and, the outer fence once broken, the sheep may be m the strips 
of meadow or the cows in the strips of corn. 

Nothing IS clearer than that we have here, about the year 
700, some early kind of open-field agriculture — and in a com- 
munity of plain freemen, controllable only by the king 

But lords and other great men, lay or (after the conversion) 
clerical, also had tutis and had households to feed. The lord’s 
‘town’ was certainly sometimes distinct from the chuils’ ‘town’ 
(Charltons). Perhaps m the beginning the lord, when not 
a very great man, did some work himself — though Tacitus 
believed that a gentleman German usually idled or talked 
public affairs when he was not fighting. Certainly he would 
have some slaves: the slave plough-man leraained a familiai 
figure in English society in a.d iooo and a.d. 1066. ‘Bittgi' 
hard work it is, bitter hard work it is ; because I am not free ’ , the 
ploughman says m Aelfiic’s picturescjue dialogue, written to 
teach boys Latin about A.D 1000 He is not just anyone who 
ploughs, but the slave who is kept for that purpose In Domes- 
day Book the number of a lord’s own plough teams constantly 
agrees with the number of slaves recorded on his ‘manor’. 

If the churls have not a distinct tun, their land and the lord’s 
land may lie mixed up ‘in rundale’. They may pay him a food- 
rent; or if he has found the house as well as the land — land 
assigned to him iibundantly at some early tribal conciuest, or 
granted lattr by such a concjuering and colonising king as Ine 
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— in that caso, by Wessex law, he may demand some woik from 
themd iVhat soit of work, oi how much, the earlier Anglo- 
Saxon lecoids never say. From the end of the period there 
have survived, probably liom Wessex or south-west Mercia, 
some precise notes in Latin of the obligations of various named 
classes of men. But we do not know then authority, and there 
has been a great deal of indecisive discussion about the mean- 
ing of the names, and to what classes they correspond, il to any, 
in earlier oi later times, oi in other parts of England They do 
at least suggest that the gap between Wessex lural society 
belore and aftei the Norman Conquest was not very gieat; the 
striedy economic gap, there and elsewhere, was nairowcr still. 

There can be no doubt that lords with slave ploughmen or 
othei slaves often found that it saved trouble, instead of feeding 
and housing them, to let them have a bit of land and run up 
a hut of their own. Slaves with bits of land are mentioned in 
Domesday Book. And long after Domesday Book, we some- 
times meet a type of villein, as he was then called, with very 
heavy labour-services to jiciform but very litde land he looks 
like a descendant of this ‘hutted slave’ type.^ It may be 
a piimitivc type In view of what Tacitus learnt about Teu- 
tonic slavery,^ perhaps the able-bodied male slave m England 
usually had his bit of land. With the slave girl or woman it 
was different; she could woik about your inn, seive as your 
concubine, or perhaps m time be married off to the ploughman. 

Where the hamlet was very small, and theie were innumer- 
able such places in Scotland, the North of England, the West 
and South-West, on the ‘greens’ (Walhani Green) of forest 
clearings, and at the -ends (Ponder’s End) m many counties, 
there fields might be open, but no complicated system of strip 
holdings could grow up At Kcxbrough, near Barnsley, in 1086 
a man called Swan had a plough-team and two tenants who 
shared a team, there was meadow, and plenty of oak woodland 
for the pigs. At Great Slamseys (Slamondesheia) near Brain- 
tree in Essex, a certain Roger held fifteen acres from the Bishop 
of London; there seems to have been no one else there. Seven 
bundled years later, there lay near the hamlet of Appleton, in 
South Lancashiie, an ‘Appleton Field’ which was divided into 
‘about four’ plots ‘all bounded by mere-stones’ (boundary 
stones). There were other fields at Appleton in 1794, but this 

fa 

^ See above, p jg “ See belo\v, p. 102. 

“ See above, p 42, ^ 
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evidently ancient one with the hdinlct name s'uggests what 
fields in places with three or four households may have been 
like in the beginning. 

The he of the land in the Noith and West often favoured 
hamlets, there might be no room, or no big enough stretches 
of good land, for villages with extensive fields. In such regions 
many Celts and Scandinavians had learnt to settle in hamlets, 
or almost solitaiy halls. Danes in the open country of Jutland, 
and settlers in what is now southern Sweden, developed in 
course of time big villages with their wide unenclosed fields. So 
did Gelto-Romans in Gaul. In many open, sandy or chalky 
regions, such as northern France, the North German plains or 
eastern England, the number of good spimgs is limited' 
population tends to accumulate in rathei big blobs along the 
watercourses. In rockier western Britain thcie are springs 
nearly everywheie. There arc stones too, which have to be 
cleared and heaped into boundary banks or walls befoie 
agiiculture can even begin. ‘Gather out the stones.’ On such 
land the hamlet with its small roughly enclosed fields is the 
obvious form of settlement. 

Just how the conquering armies of Northmen took over the 
land, when they occupied and partly colonised what came to 
be the Danelaw, we do not know But it was not merely 
a change of the ruling class, though it was certainly that. There 
was also a strong infusion of free fighting men who seized on 
old village sites or perhaps chose new ones Harewood, at the 
mouth of Wharfedale, was held m 1066 by Thor, Sprot and 
Grim, obvious Danelaw names. No one else is mentioned there; 
though as this Domesday entry is condensed there may have 
been a few thralls to help them and their families with the 
five ploughs reported. Swan of Kexbrough sounds like, a 
Scandinavian, and so does his neighbour Haldene of Wors- 
brough. To the east, in Lincolnshire, not only the men, when 
mentioned in Domesday, but a high proportion of the villages 
to this day have their Danish names The agrarian and social 
life of the Danelaw was much fieer than that of Wessex at the 
time of the Norman Conquest, and so leinained. The Scandi- 
navian type of personal name survived into the thiitcenth 
century, and working peasants long aftei the Norman Conquest 
had land that they could give away to monasteries. 

Gifts of land to the Ghmch had played a great and not 
always a Vholesome part in the evolution of Anglo-Saxon 

I '.2 
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society ^ncl law; but the diicct influciice oi the Church or of 
churchmen on agriculture and village life was limited. The 
Chuich ceitainly taught baibaric kings how to grant away 
their .rights over land by charter — by landbook. 'I'he Chuich 
became a landowner on a huge scale; by the eleventh centuiy 
It held a thiid of Kent. Grants to laymen followed grants to 
the Chuich; and all this was veiy important in the evolution 
of what has sometimes been called ‘Anglo-Saxon feudalism’. 
On the material side, missionaries coming from Italy or the 
Mcditcirancan, like St Augustine and Theodore of Tarsus, 
must have known about many crops and agricultural methods 
which would be new to the English. Their successors for a long 
time had continental contacts. Some frmt trees and vegetables 
may have been bi ought in by, or for, them the few and rather 
unhappy vines of England certainly were. Reasons of luxury 
and old habit as well as of religion probably led immigiant 
churchmen to encourage wheat growing, wc find chapters and 
monasLciies eager to get all the wheat they can after the 
Noiman Conquest.^ And it is possible, though on this point 
iheie is no scrap of first-hand evidence, that churchmen^may 
have encouraged bettei use of the land and improved rotation 
of crops. 

This IS possible because it seems ccitain that churchmen had 
a good deal to do with that more systematic organisation of 
village life in the interest of the controlling powers that can 
be noticed m the later Anglo-Saxon centuries. The clciic could 
read and write' he could keep accounts, he could record 
contracts and obligations When the time came, from a d. 991, 
for paying Danegeld, a tax heavy enough to crush down whole 
classes of society, church lands were olten exempt; and where 
others may have sunk economically, the corporate ecclesi- 
astical landlord might rise. The Church never died, never had 
its lands confiscated, though m the Danish wars they were 
often ravaged just as monasteries were regularly pillaged. But 
cvci June’s land was open to ravage. 

The proper organisation and maintenance of what in Anglo- 
Noiman times came to be called the demesne, that part of the 
estate by which the lord, or lords, lived, were of special im- 
portance to monasteries, and were certainly watched over with 
a continuous caie which few great laymen could match. 
Morcovei, the gicat laymen were always Changing; a large 

^ See below, pp, 80-1. 
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p,in of England was held in 106G by mcmbcis oil the house of 
Ciodwin — new men * 

li, therefoie, one is looking in the eleventh century for big, 
lich, highly organised ‘estates’, one turns to the lands of the 
Archbishop of York oi to those of the Abbot of Glastonbuiy, 
01 1 ather of St Peter or St Mary St Mary held all Glastonbury, 
a very large village. It was tax-free- niinquam geldavit. There 
were twenty-one first-grade tenants (mllani), thiity-three 
second-grade {bordaiii, literally cottagers), and no less than 
seventeen skives. (It was Aelfric, a churchman, ivho had 
described the slave ploughman as a normal, if unfoi tunatc, 
type about the yeai a . d . 1000.) St Mary had a big demesne, 
enough for five ploughs; and the slaves, her slaves, aie enteied 
immediately after the ploughs. There are two lemarkahle 
entries before the very remarkable valuation of Glastonbury 
at £20 — a rentable not a capital valuation, if such modem 
terms may be used. They aie ‘8 smiths and 3 aipents of vines’. 
On these few words imagination has to play; as it may on 
islands in the Glastonbury marsh where St Mary had more 
vines and some fishermen. 

Near London the influence of commerce, and what without 
anachiomsm can be called business methods, make themselves 
felt on Church lands. At Westminster the 19 villani include one 
very substantial man who is said to hold, that is be taxed as for, 
a whole hide. (Some of the others held what was a very nor nial 
full holding for a villein later, a virgate, a quarter of a hide 
apiece; the rest held half-virgates ) But the most interesting 
group at Westminster are forty cottagers who all told pay qot 
‘for their gardens’. Who were they? Thames boatmen? 
London labotircrs? Hangers-on of the abbey-? 

At Willesdcn business methods obtrude. St Paul, in the 
persons of his canons, has abandoned demesne altogether — 
III domimo ml habel The mllani, who heie must certainly be 
translated by ‘villagers’, not by the later Anglo-Norman 
villeins, have taken it over and pay rent for it. It is held at 
farm (for a fixed payment, that means) of the cantins— ai/ 
firmam canonicorum. The villagcis will of cotiise have their own 
holdings too. The demesne in any manor, it may be added, as 
we know it latei, might be either a separate area — -as St Mary’s 
vineyard was — or a set of strips in the fields, or a mixture of the 
two. Whether aflvillagc had a single lord or not, theie tvould 
naturally he land, garden and paddocks about the hall or halls. 
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or in the casp'o! an absentee about his barns and farm buildings 
Most Saints were absentees 

It has been suggested that clerical luanagcis of land may 
have had something to do with forward steps in the use ol the 
arable land and the crop rotations which took place at some 
date between ad. 500 and 1100. The classical lotation of the 
Roman Empire had been two-coursc, ciop and fallow ^ This 
was partly because in most Mediterranean lands spimg-sown 
crops are seldom a success. Early missionaries from the South 
can hardly have taught the English to grow them Spring 
sowing as a general practice must have begun in the moistcr 
North. An old popular legend credited the thiee-course lota- 
tion of crops on the continent — winter corn, spring corn, fallow 
— to the Emperor Charlemagne (a d. 800) We know that 
this 1 otation was practised, though we do not know how widely, 
m England after a.d. i ioo, and thete is no sufficient reason to 
suppose that it was then a novelty. We also know that in 
thirteenth-century England, and indeed much later, the two- 
course rotation was widespread;^ and other more primitive 
ways of cropping, Irom one of which the later Scottish system 
ceitainly evolved, must — we have argued® — have been mote 
widespread than we can piovc. Welsh evidence suggests that, 
among the mainly pastoral people that the medieval Welsh 
were, the most primitive system of all long suivived — that in 
which the cornfield is not a peimanent thing, but is ploughed 
up from the wide grazing land that a pastoral tribe requires, 
and then allowed to revert to pasture, the tribe perhaps 
moving on. 

Crop-rotation is independent of the lay-out of the fields. 
There can be a two- or thrce-couise rotation in big village 
fields or on the two or three fields of a solitary farm. But in 
village fields, whether two or three, a man must have about the 
same amount of land in each, if he is not to starve at intervals. 

The Charlemagne legend suggests, and continental docu- 
ments confiim, that the threc-course rotation spread in 
north-western Euiope from ‘the vast well-organised demesnes 
of the crown and the gi’eat abbeys of Northern Gaul’, during 
the eighth and ninth centuries.* Probably it had spread to 

* Sec above, p. 2’^. * See below, p. 8 q. 

® See above, p 48. 

■' Marc Bloch in The Cambtulge Etonomic Hulory oj Euiope, vol. 1 (1941), 

p. 130. 
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England before ad iooo. What makes onc^ suspccL the 
influence oi the Chut eh is the difliculty of pictuiin^ any re- 
adjustment of cropping in village fields except whci c there 
was some strong and far-sighted directing authority. That the 
Church was. True, in a small village of fice churls, with plenty 
of land m reserve, where one field had been divided, say 
between lye and oats, and one left fallow yearly, a village 
meeting can be imagined deciding to make a small new field 
on the waste to grow more of one of the crops, and then 
deciding to extend it year by year until it matched the others. 
The division of all the big .shared fields, when we come to 
know more about them, into sections — the fui longs or shots — 
whose stiips often ran in different directions, suggests such 
a gradual adding of section to .section. Bui it is easier to imagine 
an Abbot of Glastonbury, or one of those managing reeves 
whom Inc’s law allowed lords to take about with them, 
issuing instructions about field lay-out to tenants obliged to 
do some work for a lord ivho had provided them with log- 
cabms Easiest of all if he were a colonising lord, or one 
tiymg to bring loack into cultivation land laid waste in a Danish 
raid or some campaign. I’oi that there was ample opportunity 
between the reigns of Alfred and Canute. 

All this is speculative; wc know of open fields and strips, but 
we have not absolute proof of any thice-course agiicultuie 
in England before a.d i ioo. It may conceivably have come 
first with Normans who knew those ‘well-organised demesnes’ 
across the Channel; and no doubt in some cases it did. But 
the high probability is that it was here already. 


THE ECONOMY OF SCOTLAND AND WALES 

Of Scotland before the eleventh century we are infinitely 
ignorant, for lack of documents; on early Wales we are better 
informed. We know that in time the Scottish infield and 
outfield agriculture became common both to the Anglian 
Lothians and to the Celtic West and North, it was a product 
not of racial instinct but of economic environment. Wc know 
that Celtic life was tiibal, the land hold by tribe or clan, and 
the mainstay of life the cattle. We suppose that agricultuie 
in Scotland long remained at the primitive stage m which 
some of the tribful land is broken up for ciops yearly, or from 
time to time, and then allowed to go back to pasture. We 
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expect thill ^vherc the non-tribal Scandinavians came in by 
sea — to Caithness; the Hebrides and some other places — a inoic 
individual and settled agriculture must have been practised 
about those scattered homesteads that appear in the Icelandic 
sagas! Wc need not be told that the mam crops everywhere 
were oats and barley, with very little wheat. 

Welsh society is clearer, although there is difficulty in dating 
the earliest Welsh laws. It also is dominated by the herds and 
flocks The prince is a great rancher, with his winter and summer 
pastures. His freemen are the same on a smaller scale, living 
not in villages but in scattered halls, ‘quasi sohtarii’, just like 
hermits, as Gerald of Wales wrote in the twelfth century. It is 
the servile people, no doubt of conquered tribes, who live in 
hamlets below them are the absolute slaves, of the prince, of 
the freeman, or even of these servile ‘taeogs’. In Wales we 
know that virgin soil was broken up from time to time, as in 
a predominantly pastoral society we should expect. But since 
parts of the country — ^Anglesey, the Vale of Clwyd, the Vale 
of Glamorgan — were famous for their corn (Bede knew of the 
Anglesey crops), m them probably a more permanent agri- 
culture developed early. It is for some of these servile villages 
that there has survived an elaborate set of rulings about how 
the ploughed land is to be divided up among those who supply 
the various oxen of the team and the plough itself’ you must 
have some such rules or understandings when you are breaking 
up virgin soil co-operativcly, and humble men must co- 
operate. ‘There is nothing to suggest that a system of co-tillage 
existed . . . among the free tribesmen ’ ^ Perhaps they did not 
need to till at all; for the servile hamlets paid them rents in 
food. Or perhaps, like Swan of Kcxbrough, each substantial 
free tribesman had his own team, and a slave or two to manage 
it. The only taeogs, serfs, who held their land for labour, not for 
a food-rent, were groups settled close to the prince’s ‘ court’, his 
wooden palace, and controlled by an ill-sounding official, the 
‘dung bailifT’. The prince’s other taeogs paid food-rent to him, 
as their felloivs did to his fiee tribesmen. 

' Sir John Edward Lloyd, A Histoiy of Wales . . to the Edwardian Conquest 
(1939). vol. I, p. agG, n. 65 
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ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND. TOWNS AND TRAfE 

In the five centuries aftci- the ouginal slow conquest of a count! y 
that Rome had never really uibanised, and in which what 
urban civilisation she had nuised info life was in decline before 
that conquest began/ the English and Anglo-Dancs had 
gradually developed a town-hfe of a very un-Roman sort. 
Whether there was any continuity of town-life across the dark 
gulf of the generations of conquest has been much discussed. 
At some places there certainly was not. Callem died and 
Silchestei was born near its ruins. Vetulamium died and in 
time St Albans rose near it. Whatever Rome had built at 
Gambiidgc became by 695 a ‘waste chestci ’ where the monks 
of Ely dug up a good stone coffin for their p.'Uron saint, though 
perhaps it had only become waste lecently That London and 
York, Bath and Gloucester, Chester and Lincoln, Dover and 
Brough on the Humber weie evei completely deserted is 
unlikely, but even London probably became a village with 
its fields, and had to giow again into something like what 
economists think of as a town. And in 1086 the Archbishop 
had land in the fields of Yoik 

The best approach to the town-life of those five ccntuiies is 
backwards, for Domesday provides that very laie thing for the 
eleventh century, some figures which allow rough estimates of 
size, with a little information about particulai town inhabi- 
tants; and theie aie some other scraps of evidence to fill in the 
Domesday outline. Most unfortunately there is no description 
in Domesday of Winchester or London, the ceremonial and 
the effective capitals; though an account of Winchestei from 
a few years later survives. But there is a full account of York, 
that capital of the North wheie for a time a Viking had 
reigned, at which Harold Hardiada had struck before Harold 
Godwinson beat and killed him at Stamford Bridge in 1066. 
Theie is also a useful but much less full account of Glou- 
cester, the western capital in which William sometimes ‘wore 
his crown’. 

York had seven ‘shires’ or wards The return gives the 
number of houses they contained, inhabited or uninhabited. 
On this basis it is hard to suppose that the town population 
in 1086 can have been less than 5000: it was ptobably not less 
than 7000 Of tke occupied inhabitants we hear only, besides 
1 Sec above, pp. 3G-7. 
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the Archbisllop and the Canons, of four judges, of ‘a certain 
moneyer’, one of at least ten who struck money for the crown 
in York, of Oclo the catapult-man (bahslarius) and of Lanchic 
the carpenter , No doulDt Landric was a military caipenter who 
worked on the palisades of the early type of Noiman castle, and 
Odo a siege expert. Theie were several mills, two new ones 
had been destroyed m the making of ‘the Ktng’s pool’, a fish- 
pond The burgesses, ot some of them, were cultivators Many 
of the houses belonged to great men outside, who found a town- 
house convenient for buying, selling ot letting William’s 
half-bi other, the Count of Mortain, had fourteen such houses' 
he also had ‘two stalls m the Shambles and the Church of 
Holy Cl OSS ’ a butcher’s stall and a church were both income- 
yielding property. 

This is the outline sketch of an ecclesiastical, military and 
administrative centie, which must have had in it men of all the 
trades appiopiiate to the needs of its military, spiritual and 
judicial garrisons. Where money was struck other metals 
would be worked • we meet the butcher and must assume that 
earliest mechanical expert, the millwright Of merchants wc 
are not told; but two or three generations eailicr York was 
said to be lull of them, ‘especially from the people of the Danes’. 
They left their mai k at Copmanthorpe, ‘ merchants’ settlement ’, 
downstream. It appears only as a village like the rest in 
Domesday, so we cannot tell whether they still used it. York, 
whose population had certainly fallen since 1066, had suffered 
terribly with all Yorkshire; not only by William’s wasting but 
by that of Noise or Danish invaders. It was not William who 
had reduced the value of Bridlington (to the King) from ^32 
to 8s . : there is some forgotten tragedy in those figures Prob- 
ijbly trade was less active in 1 086 than it had been when Canute 
reigned on both sides of the sea. 

A lemarkable thing about York is the astonishingly high 
propoi lion of the population of the great shire resident in it 
The moots and dales, east, west and north, were very thinly 
peopled, and always had been. There were substantial villages 
in the open central country, especially just west of York, 
Elsewhere lonely moorland halls, Yockenthwaites or Goath- 
lauds, with a handful of people about them, anticipated 
Wuthcring Heights. Some of the best villages had escaped 
damage in the wais and wastings, but many^had suffered and 
lay desolate. As a result, a generous estimate on the basis of 
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Domesday cannot make the whole population outside Yoik 
much above 40,000j against York’s 5000-7000 * 

For Gloucester Domesday Book gives us no total number 
of houses, as it docs at York. (Returns of houses in Lincoln 
and Norwich suggest a population of some 6000 for each.) 
But we have another eleventh-century account of Gloucester, 
from which we may suppose a population of something like 
3000. That only sixteen houses had been cleared away to build 
Gloucester Castle, and that only fourteen more were returned 
in Domesday Book as empty, suggests life on a smaller .scale; at 
York the castle had emptied a whole ward, and house sites by 
the hundred were vacant. But Gloucester had an impoitant 
group of moneyers and was in a position to pay substantial 
dues to the king. For an inciease in these he had agiced to 
abandon some ancient dues that the Confessor had 1 eccived — 
twelve ‘scsters’ of honey, thirty-six ‘dickeis’ of iron, and a 
bundled rods of wi ought non to make nails for his ships 

The honey is evidently a token survival of an ancient food- 
rent or iitual olTering. That the Conqueror could do without 
the two sorts of iron, and preferied cash, suggests that his 
agents knew wheie to buy nails; but peihaps eatliei kings’ 
agents had also known, and the ancient gift had survived thi ough 
someone’s inertia. 

London, which had at least twenty moneyeis in 1042 to 
York’s ten, may well have had twice York’s population. Its 
citizens had ‘made’ kings in the eleventh century, and the 
Conqueror dealt with them direct There were Londoners 
known as borough-thanes who ‘ probably formed a recognized 
urban patriciate’,^ and there were London aldermen. The city 
had an elaborate series of courts, and an ancient ‘peace-gild’ 
to preserve order both within its walls and in the adjacertt 
counties with which it had dealings. It had also what came to 
be called a ‘ kmghts-gild ’ But as an eleventh-centuiy knight 
was a Knecht or servant, only becoming a ‘knight’ when his 
master armed and horsed him, so making him a chevalier or 
Kilter, these may have been mcicly the thanes’ jumois. ('I'here 
were elevcnth-centuiy thanes’ gilds in Cambridge and Exeter 
which contained both classes ) We do not know that London 
thanes or ‘knights’ weie concerned with trade, but they may 
well have been. So lai back as a d b86, when thcie were still 
kings in Kent, tl»c Kentish king had a hall in London and 
' Sir^'ranlc M Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (ig.is), p. 531. 
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a tecve before whom cattle dealings by Kentish men were 
witness&d, and it is dilTicult to suppose that these London 
thanes and knights did not do some buying and selling, es- 
pecially if they owned land outside the city, or acted as agents 
lor earls or gi cater kings than a king ol Kent. 

Whoever did the trade of London, there was ccitainly 
plenty of it The Kentish law of a d. 686 points to that food- 
supply trade between town and country which Adam Smith 
called ‘the gieat commerce of every civilized society’. Three 
hundred years after 686 London had also, as in Roman times, 
a well-developed and formally regulated long-distance trade, 
an even surer test of economic development. There were rules 
for wine and fish from Rouen, and there is reference to trade 
with Normandy in general. Flemings, men of Ponthieu on the 
lower Somme, men of ‘Fiance’ — old France, the lie dc 
France — men of Huy, Liege and Nivelles, to-day in eastern 
Belgium but then in Lower Lorraine, and ‘ men of the Emperor ’, 
from inner Germany, are also referred to. These last bi ought 
pepper, which must have come through Venice from the East, 
and across the Alps That there were traders’ quarters outside 
the city boundaries, the churches of St Clement Danes, by the 
Thames strand, and St Olave’s (Olaf’s) in Southwark attest. 
They served converted Danes and Norsemen, and may have 
been dedicated under the convert Canute. 

The Domesday customs of the Cinc[ue Ports show that they 
were active trading towns with their own shipping, whose 
cross-channel business William’s conquest had greatly stimu- 
lated; but we learn nothing of their size. We do learn, by an 
accidental reference, that Dover had a gildhall — gihalla 
burgensium So no doubt had some other towns, but Domesday 
^ook does not happen to mention them 

Judged by tire number of moneyers whose locally struck 
coins are known — a fair but imperfect test because of the 
accidents of discovery — the chief remaining towns of any 
economic importance in the eleventh century were Lincoln, 
Winchester, Chester, Canterbury, Oxford, Worcester and 
Thetford, still a bishop’s seat in 1086 Thetford probably had 
more inhabitants then (4000-5000) tlian it had eight hundred 
yeais later. But this test by com finds probably underrates the 
importance of Dover, Ipswich, Norwich and Bristol; though in 
general it agrees with what other evidence suggests. Lincoln, 
Chester with its Irish trade, and Oxford, are ol?viously im- 
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portant in Domesday So are episcopal Ganteibut y, Wyi ccsler 
and Thetfoid At Winclie&ter, the ancient cnpitid, nioiicy was 
perhaps struck in greater quantity than the town’s economic 
impoi lance wai ranted. 

The list suggests how important official lecognilion had 
been in tlic lise of old English towns. To acquire that lecogni- 
tion a site naturally had to possess advantages, some of them 
economic — a foid, a bridge, a port, Roman walls, perhaps the 
luins of a chutch, or the colini of a saint like Durham or 
Bury St Edmund’s But it was its choice, at some date between 
A D 600 and 950, by a local or national king and his adviseis, 
for the seat ol a bishop or the quaiteis of a gairison, that was 
the turning point in its histoiy. People came in whom the 
place’s own fields might not be able to Iced, and with that came 
the beginnings of the distinction between town and countiy. 
Navigable water helped, and most waters weie navigable to 
the .ships of eaily centuries, as Viking i aiding voyages up both 
the Ouses and up the Seine show. There was Oxen-ford and 
there was Granla-biidge, the bridge, as wc believe, that joined 
two eaily villages each of which had its own set ol fields, fields 
which remained for moie than a thousand yeais Those fields 
were so much the dominant thing in the Cambridge of 1086 
that almost all the townsmen’s recorded grievances were 
faimcis’ grievances Picot the sherifl'had taken from them their 
common pasture, had forced them to do carting services, had 
forced them to lend him their plougli-teams nine times instead 
of thiee times a year. Quatiels about ploughs 01 mills, rather 
than any commeicial or ‘industiial’ grievance, weie the most 
likely causes of fiiction in an average English town of the 
eleventh centuiy. And, as has been seen, the eleventh-century 
gild of Gambiidge, or its shire, was a gild of thanes, not of 
shopmen or merchants If they had a gildhall it would be 
a place for drinkings, a place for gatherings to attend one 
another’s funerals, or foi sharing among themselves the ex- 
penses incurred wlien one of them had killed an outsider These, 
and the heavy fine for killing a gild brother, arc all 111 their 
rules written down about the year a.d, iooo. 

Even these average agiicultural and military towns had 
their markets, outside of which — if the law as laid down by 
Edward the Elder shortly after a.d 900 was cnfoiced — there 
was to be no buying and selling. No doubt the tiade in such 
a place wcTuld be mainly of the simple town-and-country soi t. 
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But wc can assume inter miUcnt visits of itadcis, chapmen, 
from a^ distance. According to Inc’s law such people were 
supposed to do all \ heir business before witnesses ; and according 
to Alfred’s law they weie to bung before the King’s repre- 
sentative, his reeve, at a public meeting, the men they wcie 
taking with them, by ship or cross-countiy caiavan, to state 
their number and accept full liability Ibr their conduct A 
sound rule in a rough society, just the sort of rule that an 
Afiican chieftain liked to enfoice in recent times; but whether 
it was effectively enforced between Allied’s day and the Norman 
Conquest we do not know 

By another law often quoted — but was it as often obeyed? — 
these ‘far-coming’ men were obliged to shout or blow their 
horns if they wished not to be mistaken for robbers oi enemies 
'I'he horn took the place of the caravan, bells of another age 
and climate. On ship-board, the eqmvalcnt for honest tiadeis 
may have been some kind of chanty. It certainly was in one 
recoided case. When the men on the ‘ Lorraine fleet ’, bringing 
Rhenisii wine, came up the Thames, they raised their ensigns 
at ‘the new weir’ and, if they liked, sang their carol {leur 
Kiiiele) all the way to London Bridge. The document quoted 
is of about a.d. 1130, but these traditional iituals have to giow 
up long befote they are written down. 

Merchants had moved in groups, by land 01 sea, ftoin the 
beginning, if only for safety So the ‘iar-coming’ men of the 
Bronze Age must have travelled, it is not likely that flint- 
pedlars before them travelled alone. The flint-user in Action 
who goes by himself to buy an iron knife is a moving figure, but 
not true to type.^ You do not trade with strange tribes like that. 
If trade between town and country is ‘ the great commerce of 
every civilised society’, this venturing long-distance trade 
every wheie preceded towns and helped to make possible 
civilisation, the ways of towns. The Anglo-Saxons had known 
it when they still feared and hated the real town. There was 
nothing uiban about the Northmen, but they too were traders. 
To the men of all the Saxon centuries, the essential thing 
about the merchant, the chapman, was that he travelled So 
he docs in the early laws; so he does still in Aelfiic’s dialogue, 
of about A.D 1000. Aelfric was no economist and his plan did 
not require peifect accuracy, but it gives the right impression; 
‘ I go ovci seas ’, the merchant is made to say, ‘ and buy ptu pie 

^ Rudyard Kipling, Rewards and Fairies; ‘ The Kmfd and the^^aked Chalk,’ 
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and fiilk, precious gems and gold, many-coloui cd gaiincuLs 
and dyes, wine and oil, ivory and brass, copper and tin, sulpiiiu 
and glass and suchlike things.’ It is odd that Aclfnc should 
omit spices. He may be wiong about tin, though very likely 
some was imported , foi we have not certain proof of Goi iiish 
workings in his day About copper he is almost certainly tight. 
The rest of the list is correct England has no sulphur and the 
level of Anglo-.Saxon glass-working was low The most impor- 
tant Items in the list foi later histoiy aie the dyestulFs and the 
wine. There were dyeing materials in Britain, but those most 
prized weie impoited, and this affected the later development 
of the cloth industry, as will appear ^ Wine was the exception 
to the rule that a primitive merchant normally handled things 
of gieat value and small bulk. The wmc requued what in 
modern language might be called a bulk luxury trade First 
made essential by the demands of the Church — which helps to 
explain the Glastonbury vineyaids — -the Rouen and ‘Lorraine’ 
impoits show that wine had a more than ritual use in the 
eleventh century, though it was not consumed so widely as it 
came to be by the thirteenth Both thanes and chuils had other 
drinks 

It was natuial for Aclfnc to overlook some ‘vulgai’ com- 
modities that entered into trade. We have met the fish of the 
men of Rouen Theie would be some dried fish also, stockfish, 
from Scandinavia; some pitch probably, peihaps some timber, 
and to south-eastern poits probably some salt But when 
Englishmen went abroad, and by the eleventh cen tury at latest 
some did — not to mention the Anglo-Danes — they looked for 
precious things. The other things wc may suppose were carried 
mainly in ships of the producing lands. What goods were 
brought into Chester, by a tiade mentioned incidentally in 
Domesday, we are not told we guess that they included hides 
and slaves, from pastoral Ireland and the piratical Isle of Man. 
We heai of a Bristol slave-maiket after the Noiman Conquest. 
The slave-trade Aclfric ignoied. 

The story of the Angli who were angeli illustrates the slave- 
export trade of pagan England No doubt the pagan 
Scandinavian raideis of Christian England engaged in it. 
After that the trade must have declined; but it is not ceitam 
that it actually died; though we have no proof that it was 
important even inieaily days. Gei lainly the agi aiiaii slaves were 
' See below, p. 156. 
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too useful at home Lo be shipped abroad, it is of import 
only that we hear definitely in the eleventh century, though 
there was still some coastal i aiding wliich may have meant 
export 

We know about English exports more often from rare 
continental references to them, or from archaeological evidence, 
than from any record on the English side Before the Christian 
North and East were pillaged and ruined by the pagans in the 
ninth century, the monasteries had been homes of ecclesi- 
astical art — embroidery, metal-work, mannscript-writmg and 
illumination. The Anglo-Saxon missionaries to Germany helped 
to spread knowledge of these arts, as did the position of Alcuin 
at the court of Chailcmagne How far the undoubtedly deep 
mark that they made on continental artistic craftsmanship and 
penmanship was due to actual export, rather than to the 
influence of such migrants, is not clear • a certain amount of 
export, if only of the things the migrants carried with them, 
can, howevei , be taken for granted. 

It was fiom Charlemagne’s chancery that a letter which has 
/survived was sent to Olia of Mercia, the greatest king in eighth- 
/ century England, m a d. 796, begging that the saga exported 
from Offa’s teiiitory might be made of the old size. The usual 
Uanslation is ‘cloaks’, suggesting mihtaty cloaks for Ghaile- 
magne’s army. But did he equip his men? Perhaps ‘ cloths ’ or 
‘ blankets ’ is just as likely. It is hard to suppose that we are not 
here dealing with some regular trade in which lough standards 
of length for the ‘piece’ were known lo merchants, merchants 
who had confided a trade grievance to the Emperor’s clerks. 
We seem to see darkly the earliest lecorded export of English 
textiles — ^women’s work from start to finish, there can be no 
_doubt. Centuries later, Highland women who had spun and 
woven cloth sang as they dyed it with vegetable dyes of their 
own making. After 796 darkness falls over this textile industry 
• — it was never well lighted; but a few scattered continental 
relerences suggest that the export may have continued; and 
Aellric’s reference to the imported, and therefore superior, 
dyestufis suggests progress in technique which would help to 
account for the relatively high level of industrial organisation 
which IS found m the twelfth century. The Fiisians across the 
water, and after them the Flemings, had textile industries early 
de%'elopcd; and the English, with better wijol supplies, were 
well situated to develop their own. n 
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Yet there is no doubt that the England of the lonth and 
eleventh centuries, like the England of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth, was in the main an exporter of raw materials or 
foodstuffs. The total quantity would be small, as the ships 
weie, but we either know, or can safely infer, some export to 
Scandinavia and Iceland of coin and meal and beer; some 
general export of the lead which the English certainly worked 
from the plentiful supplies that their neighbours lacked; 
possibly some export of tin Wool and cheese, hides and skins 
and salt make up the list. When the King and the earl shared 
‘lastage’ on each load shipped from Chester, thcie must have 
been some loads of salt foi lush consumption; foi the Cheshite 
salt ‘ wyches ’ were the basis for a regulated trade, whose rules, 
like those about the levy of lastage, arc in Domesday. 'T'he 
royal levy, it is to be noted, was on exports; ships coming 
‘with the peace and leave of the king’ might ‘sell undistutbecl 
what things they had’, though no doubt the men of Chester 
would demand some maiket tolls 


ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND" GRAFTS AND CRAFTSMEN 

There had been craftsmen among all the invading tribes — 
smiths working in iron, in bronze, and in the precious metals; 
potters; shipwrights. No doubt every man was a handy rough 
carpenter, as every Russian peasant is, but the men who 
designed and directed woik on the sea-going ships must have 
been in some degree specialists, the sagas contain memories of 
King Olaf’s master shipbuilder. Tanning, like everything else 
piepaiatory to or connected with the making of clothes, would 
be done at home, tieie again the Highlands of the eighteenth 
century furnish a parallel: leather for biogucs was as much, 
home-made there as the brogues themselves; but bioochcs and 
claymores wcie not 

Some of the smiths of the fifth, sixth and seventh centuiics 
were wonderful craftsmen. Tubes had their pattei ns in bi ooches 
and other ornaments; so that aichaeologists believe they can 
trace tribal boundaries by the occunencc of, it may be. Middle 
Anglian and East Anglian types in graves on either side of some 
suitable frontier. Most wonderful of all is ‘the gorgeous bar- 
baric jewellery of Kcnt’^ which may date horn a.d 500, 01 
even earlier, withAits inlaid garnets and blue glass, its cloisonne 
^ R. H. Hodgkin, A Hulory of ilte Anglo-Sarom (iD3!)), vol i, p. 91 
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and mo^al filigree work. Great men had their gold-em- 
broidercd clothes, their buckles and bioochcs were gilt; their 
drinking-horns were mounted m silver-gill or in gold. This is 
all from pagan times, because only pagans put treasures, 
weapons and jewels in the graves of their dead. They put their 
great women’s treasures in also — beads and pins, needles and 
tweezers of bronze, even work-boxes of bronze, some highly 
ornamented The workmanship we admire; some of it could 
not easily be bettered ; but the workers escape us. Were any of 
them surviving Romano-Britons as has sometimes been sup- 
posed? Did the bronzesmith or goldsmith — and this seems 
most likely — move about from hall to hall, working for his keep 
and some reward? An expert specialist he must have been. No 
one else could have done such work 

The smith — swordsmith or common blacksmith — is less 
obscui e. He had a wider range of customers, and so there were 
more of him. The greatest man would hardly keep his own 
bronze- or goldsmith ; but it has been seen how a loi d on the 
move might take ‘his’ smith with him.^ At the end of the 
period, those eight smiths at Glastonbury® can hardly have all 
been kept at work as ‘estate’ smiths of the abbey, though they 
may have been The six smiths reported m Domesday from the 
little hamlet of Hessle near Wragby in the West Riding must 
have been not merely specialists but a specialised group, 
a rudimentary industrial concentration, the solitary one 
revealed in 1086 in a bleak region that was to have plenty 
seven hundred years later. To such concentrations, and older 
ones, there is clear evidence from place-names m Yoi-kshire, 
Staffordshire, and elsewhere — Smeatons and Smethcots and 
Smethwicks, all of which, philologists affirm, have a plural as 
ffie basis of their first syllable : it was not Smith’s im but the 
tm of the smiths. 

This is not in the least surprising. There was always a con- 
sideiable output of iron goods of many sorts. Families would 
specialise to the trade, their members marry and transmit it. 
Very likely the ‘half-naked’ woman nail-maker, who rightly 
shocked nineteenth-century commissioners in the Black Country, 
was in the direct succession to a still more naked slave girl : there 
was always a good demand for nails. Also for axes, including 
the heavy battle-axes with which the housecarles fought at 
blastings. Would these be the work of a bl^ksmith here and 
’ See above, pp 45-6. “ See above, p. 
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a blacksmith there? They may have been. But gr^^ups of 
armourers seem more probable, like the smiths who have given 
their name to a few villages. 

Potters and soap-makers and salters are also to be traced in 
place-names. The last were certainly men who made salt — or 
had it made for them — at the ‘wyches’, and then travelled 
about selling it; for their name occurs oftenest at fords and 
bridges, and the like: Sawtry in Huntingdon is the salters’ 
landing-place. What appears to be a shoemakers’ village is 
found in Lincolnshire, Sutterby. At first it seems impossible, 
but as Aelfric’s ‘shoemaker’ was a general leather-woi ker — he 
tells the boys what things he made — -like an Indian moM, we 
are justified in imagining a group of such people important 
enough to give that place its name. 

A craftsman of any sort was oiiginally called a wright. The 
word became specialised to the different soits of workers in 
wood — shipwrights, wheelwrights, wainwrights ; but you could 
still in the eleventh centuty call ‘shoemakei-s’ and masons 
weights Wood was, and long remained, the raw material for 
the simple vehicles and mechanisms of both country and 
town life — ^wood with perhaps some metal fittings. A four- 
wheeled waggon of about the year a.d. 8oo that has been 
preserved in a Norwegian grave-mound is finely made of wood 
throughout, and probably represents the best workmanship of 
the day, for it belonged to a great man. It is certainly 
specialist wainwrights’ and wheelwrights’ work 

By far the most interesting of these wrights to the economist 
is the millwright, the earliest English harnesser of power and 
transnutter of it by the simple wooden machinery of the 
prirmtive water-mill. We meet him first by name shortly after 
the year a.d. iooo, but he had been at work long before. He^. 
appears at that date, with the plumber, as a possible workman 
on some big estate or group of estates; but it would be only 
a very important group that could keep such a specialist 
employed. The average millwright must have travelled like 
the salter, or had some district in which he and his mates 
undertook the building and upkeep of the mills and the mill- 
streams He was both civil and mechanical engineer in embryo. 
As there are more than 5000 mills entered in Domesday, 
537 in Norfolk, 436 m Lincoln, and 104 even in the wasted and 
backward county rf York, work for a millwright’s gang can be 
pictured in^ nearly every hundred or wapentake, After the 
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Normal Conquest, the mill appeals as a manorial institution, 
its use obligatory on all the people of the mill-owning lord How 
I'ai back the bcgmmngs of this obligation went is not known, 
but the mills ai e a source ol revenue to their loi ds in Domesday 
I'hc early kings of Kent have been seen with grinding slaves,^ 
ivliich suggests that Augustine would not have come across 
many watei-mills Hand-mills, querns, had been the sole type 
in Roman Britain, and they survived more oi less everywhere, 
to bi'come dangei ous competitoi s with the manorial water-mill 

The spread of the water-mill fiom the zero of a.d. 486 or 586 
to the 5000 and moi e of a d . 1 086 is one of the greatest economic 
achievements of those five or six centuries; but it is completely 
uiiroi orded. Clatllc and money and ploughs, smiths and reeves 
iind crowds oi muidcicrs, are found in the early laws, but 
iieiiher tuiUs noi millwrights These unknown men, in the 
liaK-dviliscd watei y Not th, had done what Gi eecc and Rome— 
with a suntiiei climate, in places less abundant water, and 
cverywheie mote slaves — had never thought or never tioublccl 
to do in then great days. 

Of the plumber, the lead-woiker, who appears beside the 
niilhs right as a potential estate specialist, we know very little. 
Lead-mining went on, though pethaps not continuously, but 
we meet it in the ninth century in Dcrbyshiie and Gloucester- 
shiie; and it appeal s in Domesday. Once mined and smelted, 
lead IS easy to work, and any boy could turn out such things as 
the bob on a plumb-line. We hear in Bede of lead used for 
a chuich roof, ' ablata ha)undim''- — after removal of the thatch — 
and the wiitei of about ad. 1000 who mentions the plumber 
would piobably have a church estate in mind. 

By the time that this ‘plumber’ is met there must have been 
-a fair handful of masons with their plumb lines The first 
invaders had no knowledge of stonework, but they weie sur- 
roundedby the ruins of Rome After the conveision of England, 
workers from Gaul corrung in Augustine’s train, or brought to 
the North by Benedict Biscop, used Roman brick or Roman 
stone for the first English churches, as can be seen in Wilfrid’s 
crvpt at Hexham, built in about .a d. 675 It is thought, how- 
ever, that the work at Bnxwoi th Ghuich in Northamptonshire, 
‘peihap.s the most impo.sing’® piece of seventh-century archi- 

^ See above, p. 42 

.Sir ‘\l(red W Cl'apham, Euqlish Romanesque Anhilecture bejjare the Conquest 
DJSohp. 33- 
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tcctuie surviving north of the Alps, may have beeir i^one by 
native masons Certainly by the eighth century a native school 
of stone-carvers had developed, whose ciaft is best shown m 
the so-called Anglian crosses of which many examples survive. 
After the dreary interlude ol the Danrsh wars, stone building 
revived; and there seems no doubt that in the tenth, and more 
especially the eleventh century, there was an active ‘school’ of 
mason church-architects in England, of which we should know 
more if their work, on all the greater sites, had not been swept 
away or bur red beneath that of their Norman successors But 
the best of the surviving Saxon village churches, and the few 
in towns, like St Mary le Wigford at Lincoln or St Bene’t at 
Cambridge, stand to show what the late Saxon ‘stone-wirght’ 
could do He had still seldom got beyond rubble walling, the 
stone, s sometimes roughly setuared for the corners, but arches, 
windows and carving witness to a good, if simple, tradition. 
The buildings stand, but of the stone-wrights we know nothing, 
except that they appeal to have worked exclusively for the 
Church 

ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMAN GONQ,UERORS 

To the economist, the Norman Conquest is not so decisive an 
episode as it rightly seems to the general historian It made no 
change in the economic resources of Britain or in its economic 
position in western Europe, and did not at once link it any 
more closely with othei regions The growing intimacy with 
the outer world that we notice after 1066 might have come in 
any event Population was not appreciably reduced by the 
conquest, so far as we can tell, except in the poor northern 
territories that William wasted — there had been plenty of 
wastings before his, and were to be aflei it To ‘make’ the 
New Forest William only cleared a few infertile villages; both 
he and his followers were too greedy and too business-like to 
reduce the human capital of the land by which they meant to 
live. True, the old ruling class vanished almost entirely — Thor 
and Sprot and Gilm lost Haiewood just as King Harold 
Godwinson lost his innumerable ‘manors’. Some of the ruling 
class died at Hastings; some emigrated to serve as mercenaries 
at Constantinople; some may have been pushed down in the 
social scale to begpme tenants, or worse, whci e once they had 
been lordsf a few came to teiTns with the conquerors But m 
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ihcu' pl("icc appealed the immigiants — ihefiancigenae of Domes- 
day, ‘ Frenchmen ’ who might be Normans or Bretons, Flemings 
or Lorraincrs. The greatest landed proprietor of all, the Church, 
was not dispossessed, though Archbishop Stigand and others 
weie; and a Lorramer became Bishop of Heieford 

The land was cultivated as before, though the new ruling 
class, lay and cleiical, weie sometimes innovators in what the 
modern world calls estate management. But such innovations 
take time to produce important economic effects ‘Already 
before 1066. . in the south and west, and sporadically even in 
the northern Danelaw’ — fiom the Fens to the Tees — we find 
‘ the familiar form ol social order by which the men of a village 
maintained their lord’s household by rent 01 labour in leturn 
for . .protection and justice. .In the south and west, the 
Flench ..could ask for little more than ..English custom 
gave.’ ^ 

'Their lord’; it is easy to slip unconsciously, when thinking 
of eleventh-ccntuiy, or for that matter twelfth- or thirtecnth- 
ccntuiy England — of Scotland it is hard to think precisely on 
these matters at all, for lack of evidence — it is easy to slip into 
the assumption, one village one lord. For many villages all 
over the country, especially in Wessex and on Chinch land, the 
assumption can be made, but Domesday shows how untrue it 
was generally m the eleventh century, either before or after the 
Conquest; and twelfth- or thirteenth-century records will show 
no change. On the east side of England south of the Tees an 
important village 01 parish with a single lord is a rare thing, 
unless that lord is the distant king; and king’s tenants, like 
Czar’s peasants in old Russia, were better off than other people’s 
tenants. From two to foui or five ‘lords’, important people 
inteiested in the village, is more usual Churches were among 
’"the greatest, as they were the oldest, landowners; Crowland 
Abbey was as great an abbey as any, very anciently endowed. 
Yet of the approximately fifty estates that it ultimately held in 
east central England, only m two, besides Crowland itself, did 
the ‘manor’ cover the whole village or parish. All the rest 
were ‘manors’ not of, but in, such and such a place. 

Maintenance of the loid’s household bv rent or labour had 
taken most varied forms. In the far Noi Lh there might be a 
food-rent, as so usually m Celtic society In Kent, always the 

' Sir Frank M. Stenton, T/ie Ftrif Cenlujy of English F'tdalism (1932), p. 114. 

* See bdow, pp. tig-go. — 
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most ‘modern’ part of England, moncy-ients were ven|' general 
at the Conquest, though a cash-rent might not be the tenant’s 
only liability From eaily times, as has been seen, a free churl 
might do work for his lord^ — what vvoik and how much would 
vary with local conditions and customs. Wheie a loid had 
demesne enough to employ slave ploughmen, and in the eleventh 
century he very often had, ploughing work by tenants who 
were not giaded as setm, in the rather aibitrary classification of 
the Domesday inquiry, can haidly have been needed or normal 
Help in harvest and carting work genei ally, what m Scotland 
came to be called ‘carnages’, would be moie likely; hut we do 
not know precisely how things worked out m diflercnt regions. 
Where the custom was to ‘pay rent’ m one or more days of 
work a week, the work must have been of a general kind, and 
when a lord was short of slaves he might natuially ask for 
ploughman’s work in particular. 

There had been no degradation in working foi your loid. 
That ploughing might be reasonably demanded fiom the upper 
grades of tenants, even on the east side of England, an isolated 
reference from the Domesday of Holderness shows It refers to 
a stretch of land about Burstwick, with many hamlets ovei 
which the lord of Buistwick had jurisdiction {wke) In eight of 
these, Drogo, the new lord, a man from ncai Bdthune, ‘had’ 
five ploughs and six sokemen and sixteen ‘ villani ’ , ‘ but they 
do not plough’ — -an entry which suggests that they might be 
expected to plough, especially as Drogo is not credited with 
any slaves, and someone must plough his land. We are left to 
guess who did' we note that the hamlets averaged not thiee 
tenants each. 

The normal social grading in Domesday of men below what 
might be called the governing class is into freemen, sokemenj^ 
Viliam, bordaiii, cottani and sent The fieeman had occasionally 
been very free indeed; so free that he could even choose his 
own lord The sokeman went for justice to some known lord’s 
com t, but was otherwise, we believe, economically independent ; 
though he may have given his lord presents, or helped him in 
various ways. The next three classes were, it would appear, as 
a rule economically dependent — though the dependence might 
be merely that of icnt-paying tenants in Kent The villani are 
less free than the sokemen, and much less free than the freemen ; 
but they are substantial peasants — decidedly not servi. It is 
^ See above, p. 45. 
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possible ff()r men so desenbed to take over and ‘run’ a whole 
‘manor’ as at Willesden ^ Boidmius was a term that died out in 
English, but survived in French as botdier. It had originally 
meant ‘cottage man’, and may have been applied in England 
to the men, oi the hens of men, foi whom the lord had found 
a cottage, as in Ine’s law.® But, taking England all over, the 
bordani were the smaller men who yet had land and oxen, or 
an ox. ‘ Twenty-six villam and four bordani having seven ploughs.’ 
Seven ploughs means fifty-six oxen That would allow for 
a yoke of oxen for each villanus and an ox for each boidanus. 
The collaiii, not found everywhere, are clearly cottagers with 
no land worth mentioning, except perhaps gardens as at 
Westminster,''* and no oxen. The setvi arc at the bottom, most 
numerous m the Celtic South-West — 21 per cent of the enu- 
rneuitecl population in Cornwall against 9-10 per cent for the 
whole counliy — generally landless, but occasionally ‘hutted’. 
None at all arc reported from Lincolnshire or Yorkshire, big 
‘Danish’ counties As the thrall was a normal figure in 
Scandinavian society, it seems most likely that Danelaw thralls 
had also been ‘hutted ’, and given land to live by; and so came 
to be entered by William’s officials in the higher social grades. 

Another class often planted out recently on the land were 
the knights, mostly foieigneis, whom William’s military system 
required his tenants-in-chief to provide for him The kmght 
type, as has been seen, was only rising, or lecently risen, from 
that of the armed serving man — the Knechld‘ Originally kept 
by his lord about the hall, when his position became permanent 
the kmght was given land to live by like some of the slaves— but 
land with men on it When the process began we do not know; 
but we do know that some of the Anglo-Damsh kings’ armed 
men — housecarles, bodyguards — ^had been maintained by 
graiit.s of land before 1066. With the Conquest the arrangement 
spreads fast. On his gieat ‘manor’ of Clacton [on Sea] the 
Bishop of London has planted five knights, with two villani, 
forty-five boidani and three seivt under them. About Sherburn- 
in-Elmct-— a big village with many outlying hamlets all grouped 
as one ‘manor’— the knights of the Archbishop of York ‘have’ 
a tenantry of liouscholds with thiity-four ploughs. We are 
not told how many knights the estate carried; but there was 
tenantry enough foi ten or twelve 

' .See abdvc, p. 53. 

’ face above, p, 53. 
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There i& no doubt that the fiist generation alLci the ]N?orman 
Conquest saw, not only the almost complete disappearance ol 
the old governing class, but a pressing-down in the social and 
economic scale of those below them The sokemen of the 
Danelaw were many fewer in 1086 than in 1066 some may 
have fallen in battle 01 been dispossessed and replaced by 
‘ Frenchmen otheis called on to do services, and graded down 
At Martham, north ofYarmouth, we find the Bishop of Norwich 
organising sci vices from freemen systematically m a d i ioi. 
Before a.d. 1086 at Caister, in the same county, Earl Ralph had 
‘made a manor’ out of land held by eighty other freemen. 
‘Made a manor’ in this case suggests the oiganisation ol an 
estate on the full manorial pattern, with a large lord’s demesne 
to be tilled in whole 01 in part by tenants’ services In the 
following century we can feel that some Bishop of Durham has 
done this in a gioup of villages near his episcopal scat They are 
all organised on one pattern, of which Boldon is the model 
Boldon gives its name to his survey: The Boldon Book, 1183. 
Faither afield on the Bishop’s land arc much more prlnutive 
conditions, food-ients, little or no demesne, services more 
casual and less oigamsed. 

Some have argued that in Domesday Book the woi d ‘ manor ’ 
has a technical meaning connected with taxation. Others have 
questioned the argument. For geneial economic purposes the 
word implies little more than our word ‘ estate ’ . Isolated halls, 
small hamlets, solid villages, parts of villages, whole tiacts ot 
countiy set with village and hamlet, centially situated halls to 
which sokemen and others scattered over wide areas may owe 
allegiance and render some dues — all are classed as maneria, or 
in the alternative Latin word mansiones, Manerium was the 
Noiman teim for a substantial dwelling-house, for which the 
English equivalent was and is hall. 

The sokemen dwindled, but a strong remnant of them re- 
mained in the noithcin Danelaw, and in time ‘free and 
common socage ’ would become the lawyers’ term ioi any tenure 
that was definitely free but not military like a kiiight’.s Sewi 
would slowly disappear, blending upwards, as it has licen argued 
that they already had in places before 1066,^ into the lower 
ranks of the not fully free landholding peasantry And all 
these not wholly free peasants the lawyers would come to call 
villeins, lumping^together men who did services of many 
' .See above, p go. 
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diffcretjit types, attributing to them some of the degrading 
attributes of the senus^ cutting them off sharply fiom the 
Ithei homo, and devising tests by which then attributed servility 
might be ascertainedd But all this is subsequent to a.d i ioo. 
Howevei he was described, and whatever lawyers might begin 
to say, the aver age villanus or boidatius of a D 1 1 oo had probably 
much the same amount of land, and certainly tilled it m much 
the same way, as the churl of a.d iooo or a.d goo. Heavier 
services or haider terms of some sort he would certainly have 
in places Above him was now a fully alien governing class, 
speaking a tongue that he did not understand, further from his 
dialect than old Danish oi Norse had been. Yet his descendants 
would learn to call their o\cn beeves and the flesh of their sheep 
mutton, even the man who killed them a butchei , though that 
French word, adopted south of the Tweed — the less Frenchified 
Lowland Scots said Flesher — originally meant a killer of goats. 

* See below, pp. 94-102. 
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Agriculture and Rural Society 

POPULATION AND SETTLEMENT 

Among Domesday Book’s gifts to the historian aie figures which 
help him to estimate the size of the population, not exactly, but 
tolerably well. For no other country or legion of a D i loo is 
that possible. Domesday mentions, in louiid figures, 300,000 
individuals south of the Tees and cast of the Welsh mtuches I( 
omits some people — the Londoiici s for instance, the monks and 
nuns and other ecclesiastics, the outlaws and masterless men 
The 300,000 hold land 01 occupy houses 01 arc slaves — about 
27,000 slaves All ate piesumably adult men Add as many 
adult women Deduct some unmarued adults, probalfiy lew 
except perhaps among the slaves. At the avciagc Domesday 
family we have to guess Life was shoit: children would come 
and go fast But the figures point towaids a total of from 
1, 250, 000 'to 1,500,000 Add the undoubtedly thin populations 
of Wales, of England beyond the Tees, and of Scotland, and 
you get a much more hypothetical population m the tvhole 
island of from, say, 1,500,000 to 1,800,000. 

Nothing so nearly accurate can be said about English popula- 
tion foi many centuries; and for Scotland all is little better 
than guesswork before the eighteenth ccntuiy But there is 
plenty of non-statistical evidence of population growth or 
decline between 1100 and 1500 Growth was ceitainly rapid 
between about 1 180 and about 1280. We can see it in new 01 _ 
extended villages and village fields, foicst clearings, divisions 
of holdings to provide for new generations, an obviously active 
and growing demand for foodstuffs, rising food prices, a keen 
interest in agricultural development to meet it, gi owing towns, 
growing trade, great and successful building cntei prises. After 
about 1280 there seems to have been a slackening, due to 
vaiious causes including famine, before the catastrophe of the 
Great Pestilence, and this may have swept olf so much as 
a third of the population An opinion often expressed, which 
is perhaps near the truth, is that the population of England and 
Wales doAled between 1100 and 1300; fell sharply with the 
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Pestileri2c; and rose again to about its former maximum by 
1500, when It was perhaps 2,500,000 or 3,000,000 But it is all 
a perhaps, and statisticians arc wary about it. About Scotland 
they are rightly even warier; for they have no starting-point, 
and records far less abundant than the royal and manorial 
records of England. It has been supposed that Scotland’s 
fifteenth-century population was nearing 500,000 

As at the Noiman Conquest, so when Heniy of Richmond 
won at Bosworlh Field, the British was essentially a rural 
population and all the smaller towns were rustic, largely 
dependent on the produce of their town fields. The town bull 
IS an important figure in the history of Coventry; the town 
commons and cow pastures were important everywhere Poll- 
tax figiues and a few othei records of town population round 
about 1400 provide for some lough estimates, but many of the 
results arc disputed They suggest a possible 50,000 for London; 
little more than io,ooo for York; not above to, 000 for the 
three othei greatest towns, Bristol, Coventry and Norwich; less 
than 5000 for the majority, and much less — 1000 to 3000 — for 
many towns reckoned important The modern comparison, 
from the standpoint of size only, for representative fifteenth- 
century English or Welsh boroughs would be such county 
towns as Clackmannan, Appleby or Buckingham, with from 
some 1500 to 3000 inhabitants Cambridge, with a double 
impoi tance, had something over 3000. When the English were 
finally driven out of all France except Calais, it is doubtful 
whether 7 per cent, and fairly certain that not lo per cent, of 
them were urban, and not too ‘urban’ at that. 

As for Scotland, theie is reason to think that sixteenth- 
century Edinburgh had about 9000 inhabitants, Glasgow 
about 4500, Aberdeen under 3000 — and so down. The 
fifteenth-century figures would be less. And so to the village, 
the hamlet, the lonely hall; the oxen and the sheep; field and 
forest; villein and franklin; tenure by knight service or by free 
and common socage ; the acres of the rye, the rising of the sun 
and the running of the deer. To harvest failures also and 
pestilence and famine; but in England less misery for the 
villager through foreign, civil, or private war than in any part 
of the continent. 

Villages and hamlets were mostly where they had always 
been. There are a certain number of post-Do^esday Newtons. 
There arc also fresh names in -end or -green or -dffhe; a few 
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perhaps in -thwaite. They arc new groups of huts in foi|esl or 
moorland clearings. Green is a common surname because there 
weie so many Johns o’ the green in a country still well wooded 
A parish name had often covered at least two settlements in 
Domesday — Linton and ‘aha Lintone ’ — where a Saxon group 
had already hived off at some unknown date. The piocess of 
hiving off continued The ‘aha’ so-and-so might become 
Little so-and-so, or it might take the name of a Bishop or 
Abbot, or of some piopnetor who came over with the Con- 
queror In Noi th Essex theie are two Bumpsteads, Steeple and 
Helion, which last woid is not Greek but Breton, Helldan in 
Morbihan where the Conqueror’s Breton knight came from 
But a Gonquei 01 ’s knight seldom, if ever, started a new village. 
He came to lake a going concern, not as a pioneer. If the site 
was waste when he got it, or was subsequently wasted, as 
many were in Yorkshire, Domesday regularly records the old 
valuation, the present lack of value, and the new holder. In 
course of time the owner or his heirs might get the land brought 
back into cultivation; we know that m Yoikshire they did, with 
some very interesting consequences. ^ But it was the old site 
and the old name; perhaps a few inhabitants had hung on, or 
drifted back, at the time of the wasting Troubles in Stephen’s 
time, and later, led to casual and local wastmgs, but not on 
a scale to leave important traces on the map; there are few if 
any certainly known deserted villages from these centuries. At 
least nineteen times out of twenty, the village was there in 
Domesday and is there to-day; and the one in twenty, or in 
thirty or more, that came into existence after Domesday is as 
a rule there to-day also. 

The business of forest settlement, or of hiving off into a 
subsidiary village, may be said to have ceased with the slacken- 
ing in the growth of population after about 1280 One might 
have expected the Great Pestilence of the next century, which 
here and there emptied whole villages, to have led to much 
abandonment of village sites Abandonment following bad 
times or a shrinking population is met with fairly often on the 
continent; but tliere is very little evidence of it in Britain In- 
deed, estate records which cover the ycais before and the 
years just after the Pestilence — those of the Bishop of Win- 
chester, for example, or of the Abbot of Ciowland — show an 
unexpected contiiiuity of life and conduct. It looks as if 
^ See below, p. Oz. 
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mccU(£val man was so broken to plague, pestilence and famine, 
that even a heavy extra dose of one of these terrors did not 
greatly move him If some tenant and his family are wiped out 
theie is generally a landless man ready to take their holding. 
Men of the twentieth century have learnt to understand this 
animal courage or acquired apathy, and this readiness to step 
‘into his comiade’s place the instant that he fell’, in the battle 
with death. ^ 


AGUICUL'rURAL TEGHNiqUE AND COLONISATION 

The actual technique of agriculture made little progress in 
these four centuries. No doubt the three-course rotation of 
crops — two- thirds of the land ciopped and one-thiid fallow — 
that makes a maximum use of the arable, and was the base for 
the lamiliar tlirec-ficlcl system, gained at the expense of two- 
course rotations and still more primitive methods, but we 
cannot trace the gam precisely We have not enough manorial 
suiveys or other material to enable us to say, foi example, that 
many places svhete two-course rotation was practiced in the 
cleventli or twelfth century had taken to three-course by the 
fourteenth The extraordinary persistence of the two-course 
lotatioii — there was plenty of it all through these centuries and 
in those that followed, and it was by no means extinct even m 
1800 — suggests that a system once adopted was not easily 
changed Some very strong force is needed, such as the later 
enclosure Acts of Pailiament, to start any thorough reorganisa- 
/'tion in the field system of a village. Wheie, as m most English 
villages, there was more than one lord — and might be half 
a dozen — change would be exceedingly difficult. Besides, the 
lotations were to a great extent determined by the nature of 
the soil — ^thi ee-course on heavy and fertile lands, two-course on 
those that were light, relatively infertile, or stony. There were 
strings of two-field villages on the chalky northern slopes of 
the Beikshiie Downs far into modern times. 

What we can trace in the thirteenth century, when agii- 
cultuie was booming and our records of it are becoming 
abundant, is a delenmnation on the part of lords— especially 
those ecclesiastical loids whose muniments are our most 

* Rccont work suggests that there has been more abandonment of medi- 
eval village-sites than Sir Joliri Claphani believed at t'le time when he wiote 
this chapter But the subject awaits fuller mvesUgation. “U 
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abundant source of knowledge — to make the very best out of 
their estates. At times they extend the demesne, the ‘home 
farm’ of compact blocks or scattered stiips, by incorporating 
into it land which has fallen in by the death or removal of 
a tenant of some sort They may stiffen up their tenants’ 
services, to meet the needs of a demesne enlarged or more 
intensively worked. They are often seen eager to incicase the 
area undci wheat, for consumption in refectory or bishop’s 
palace, or with an eye to its market price. It is now known that 
there was a vast deal more corn-maiketing in the thirteenth 
century, and earlier, than used to be supposed. You may sell 
in glowing towns, to infeitile foiest or mooiLmd hamlets, to 
the king for his court oi his wais — the army contiactors of 
Edward I operated on a very large scale* — or, il you are 
conveniently placed, for expoit. Sometimes a big ecclesi- 
astical coiporation, not able to cover monastic consumption 
by its demesne ciops oi coin-ients, may itself become an im- 
poitant market buyer; Ghiist Chuich, Ganteibuiy, was, as 
early as the first half of the thnteenth century. 

More wheat growing only meant less lyc or less ‘dredge’ — 
mixed winter-sown grain — not an ovei hauling of the general 
field system. But overhauling or modification of field systems 
was certainly going on, though it is not easy to trace, i'h the 
thirteenth and other centuries, but especially in the thirteenth. 
One evidence for it comes from the remarkable agricultural 
literature that thit teenth-century England produced, a litera- 
ture unique in thirteenth-centui y Europe As this hteratuie 
discusses the relative advantages and disadvantages of the 
two- and the three-field systems, advocating the more ‘pro- 
gressive’ and productive three-field, it is hard not to suppose 
that the change-over was in hand or at least in mind, among 
enterprising manorial lords, although the sad way in which 
agricultural practice has in most centuries failed to obey the 
advocates of agricultural leform is only too well known. 

But it is reasonable to think that, whet e neglected land was 
being brought under cultivation and village field.s extended, 
in regions where the soil and the he of the land weie favourable 
the three-field system was gaimng ground. Occasionally wc 
find that by the end of the thirteenth century a two-field has 
become a three-field village, by a shifting of boundaries which 
gave opportunity»for varying the crop rotations. A rno.st 
* Sec below, p loO, 

CEH t> 
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iuteiesting illustration of circumstances that might accompany 
the biinglng of wasted or deserted land again under cultivation 
— and with the troubles of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
and the subsequent growth of population there was plenty of 
room for such lecovery — comes from the Vale of York, part 
wasted by the Conqueror as everyone knows. What the field 
system was when he wasted it no one knows; perhaps something 
lather primitive. By 1300 it was almost ceitainly three-field' 
the soil was all right The more certain point, however, is that 
by 1300 more than half the villages have no demesne; and 
those that have demesne are largely those that the Conqueror 
did not waste- — -Church estates and others. In them, life has 
gone on in the old way, tenants working the demesne and the 
loids, lo.sident or absentee, taking and perhaps consuming the 
jjioduce. A set ol wasted fields have neither produce nor 
inhabitants. The loid cannot live by them, demesne or food- 
rent tradition is broken. When he or his successors want to 
make them yield Income, colonists must be found With 
a glowing population colonists are available All over twelfth- 
and thirteenth-century Europe such colonists stand out for 
good conditions, and get them. Yorkshiremen would not be 
backwaid m demands. So, by 1300, they are found holding the 
land on pietty free teims, not obliged to work under a bailiff on 
a demesne farm; foi there is no demesne faim. Their lord is 
getdng rents of some sort, perhaps cai ting or other such service 
if he needs it, maybe in the north of the Vale — as was universal 
farther north still — fighting service when there is trouble with 
the Scots. 

Another sort of recovery, not from man’s waste but from 
God's, can be watched in the Fenland. Round the fen basin 
were villages with fully developed field systems of one sort or 
another, and cultivation in strips To this day, in the more 
northerly Fens of the Trent, open fields and strips can be seen 
at Epworth on the Isle of Axholme; and the actual Isle of Ely, 
witli other isles, had 1 oom for fully organised village fields But 
all the time, m the true Fenland, on its boundaries and the 
etlges of its islands, scraps of land were being reclaimed, dyked 
and drained, ‘rfe mansco'. These became detached holdings or 
bits of holdings that might not fit into any regular village 
sjstcin. Used in the first instance for all- the-year- round pasture 
— most of the Fens could only be grazed in summer, and not 
easily in a wet summer — they often became arable later. We 
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lead of cottages built along the raised dyke, as they can be seen 
to-day along the dyke beside Gowbit Wash; and we are led to 
speculate on the occasional creation on a small scale of what we 
know was often created during these ccntuiies on a large scale 
in Holland and Noith Germany, the ‘maish colony’ along the 
dyke, with holdings in single parallel strips running down to 
the fen, each house or hut on the base ol its strip But of any- 
thing quite so systematic in England we have not proof. There 
was, however, far moic system and organisation in the life of 
the Fens than used to be supposed. Villages round about them 
had well recognised methods of ‘inteicommoning’ in the fen 
for the summer. Villages A to F, let 11s say, all drove their 
cattle into a recognised section of common fen, when it diied 
out a little The true fenmen were not the half-savage lisheis 
and fowlers that they have sometimes been pictured. But the 
fish and lowl, with the cattle, dominated then economics; ,so 
that their agriculture, though making piogress, tended to be 
both individuahstic and sviboidinate. The isles were fertile 
enough, fertile as ‘the garden of the Loid’ monastic waters 
suggest, so exchange of fen products for biead-corn would be 
easy. 

As in the Fens, a process of nibbling at waste heath, moor- 
land and foiest land was going on all over the country, but it is 
not so well recorded. Nibbling might occur on the edges of the 
elaborate fields of a big village . on the margin of those shown 
in one of our oldest surviving village-maps (of about a.d 1600) 
there are gtoups of new strips and small enclosures marked 
‘ late heath ’ . If wc had medieval field-maps we should without 
doubt see plenty of this; peihaps sometimes a third great field 
gradually added to an early two Or the nibbling might be 
about moorland hamlets of the North and West, where, arable 
lay-out had been simple and where perhaps no crop rotation 
had been practised. (Centuries later, on the Welsh Marches, 
agricultural i cformers were complaining that the fanners knew 
nothing but oats, oats, oats, in perpetual succession, the un- 
varying crop being no doubt helped with what manure there 
was.) Here again we can sometimes lead the process on latei 
maps or in later descriptions — a smallish field, the original one, 
named after the hamlet, and lound it ‘royds’, cleared irom the 
wood, or ‘intakes’ from the moor. 

Thus more larad was gained foi the beasts or the plough; 
but when gained it was used much in the old ways, except for 

6-2 
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occasionjil impiovcments in the crop rotation. So much was it 
used in the old ways that some people have fancied that the 
arable land of England was getting worked out, through over- 
cropping and under -manuring, by 1500. It may have been, 
locally, but even ol' this there is no proof Wherever we can 
test the facts we find no evidence of exhaustion. We can test 
them because the bailiffs of those great landloids whose records 
survive had, from an early date, the admirably businesslike 
habit of recording the amount of seed used and the yield of the 
crop If the land were being worked out the ratio of yield to 
seed would get worse, in the lalher numerous lecords that 
survive It never docs. For this, peihaps one reason was the 
wretched ciops raised, judged by modern standards. Of wheat, 
the yield averaged about loui times the seed sown; a modem 
farmer would think eight times very poor 

One interesting novelty that the agricultural writers of the 
thiiteenth centuiy legistci is the use of the horse for ploughing 
For some jobs — carting, packhorse work, harrowing perhaps — 
he may always have been used. Domesday England was full of 
horses of several giades, equus in aula, the lord’s war horse at the 
hall, just horse, runcinus, the nag They cannot all have 
been used always for riding. But there is no evidence that they 
were used for the plough; and right through these centuries 
every picture of a plough shows oxen. But in some places, well 
known to travelled medieval Englishmen, the Pans region for 
instance, the plough-horse had superseded the plough-ox al- 
most completely by about 1450 it was perhaps known there 
at the time of our Norman Conquest. One thiiteenth-century 
writer in England came down on the side of the ox. You can 
eat plough oxen when past work he says, but no one eats an old 
horse; you can only sell his hide (The inferences about medi- 
eval diet and digestions are instructive.) But clearly the 
writer was familiar with la chariue des ckeuaux, for he discusses 
the cost of its upkeep, comparing it with that of the ox-plough, 
in strict businesslike fashion. One can imagine the literate 
monk-wardens of groups of Canterbury estates discussing with 
their badifl's whether it would pay to change ovei to horses, and 
the bailiffs arguing for the ox. This debate between reformer 
and ‘practical man’ went on for centuries. 

There was some progress in fruit growing and gardening, 
but dates of introduction or improvement al^ very difficult to 
establisli. The Church was the main channel for new ideas; for 
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novelties in liuit or vegetable growing all came through 
France from the Mcditeiranean. Yet, however it may have 
been in some monasteries, there is little doubt that the average 
medieval Englishman was a poor gardener, and the Scot a 
worse. It IS no accident that in the best modern account of 
Scottish medieval economics the word ‘garden’ does not occur 
in the index. But the Scot had his kail, the Welshman his 
leeks, the Englishman his ‘greens’ of some sort. All knew beans 
and peas, which were gcneially grown not in gaidens but in 
the fields. They knew cress, one of the few ‘Nordic’ vegetable 
names; but they probably picked it wild; the water-cress bed 
comes later. They knew onions even m Scotland, but we do not 
know how widely these were grown. By the foui teenth century 
a gieat development of gardening had set in in Fiance, and 
this no doubt extended into England, but again we cannot say 
how widely or deeply; Frenchmen gicw celery by 1500, but 
English gentlemen only learnt to grow it iiom Maishal Tallard, 
when Marlborough’s piisonei after the battle of Blenheim.^ 
We do at least know what vegetables were grown for a distin- 
guished French piisoner in medieval England, King John of 
France in 1360 — cabbage, onions, leeks, lettuce, spinach, beet, 
parsley and a few heibs. Roots of some kinds were grown by 
common people, of the turnip or carrot tribe; the ‘nepe’ in 
‘turnepe’, though borrowed from Latin, is an Anglo-Saxon 
word. 

Orchards were not for the aveiage villager; but even in 
Scotland apples and pears of some sort might come into a town 
market in the sixteenth century; and in southern England, 
especially in Kent, there were plenty of orchards much earlier, 
and a regular marketing of fruit. But most of the fruit eaten 
on the land must have been wild — nuts and crabs, strawbeiries 
and raspberries, bilberiies and blackberries in their seasons. 
Here was no room for progress. Medieval man collected his 
supplies from a country still half wild, much as piehistoric man 
had when it was wholly wild. 

1 John Evelyn, however, gave instnirtions for sowing celery in his 
Kalendarium Hortense ( 1 064) 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. THE VARIETIES 
OF AGRICULTURE 

All over central England were to be found the substantial 
villages with their two or three great fields, subdivided into 
more or less lectangular furlongs, or ‘shotts’ or ‘wongs’, and 
they into the .strips of parallel ridges whose mark is still on so 
much old pustule land that was never ploughed flat before it 
was laid clown to grass Such two- or thiee-field villages were 
normal but never universal The boundaries of the area that 
they dominated may be roughly drawn on the east from Beachy 
Head, curving noith-west, south and west of London, to about 
Wallingford on the Thames; then north-cast to neai Saffron 
Walden; so noith and round the south and west of the Fens to 
the sea in South Lincolnshire above Boston Thence along the 
coast into Dm ham. On the south the boundary is the Channel 
to about the eastern border of Devon; then north-west across 
Sonieisct ; and so noi th-by-east in a .sloping line to the southern 
end of the Derbyshue hills, with a westward bulge in Hereford 
and Shropshire; from Deibyshire north along the Pennine 
flanks to the Tees and across the Tees north-west to the coast 
near the level ofDuthain city.^ 

Within these bounds there was plenty of moor and woodland 
and foi est in the medieval sense, that is, hunting ground with 
some wood and much waste. Such forest districts were not 
favourable to the true open-field village It was the Weald of 
Sussex and Surrey and the forests of Middlesex and the 
Chilteins that had, so to speak, driven it so far west of London, 
Inside the bounds of ‘open-field England’ he Selwood and 
Gharnwood, Rockingham Forest, Cannock Chase, Sherwood 
and the North York moors, to mention only the chief forest 
names. What settlement there was in these areas was mostly 
in hamlets, as it always had been; their arable land was 
limited and laid out in some simple fashion, we can seldom 
know precisely what, but can guess at fields divided by a few 
‘mere-stones’, or separate roughly fenced intakes from the 
moor 01 forest. We know that in Sherwood there was a little 
enclosed land, arable or pasture, about each forest village; that 
beyond this, sheep and cattle pastured with the King’s deer; 

* If the term ‘open field ’ is widely interpreted, as it may quite properly be, 
much of E.'iit Anglia would be included, as in C. S, i^d C. S. Orwin, The 
Open Fieldi (1938), p. 65. For East Angha see pp. 89-go belovT. 
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but that the villageis as a gioup, or individuals, had the habit 
of enclosing bits of this grazing land, tilling these ‘bicaks’ or 
‘brecks’ for five 01 six years, and then letting them revert to 
grazing It is a variant of the infield and outfield Scottish 
system of agncultuie.^ Our evidence for it comes from much 
later than 1500; but the eighteenth-century writer who called 
it ‘an immemorial custom’ was no doubt perfectly light. It 
has all the marks of primitive conditions; and wo can salely 
imagine it reproduced elsewhere. Much of Nottinghamshiie 
outside the forest was very ‘ typical ’ open-field country, and in 
it the village of Laxton near Southwell icmains open to-day — 
a rather carefully preseivcd museum piece. The two systems 
existed side by side until modern enclosures swept both away, 
though not at Laxton. 

Across the country, in the western bulge of the open-field 
area as here sketched, a similar contiast of types can be seen 
indistinctly on the lands of the Bishop of Hereford m tiic 
thirteenth century. His villages in the opener paits of the 
country look ‘normal’ — numerous tenants, demesne, services 
to till It, the two 01 thiee fields. But he has other little places 
in the Herefordshire woods and combes and twisted valleys, 
where there is no room for big fields and whet e his predecessois 
have not found it ivorth while to oiganise demesne agriculture. 
Tenants in such hamlets aie few, and they owe hunting- 
services or carting-services or rents. 

At the northern tip of the open-field region we see in Boldon 
Book (1183)“ how the mostly alien Bishops of Durham have 
organised a group of villages all alike — ‘ and they owe like the 
men of Boldon’ demesne services and so on — for the supply of 
their establishment The fields are not described, any more 
than fields are in Domesday; but something big and orgamsed 
shows through the record of services; and it can hardly be 
supposed that these masterful ecclesiastics had not introduced 
the best twelfth-centui y practice, which was the three open 
fields. Up on the Durham moors they had veiy different 
estates, with an old Celtic flavour of cattle and food-ients. 

Another adjustment to inherited conditions can be seen 
after Edward I’s conquest in South Wales and the Marches. 
A lordship will have its ‘Welshry’ and its ‘Englishry’. In the 
Welshiy men live as they always did; there is not much agri- 
culture; they are still pastoral; and they owe their lord tribute 
See a^c2ve, p. 4O. ’ .See above, p 73 
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in monrfy or in food. The Enghshiy is ‘manorial’: it has services 
and common fields of some sort. But the fields are not compact: 
the land does not often allow of that. They are many and of all 
sizes. The demesne for which the services are needed is also in 
many scatteied bits The rotation of crops is, howevei, three- 
course. Like the Bishops of Durham before them, the Marcher 
lords’ agents use the best agricultural methods they know, 
adjusted to the country they have got. 

Of South Wales it should be added that the Vale of 
Glamorgan was described as ‘champion’, that is open field of 
some sort, in Elizabeth’s reign; and that South-West Pembroke, 
‘Little England beyond Wales’, had with its non-Welsh 
place-names— Lambston, Haroldston — a general open-field 
system. 

West Somerset, Devon and Cornwall; much of Shropshiie, 
all Clhe.shue and Lancashire and North Wales; the far North, 
and so into Scotland, had not There might be fields lying open 
which later weie enclosed, but there was nothing systematic or 
general. Cornwall was all Cornish and its agriculture was 
rough and primitive even centuries later — bits of enclosure, 
tempoiary cultivation of the waste. Devon was very English; 
but that map black with little groups of houses, their names so 
often ending In -combe or -cott, is a poor one on which to hunt 
for village field systems; though in the opener parts of the 
county something of the sort may be found. Nor are they to 
be e.Kpected on Dartmoor or Exmoor or the Quantocks 

Cheshire, a poor countiy for corn, thinly peopled, with few 
big villages, many meres, high rough ground on its eastern side, 
and much forest, had to recover from the Conqueror’s wasting 
of 1070, like parts of Yorkshire. But recovery began early; and 
right into the fourteenth century a gradual process of clearing 
— ‘assarting’ — of forest and waste can be followed out. There is 
no trace of the midland field system: m its place there was 
something more primitive, near to the agriculture of the 
Scottish clachan, with these many scraps of land filched and 
enclosed fiom the forest, 

Lancashiie, like Cheshire, was thinly peopled and backward. 
Its gigantic parishes contained many little hamlet ‘townships’. 
In its hills, life was mainly pastoral; and there grew up great 
cattle-ranches, ‘vaccanes’, in royal or baronial hands. The few 
tenants recorded in any one place, even late in the period, as 
well as the he and use of the high ground, again sujsgest some 
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small open fields ol the Scottish sort, or little individuafly held 
fields, for what arable fanning theic was Oats or rye would 
be the crops It is not a wheat countiy. The ‘intake’ fiom the 
waste was easy and normal, as handfuls of people pushed up 
into what had oiigmally been just hunting gtoiind. Wc often 
hear of individual holdings of ‘rodland’, cleared land. Even 
in the open country between Manchester and Liverpool, and 
up to the Ribble, theie are the baiest traces of any laige-scale 
organised agriculture. That is the home of Appleton ‘ township’ 
and the little Appleton Field, which, it has been atgued,^ was 
all the arable there had been at Appleton m the beginning. As 
more fields were needed they were taken in and hedged When 
hedging began we do not know; but it must have been before 
1500, for four 01 five generations later, when Cromwell was 
planning his dash to make ‘Dai wen stream’ uin icd ‘with 
blood of Scots’, the Lancashire hedges had to be considcied 
seriously by tacticians. 

The same process, enclosuie with fence or bank or wall, had 
been going on from the beginnings of agricultme wlicie small 
groups of settlers took in ground from moor ot mountain slope 
or forest. That was why the west side of Britain was described 
by writers of the sixteenth century as enclosed country; they 
meant enclosed where used for agriculture; there was waste 
land enough. Tudor writers also treated as mainly ‘enclosed’ 
parts of Sussex, Suriey and Essex — forest enclosures these 
for the most part— sections of Suffolk and Norfolk, and 
Kent 

East Anglia and Kent stand apart from the lest of the 
country; Kent very much apait and that from the earliest 
times From the sandy ‘brecklands’ of West Norfolk and 
Suffolk, which to-day Gommissioncis are turning into forest, 
villages round about took occasional ‘ brccks’, as in Sheiwood, 
long after 1500. This points to a primitive in- and outfield 
agriculture in eat her times. Elsewhere, on the better land, 
there was an arrangement less easy to describe, and in course 
of transformation from 1400 or earlier. Village, or uitlier 
palish, areas were large, manors small' one village, one manor 
was almost unknown. Aiablc land lay open, and the rotation 
of crops seems to have generally been thiee-coiiisc; but the 
field in the midland sense was not the important thing. The 
important thing was what was elsewhere its subdivision, the 
See above, pp. 50-1, 
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furlonj', or quaienlina ^ There was no need lor the tenant to have 
licilf or a third of his land in each of two or thiee big fields. It 
might be all in two or three adjacent furlongs. Indeed the 
original holdings may have been either compact oi made up 
fiom groups of not widely separated strips. Legally, East 
Anglian society was relatively free, in Domesday and later 
Fiee social conditions, the small manors that go with them; 
a field system rather elastic because its unit, the furlong, is 
small; all facilitated change; and as East Anglia was populous, 
commercial and industrial, with an active market for land, 
concent! ation of holdings in the fields, with perhaps actual 
enclosure of what was concentrated, set in early. The records 
do not yield quite a clear picture, but it is to something like 
this that they point 

I'he failure of manor and village to coincide and the 
existence of a market in land, leading to some concentration 
of holdings, were not confined to East Anglia. In the North, 
village and manor raiely coincided. In the Midlands, an 
examination of many cases fiom the late thirteenth century 
shows that the equation, manor = village, holds for less than one- 
eighth of the villages examined in Cambridgeshire; for about 
a quai ter of those in Bedfordshiie, for about half in Huntingdon, 
Buckingham and Waiwick, and for about two-thirds in Oicford, 
This last may probably be taken as a maximum for any county, 
and with the other facts quoted suggests that, for England as 
a whole, the villages or parishes that were also manors were m 
a minority in 1300; and so remained 

It is not only in East Anglia that a market in land and 
changes in the map of village fields can be traced. Elsewheie, 
change was no doubt slow, but it was continuous : at no stage 
was medieval society really static. As soon as our documents 
become abundant, that is in the thirteenth century, we note 
a ‘keen tiade in land, buying and selling, leasing and ex- 
changing, and the subdivision and consolidation of holdings’^ 
in the open-field villages of central England. The lord of a 
manor, only exceptionally a whole village, may consolidate 
his demesne by pui chase or exchange of strips. He may let off 
pai t of it, in strips or in a solid block. Free tenants can buy and 
sell. The less free can get leave to exchange. The lord may 

* Thu was also so in France, wbeie there wete open fields, but no two- or 
lliree-lieltl ‘si -.tan’; the unit was tlte iimrentina {timrtier) 

‘ N t'tAhon, m'J Iw Canibiiclj'e Economic HiUoiy of Eurgiie,vo\ i ^)ii t ) , p. 440. 
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acquire another manor m the village, whose strips— ^if it is 
a case of strips — may fit in with his, or whose demesne, already 
consolidated as it seems often to have been liom very early 
times, lies conveniently near his own. Free men divide holdings 
among their children, as they legally may — less free men 
usually may not, but if they choose to get a living fiom the 
family holding for father, son and giandson, that is their 
affair. 

As a result of all this, we can imagine Irom the documents 
and can see on the village maps when they begin to appear — 
but that is not befoie about 1600 — 11 regularities that do not fit 
the neat diagrams of a village and its fields that have licconie 
familiar in text-books. Tlicie are blobs and blocks— a whole 
furlong perhaps in a single hand — and thick strips and thin 
strips Except that every tenant who has to live by his holding 
must have about the same amount of land in each of the two 
or three fields, regularity may be greatly interfered with There 
aie, however, tenants, small folk, especially small lice folk, who 
cannot so live, but yet have land — bits in the fields or perhaps 
bits enclosed, with or without leave, from waste ground outside 
the fields There ai e the cottagers, who were thei e in Domesday 
times, and become more numerous as population grows faster 
than ploughed land We shall return to them.i At this point 
our interest m them is that they make oui imagined field maps 
more untidy. 

Where there were no big set fields, untidiness was easier and 
greater — but we have fewer precise records to help us picture 
the result, as ‘rodlands’, and ‘intakes’, and ‘assaits’ increased 
about forest or moorland hamlets; or as bits of fen margin 
were dyked, 

If East Anglia stands apart, Kent stands still more apai t. So 
fai as we can tell, Kentish fields had never looked much like 
those of other parts of England It w’as a land ol many hamlets 
and few big villages, the very word ‘hamlet’ occurs in the 
documents; Wvigham cum omnibus hameletlis suu is a manorial 
headquarters with outlying dependencies, Kent’s technical 
terms were diffeient, before Domesday and after, its temacs 
were different; there were no hides in Kent in io86. Kent kept 
its special form of inheritance, gavelkind, equal division among 
sons. The primitive standard holding seems to liave been a 
compact iusum. yoke, ‘often miles away fioni its neighbours or 
' See below, p 102. 
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from tlie central hall’ And these ‘yokes’, when they can be 
ttaccci, are apt to be roughly rectangular — which has led some 
historians to suspect Roman influence. They may be near one 
another, but they remain distinct, with the names of old 
owners — so-and-so’s Division among heirs led to much 
cutting up oijugcra, and by division and purchase a man rmght 
come to hold land in several of them But they and their 
names are not forgotten The manor is far from compact, the 
lord’s fields arc distinct scattered things, rather like the demesne 
fields of a South Welsh lordship. The hamlets of Wingham may 
be remote. The typical manor has still moie i emote detached 
woodland, a far -off dene in the Weald of Kent where another 
hamlet grows up — or detached and regularly divided ‘doles’ 
of grazing land in Romney Marsh 

Kentish cultivation and rotations were naturally various; 
but the thiec-couisc rotation was common. The land being 
fertile and well tilled, anything more piimitive would not be 
expected. Indeed, on the demesnes of several Kentish manors 
m the lourteenth century, tve learn that the fields can be cropped 
evei y year — ‘possunt scminan qunlibet anno ’ — with what crops we 
aie not told. 

In Kent this repeated cropping was probably a mark of 
good management; m other places it might be a rather stupid 
piimitive habit, the ‘oats, oats, oats’ of the Welsh Marches. 
Land not held under the village routine of the Midland open 
fields might be used well or ill, at its holder’s discretion. 
Where, as in East Anglia, there was less compulsion than in 
the Midlands, variation would be easier. How far the 
routine remained binding in regular two- or three-field villages 
down to 1500 we do not know. We do know that in some 
places It had broken down by 1600, without any enclosure — 
just as It has broken down m the open fields of France and the 
still open fields of Epworth. The rotation might be two- or 
thiee-couise, but it might go differently on different men’s 
strips And sometimes an extra crop might be got off a part of 
the fallow field," When a section of the open fields had been 
consolidated, it might even be turned into grassland • we find 
such cases lalci. But, generally speaking, it seems that what 
was no doubt the piimitive airangement remained in foice — 
the field all sown with winter coin, that sown with spring ctops, 

1 J K. .-V JoliflTe, Pie-feuilal England, the (igs.')), p. 7- 

- .See below, pp 2 1 8-9. 
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that left fallow; though in two-field villages the ptopoition ot 
winter and spring sowings on the field cropped might well vary 
Any bieakdown of routines that there may have been would 
come late in these centmieSj with the breakdown ol manoilal 
control and the growing independence of all classes of tenants 


THE ENGLISH PEASANTRY IN THE TWELI'TH 
AND THIRTEENTH GENIURIES 

The Domesday classification of tenants had been simple and 
arbiliary, in some places as ai bill ary and inappiopiiate to local 
conditions as the Domesday use ol the woid ‘manor’ The 
Domesday vdlanus, as has been seen/ is a lauly siihslaritial 
land-holding peasant, with two or three social guides below 
him — ‘boidars’ and ‘cottars’, not always easily distinguishable, 
and slaves. There arc villam in Kent as elsewhere. The sokemcn 
and freemen aic above the villain, not iiccessaiily moie substan- 
tial, liut enjoying ceitain privileges of pinpcity and person 
which it is assumed that the villam lack. What happened 
between 1100 and 1200 is obscure, but there is no reason to 
think that there was much change in the holdings of individual 
fanuhes in the dift'erent groups, though we can sometimes trace 
— then and later — changes in the teims enfoiced by then lords 
on which those holdings were held, increases of seiwices 
demanded and so on. 

From Domesday onwards, there remained moie freemen on 
the east side of the country and in the North and North-West 
than in the South and South-West. The northern part of the old 
Danelaw — Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshii e — was iich in free- 
men. It IS there that we find quite humble peasants, freemen 
and sokemen, in a position to give 01 bequeath land to 
monasteries in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Nothing of 
the sort is ever heard of m the more thoroughly ‘feudalised’ 
territory of old Wessex — ^Hampshire, Berkshire, Wiltshire, 
Dorset. These Danelaw freemen must have been very nearly in 
the position of the modern freeholder, able to do what they 
liked with their land, whereas the ordinary landholding i'rccman 
of these centuries, though he had many privileges denied to his 
humbler neighbours — though he could liansmit his Lind to his 
son or could subdivide it among his family and could throw it 
up at will — was st,;,ll his lord’s man, a p.ait of a manoilal gump 
^ See above, pp. 71-2, 
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though a privileged pait, owing rent or service of some sort 
which the loid might lose if the fieeman were able to transfer 
his land to the Church, but would retain if he merely bequeathed 
or abandoned it. Twelfth- or thirteenth-century sokemen, we 
recall, were survivors of a class that had been much more 
numeious before the Goncjuest It is fairly clear from Domes- 
day and some later i ecords that many of them had been pushed 
down in the social scale between 1066 and 1200. Many said to 
have c.xistcd under Edward the Confessor have just dropped 
out by 1086 — perhaps dead, perhaps degraded to a lower 
status. Degradation might continue In 1275 some men who 
claim to be sokemen on the estates of the Abbot of Ramsey 
complain that a predecessor of his a century back had ‘ dis- 
tiained their anccsLois . to do ploughings and reapings . , and 
other undue customs’, as a result of which they were in danger 
ol being confused with humbler, mote servile, tenants. 

What the Anglo-Noi man lawyers did between 1100 and 1300 
/was to gioup all the rutal populations, more simply and 
aibitianly than Domesday had, under the headings of free or 
not fiee, liber homo and villanus. The term seivus goes out of use, 
though the lawyers, having in the interval learnt some Roman 
law, now and then speak of villain as if they were servi in the 
Roman sense, and sometimes apply that teim to them. The 
lawyeis would be encouraged m this because the lower ranks of 
the classes that they lumped together as villam were certainly 
descended from men who were seivi in Domesday. People did 
not forget their pedigrees in the twelfth century, and there 
would always lie the oldest free inhabitant in the village who 
^ remembered very well, or had been told by his grandmother, 
that the ancestors of John Attewood, the shabby fellow whose 
but was where his name tells, had been servi 

The most conclusive proof that the government of the 
thirteenth century did not regard villani as slaves comes from 
a wiit of 1252 enfoicing the Assize of Aims. Those who drafted 
the writ accepted the simple lawyer’s division of society into 
fieemen and villam, villeins; but they also mentioned the arms 
which the latter wete to beat for the defence of the country. No 
true slave-owning society ever deliberately saw to it that the 
slaves .should bear aims. 

Again, lawyers said that villeins were, strictly speaking, the 
ptopei ty ol their lord. Their goods were his, goods which fell to 
'■ See above, p, 73. 
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him. at theii death and had to be tedecmcd by a recognised 
payment, usually the ‘best beast’ on the holding. And yet, not 
only have we seen the vtllani of Willesden in Dome.sday making 
a bargain with the Canons of St Paul’s to take ovei and lun the 
demesne, at a time when vtUanus had not acquired its Anglo- 
Noiman legal meaning,^ but, two centuries later, when it had, 
it seems that the mlleins of Biightwaltham in Beikshiie — a pait 
of England where freeholders were very rare — are being ticated 
as a cornmiinilas which can hold land, can receive land, and can 
make a contract with its lord it was about some woodland 
‘Slaves’ do not do that kind of thing. 

Lawyers called all those below the line offieedom, not a very 
clearly drawn line as will appeal, villeins So did many of those 
who drafted the manorial surveys, couit rolls, and othei docu- 
ments from which our knowledge comes. Cmlumani i.s also 
a common word to dcsciibe these people, because the essence 
of a ‘villein’s’ position was that he held his land not by any 
‘national’ right 01 law— rsuch a thing was not even conceived — 
but by the custom of the manoi as interpreted m the lord’.s 
coui t. The term natim is also applied to them, which seems to 
reflect conqueiing Norman ariogance. They aie also called 
bondi, from the word which makes the second half of ‘husband’, 
and oiiginally meant any cultivatoi or husbandman The 
Scandinavian bondi had been, and remained, typical free culti- 
vators; so It is not surprising that m the English North-East 
bondi might be free men. So for that matter might people 
called villani, sometimes 

The business of distinction between ‘bond’ and ‘free’ was 
very difficult, most difficult in the regions outside the Midland 
open-field belt. Within that belt, the loid or lords normally 
had his demesne, or their demesnes, mixed up to some extent 
with the holdings of their tenants. A favourite test of villein 
status was whether or not a man had to give so many days 
a week working foi his lord, at the orders of his lord’s agent. In 
open-field country with demesne, the woik was wanted, was 
done in the fields where the tenant’s own holding lay, was 
easily undeistood, and comparatively easily enforced But if 
a lord had little demesne, or scattered hits of it, and if his 
tenants were also scattered, as they were in hamlet country and 
in all places whei e the ‘ manor’ was a considerable tract of land, 
not a compact village 01 part of one, then week-work might 
1 See above, p. 53. 
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never have become customary, or might have been tiied and 
proved a failure. One of the thirteenth-century agricultural 
writeis warns his land-owning readers that ‘customary tenants 
neglect their woik’; they would; servile woik is nevci willing. 
They would be all the more likely to neglect it if they were 
asked to trudge miles to do it on several days each week. It 
should be added that surviving records suggest that such 
expel imcnts had seldom been ti led 

Besides his week- work, the tenant in villeinage usually owed 
what was called boon-work, or some similar name in Latin, 
work done at Ins lord’s reejuest. That there was something 
voluntary about it, in theory and probably in origin, is proved 
by the usual obligation on the loid to feed his men when they 
do boon work Tiue, some of the ‘boons’ were ‘hungry’ boons; 
but our knowledge of how a medieval peasant fed comes 
largely Iroin entries m manorial records of just what the lord 
had to supply Whether the origin of the boon days was the 
loid’s desire to get more work out of half-free people, as his 
demesne agriculture developed, wc cannot say. the system 
goes very far back, both heie and on the continent; but that 
IS what it looks like The explanation is the more probable 
because such work was never treated as legally degrading. 
Men fully free might par ticipate in it, and regularly did. It was 
noimally emeigcncy work at busy seasons of the year — hay- 
cutting, harvesting, sheep-shearing, sheep-washing, and the 
like. How popular it may have been in England would depend 
on local customs about boon-day food and drink. It lies at the 
back of harvest-homes and similar idealised rural festivities. 
There arc, however, in German economic history, authentic 
instances from later centuries of peasants who declined to be 
relieved of ‘boon-days’ because the traditional bill of fare was 
so geneious that even a German peasant could eat his fill and 
carry something home. 

As ‘bond’ and fiee might shaie in such work, the difficulty 
of differentiating behveen the classes was increased. It became 
hardest where the local agricultuial conditions did not lend 
themselves to week-work. On some Cheshire manois, for 
example, the services that naitm owe are those of swine-herd or 
bee-keeper or paiker. On others they owe certain days’ 
ploughing in the couise of the year, sometimes with their own 
oxen, sometimes with their lord’s Services of, this kind, few and 
pi ecise, could be arranged for in advance, and wei^ never in 
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themselves a sign ofservitude. No regular week- work has been 
tuiced in Gheshiie; but the men quoted were labelled nativi by 
other tests. They paid a stiff meichet when a daughter mairiecl 
off the manor, thus recognising that they and their brood 
[sequela), as the elegant legal term was, belonged to that manoi. 
They also paid leyiwite, the fine for a daughter’s misconduct, 
more or less on the same principle the stock of the manor 
must breed true. Their goods fell to the lord at death, and had 
to be redeemed with a best beast by the heir, il there was an 
heir. 

In Kent again there was no week-work Kentish services 
consisted in specified jobs to be done or days’ work to be put in 
during the year, especially carting The lorest denes and the 
maishland doles, remote from the headquartens ol the inanoi, 
made caitmg woik specially important in Kent, and the 
requirement of it was heavy 

Villeinage has to be distinguished fiom villein tcnuie The 
forraei applied to the person, the latter to the land It could be 
proved that you and your forbears had been villani, nativi, 
bondi. It could also be proved that a particular holding had 
‘always’ been liable to the sei vices and obligations of villeinage. 
But if a freeman took it that did not make him a villanus. he 
merely took over the obligation to play the villein game, so to 
speak, in respect of those particular acres, Similarly a proved 
villanus might take a bit of free land without thereby becoming 
a freeman. This situation, as revealed in the lecords of the 
thirteenth century, tended to blur the lines between freedom 
and villeinage, the economic line especially. And if the 
economic line was blurred, the legal line was far from clear: 
for its very basis was the varying customs of various manoi s. 
What was held to make a man a villanus in Sampford Courtenay, 
Devon, at Paddington, or at Hitchin^ The King’s courts were 
always worrying about this when asked to send out one oi other 
of the wi'its bearing on the issue, the writ de nalivo habendo, to the 
man who claimed the disputed body as his, and the writ de 
hbertate probanda for the one who claimed freedom. 

If you or your holding had any unquestionably free features, 
these might outweigh obligations which usually implied 
villeinage. Sometimes we gel freemen doing week-work, 
usually regal ded as a test of villeinage. The obligation to pay 
merchel was, as a rule, a safe test. So was the obligation to pay 
your lord IqU-age, a t'Ax at his arbitrary will, to be taillable d volonte 
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as the French said. Yet there is a case, or peihaps cases, in 
which a man who was obliged to make both payments was 
declared fiee, because — he could tliiow up his holding when he 
pleased, a very fiee couise open to no true villein. 

A true villein may not thiow up his holding, but he or his son 
who sees no prospect on the manor may pay for leave to live 
away from it. Theic is no commoner type of entry in manor 
couit rolls than this, from the rolls of Ramsey Abbey — ‘they 
[the juroisj say as they have said before that Simon Gadman 
dwells at Godmanchestcr, but pays two capons a year. And 
Henry Hemy’s son dwells at Stanton, but pays one fowl’. If 
Simon Cadman’s son drifts out of Godmanchester, who will 
hunt down the capons picsumably due from him^ 

The payments of lallage and leyrwite and meuhei show that so 
far back as our lull records go, and much further, as pre- 
Concpiest recoids suggest, thcie was always money ciiculatmg 
in the manor. You might pay dues m capons, but you often 
paid m cash. There were all kinds of ‘lents’, not commercial 
lents but customary dues, whose details and origins are often 
obscure, paid in money as well as m kind. You may pay to 
seem c occupation of a villein holding when the old occupying 
family has died out The obligation to pay tallage at your lord’s 
will may become fixed at a known customary figure in money 
Some ancient customary food-rent, that oldest of obligations so 
common in Celtic society, may become payable in cash. Or, 
most common and best known of all, the lord or his agent may 
put a money value on your services owed — so much a day. 
This valuation of the services, which begins early, need not 
imply a bargain for permanent freedom of the tenant from his 
liability. The lord may find that he has more services due than 
he needs : cash he always needs or at least likes He may take 
it this year, but find that he needs the labour next year. Yet, if 
he has gone on taking it for a long term of years, it may easily 
become part of the custom of the manor. And if he agrees with 
his cxpei t literal y adviser that ‘ customary tenants neglect their 
woik’, he may go over, more oiTess completely, to hired labour 
for his rcgulai woik, retaining some of those ploughing or 
haivest or caiting services which need not label the worker as 
SCI vile, though they may have a servile oiigin. By the close of 
the thiitecnth century, lords everywheie aie receiving more 
from then tenants by way of ‘rents’ — m money or in kind; from 
villeins or from freemen — than by way of services. TJae propor- 
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tion, it has been estimated from sample groups of villages in 
various regions, varies from a maximum of 40 per cenl sei vices 
to a minimum of below 10 per cent; this last in Yorkshiie and 
the North generally, where demesne agriculture had nevei been 
fully developed and regular services were not often organised 
It is noticeable that, in this last group, a great number of the 
rents aie paid in kind; the lords are not cultivating much 
demesne, but m the rougher society of the North, where corn- 
marketing IS imperfectly developed, the lord still wants food 
for his establishment Elsewhere, if he does not get the food by 
working his demesne with hired labour, he can often buy what 
he needs with his ‘rents’ and other cash receipts. 

One imjoortant soiiicc of receipts was the lines levied in 
manorial courts It is fiom the records of these courts that we 
get the most human insight into thittecnth-eentiiry village life, 
mainly amongst villeins; for it was over them that the lord’s 
court had complete control. We also get evidence ol the lord’s 
takings in fines. Thus: ‘from the whole [servile] township of 
Little Ogbournc [near Marlborough] for not coming to wash 
the lord’s sheep, 61 8d ’; ‘the following women have been 
violated and theveioie must payleyrsvite’ [m Norfolk]; ‘IValtet 
Hulle gives 1 31-. 41/ for licence to dwell [off the manor] ... so long 
as he shall live . ’ [Ruislip, Middlesex, a stiff payment; 
perhaps Waltei was going to London]; ‘the wife of Gilbeit 
Vicar’s son [and someone else] . unlawfully shuck Hugh of 
Stanbndge and dragged him by his haii out of his own proper 
house, to his damage 4or. and to his dishonour 20s.'. [Did 
Hugh get any of the fine?] People are fined for neglecting 
works due in autumn, foi letting a daughter trespass in the 
corn, for not grinding at the lord’s null, for diverting a water- 
couise, for paying in bad money, for delay in doing their works. 
The court deals with minor crirmnal offences like the assault on 
Hugh, or like this one — ‘Alice wife of John Bert in evil manner 
took a sheet that was hanging on the hedge of William Roger’s 
son and theieof made herself a shiit’ {unam camisiam). And 
there is an almost routine fimng of the ale-wivcs, m a great 
many manors, because they have broken the King’s ‘ assize of 
beer’; we ate not fold how. Presumably they could sell their 
ale at prices to cover this recurrent fine, or they might have 
kept the assize. 

The narrowness and haziness of the line between ‘ bond ’ and 
free in tblrteenthteentury England, apparent to the ratidern 
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economist, was lecognised by the lawyers ol' the day, as is 
shown by the endless cases about the side of the line on which 
a man was to be put. Once that man had been so put, the 
lawyer was clear, and his placing on the wrong side entailed 
some precise, and lather weighty, economic disabilities But 
still he rmght be, and often was, a much more substantial 
person, economically, than many a man above him in legal 
status. A villein, we know, might hire another villein to work 
foi him at a wage, there is no recorded rule that would prevent 
his hiiing a freeman This haziness of the dividing line was 
fully recognised in the social relations of the villagers. There 
was constant intermarriage across the line, and a whole series 
of law cases decided how the children of these ‘mixed’ mar- 
liagcs were to be graded. We even hear of a lord of the manor’s 
son marrying a villein’s daughter, as the squire’s son in the 
ballad married the bailiff’s daughter of Islington; but we hear 
of only one. It is in places wheie freemen and villeins are living, 
in fair numbers, side by side, that the haziness of the line of 
division is most obvious. But even in places where there was 
little or nothing but villeinage it is apparent. Such places 
include, for example, the Wessex manors of the Bishop of 
Winchester and the southern group of the manors belonging 
to the great Norman abbey of Bee — whose court rolls of 1246 
are the oldest we have. 

In an all-villein manor theie will be a great number of 
fair-sized holdings — peihaps of twenty-four or thirty acres. 
The lord sees to it that they are not broken up, a policy both 
in his interest and in that of the tenants. It is the standard 
holding, the virgate as it is perhaps most often called, that owes 
the services and obligations and rents : the holding must not be 
atomised. How many people choose to live on il is their affair. 
If the light number of days’ work is made up, it does not 
matter whethei villein phe or villein fils, or a man hired by 
villein phe, reports for labour Life is unhealthy and big adult 
families are few, but as population is growing under King 
Henry III, outlets for some villein sons will be required. They 
may work for hire on the manor, or they may pay for leave to 
work elsewheie. As has been seen, a capon or two a year or 
a hen might buy such leave. Runaway villeins are heard of: 
they aie sometimes apprehended and brought into court, 
Peihaps they came from among the humbler grades or from 
those who had fallen into bad ways it can hf'rdly be^^gupposed 
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that the substantial villein’s younger son would prel’ei (he iisks 
of the runaway to the price oi an annual hen. 

It was a Berkshire manor of villeins whose rommwnitef made 
that contract with its lord about the woodlands ^ which, as 
Maitland wiote, would have shocked the Westminster lawyers, 
with their doctiine of the villein’s lack of lights against his 
loid, and then knowledge of the seivile law ol Rome For 
a man to make contracts with Ins own ‘property’ is most 
irregular. Little Ogbourne, a manoi of Bee, was such another 
all-villein village, where the ‘whole township’, in 1247, was 
fined Gj Be/ lor not coming to wash the Abbey’s Ogbourne 
.sheep. (How did they get washed'’ Was the township fined 
and then obliged to wash^ Or was lured labour called in? We 
are not told ) The fine was about the price ol a quattcr and 
a half of wheat or the ecpiivalent of sixteen days’ hat vest- work 
pay, which seems veiy little when spread ovci perhaps as 
many villein households, perhaps mote, who had neglected 
an obvious and important duty Ogbouine is under the 
Marlborough Downs, wheie flocks weie big and valuable. The 
Middlesex villein who paid tgj. ^.d. to quit the manor was 
paying a fee for file, a capitalised yeaily hen so to speak. 
Even so, these villeins of Ogbourne who only paid half that for 
their collective offence do not read like down- trodden serfs : they 
are not beaten foi neglect, and it looks as if they could bargain 
about it 

How substantial a villein family might be, and how per- 
sistent, is shown by the story of a villein woman called Maud 
under King John. She was able to go to law for over ten years, 
not to prove that she was not a neave {naliva) but to prove that 
she was not the neave of a man who had ill-treated her. She 
said he had sold her to someone else. Maud must have been 
what Chaucer called an ‘arch-wife’. 

To see the freeman-villein dividing line at its haziest we 
must move eastward 01 northwaid from Wiltshire and Berk- 
shire into country in which freemen were numerous; in which 
there was even here and there a village whcic evciyoue was 
free. Take the manor of Barham in Gambndgeshii<; m 1279- It 
is not in an almoimally free distiict, though it is ahead of its 
neighbours economically; theie ate fairs in the adjacent village 
of Linton and a little industrial life. But Barham was an 
open-field village of the regular midland type and was not 
1 See above, p. 95. 
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t-nclosed until the nineteenth ceiituiy it had mheiited all the 
social and economic Icatuics of such a village, though modified 
by the picsence of an unusual numbei oi' craftsmen Among 
the ficc aie scveial obvious cultivators, holding thiity-two acres 
each; another with twenty; another with sixteen But cot- 
tagei s predominate, then number being swelled by the smiths, 
potters, tanncis and othei craftsmen foi whom free land has 
licen cut up into bits. Smallest of all was the fiee holding of 
Melicia William’s daughter, a cottage thirteen by sixteen feet, 
'riierc are five customaiy tenants each holding thiity-two acies 
like the leading ftcemeii, and owing ‘woiks’ and hens and eggs 
and canying scivices I'hcic aie also thice sixteen-acie 
cnsiomaiy men and nine eight-acie; and a very inteicsLing 
gioup at the bottom of society who hold only an acre each but 
owe heavy works and services. The eight-acre men’s services 
aie also heavy Service is not in any way pioportionate to the 
size of the holding. Piessuic inci eased as you went down the 
social-economic scale; and it can hardly be doubted that these 
men at the bottom wei e descendants of tiuewiwi, of whom there 
had been an unusually laige number in the manor at the time 
of the Domesday inquest. 

There are other customaiy tenants with small holdings — 
eight and five acres — besides these single-acre cottagers. Among 
them aie Ida Caile and Matilda Fieelond, both surnames 
suggesting a free pedigree Perhaps they both had one, but 
were obliged to take ‘customary’ land for lack of anything 
better, any free land there was in the family would go to sons. 

Such is the social and econonuc jumble as it has developed 
in this rnixed manoi. Most sizable holdings ate held in vil- 
leinage; some are held freely. Holdings of all sizes are found 
in both classes, with, at the bottom, a few overdriven villein 
cottagers, but moie Iree coltageis — some ol whom however are 
‘ in U ade ’ . Leticia the alc-wifc, for example, had a free messuage 
of a quai ter of a lood : she also had urmm shoppam in the adjacent 
stieet of Linton. Theie was a weaver also and a saltcr. But 
there weic liee cottagers enough outside trade to provide, with 
the small-holding villeins and other villeins’ sons, any wage 
labour on the land that might be demanded. The fact that 
many lice holdings wcie small, and that fiee land was more 
easily divided tlian customary land, renders it probable, almost 
demons ti able, that wage labour was largely^recruited among 
freemen and their sons — at least on the east side of th^country. 
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AGRICULTURE AND RURAL SOCIETY IN SCO I LAND 

About Scottish agriculture during these centuries it is not 
possible to write precisely, and about Scottish tenures even 
there is grave unceitainty. Scotland has no Domesday Book, 
no surviving wealth of royal, ecclesiastical and manoiial 
records comparable with that of England. Of Scottish agri- 
culture there are no exact accounts before the eighteenth 
century; but then much of it bears that primitive stamp which 
no doubt had marked it from the beginning. The medieval 
Highlander wa.s a cattle-man he lifted his ncighboui’.s cattle 
01 sometimes traded his own cattle for corn. What agricultinc 
he practised was subordinate, rough, and piimitive. In the 
Lowlands, there must have been caily foims of that in- and 
outfield agiiculture, about little clachans — groups of collage 
huts — that later accounts dcsciibe.^ What there ccitainly was 
not, was the big village with its ‘midland’ open fields and 
demesne sci'vices. 

As to tenures, the Scotto-Norman feudal loids of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuiies — ^Biuce, dc Morevillc, Comyn — 
established a very complete control over their lands and their 
tenants, but did not introduce any true close-kmt manoual 
system. The country did not lend itself to that, any more than 
Cheshire or Lancashire did. From old Gaelic custom they 
could take over three obligations of the tenant — to fight for his 
lord, to feed him when he came that way, and to pay him 
a rent in food. From the food rents there survived into modern 
limes those ‘cain hens’ that tenants paid their lords yearly. 

There was certainly slavery or seifdom among all the 
primitive constituent elements of the Scottish people — Celtic, 
Anglian, Scandinavian. Traces of it are frequent in the few 
surviving twelfth- and thirteenth-century lecords, and oc- 
casionally later There are buyings and sellings of people called 
nativi and bondi; but when the Piior of Goldingham in Berwick- 
shire buys ‘Turldl Hog and his sons and daughtcis’ for thice 
marks, it may not be the puie slave-market transaction that 
the words suggest; he may have been Iniying the holding of the 
Hog family, and them with it, just as an English lord might buy 
a manor and its villeins. Of a developed lawyers’ doctiine of 
villeinage there is no trace in Scotland; nor do we meet the 
word ‘manor’. When the laws speak of the people who till the 
* See above, p jfl. 
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land they arc ‘vague and contradictory ’d They speak of nalivi 
and bondi and lUtUci, also of husbandmen, uplandismen and catles. 
An Anglian ca;/ had been a freeman and so had a Scandinavian 
honde. A iiistic or an uplandsman or native may be anything. 
You need an explanatoiy context, and that we have not got. 

What emerges rather indistinctly in the fourteenth and 
filteenth centuries is a population the mass of whom are re- 
garded as li eemen, but whether in Highland clan or Lowland 
loidship vtiy much then loids’ men. The land that they hold 
is very much his land, ‘they weie able’, it has been said, ‘to 
acc|uii'c no claim to it’.“ Without exception, they weic tenants 
01 sulitenants; and whethei a Scots tenant’s tenant was happier 
than an avciage English villein who shall say? He was 
cerlamly pooicr. These tenants might owe food rents, or 
icmnants of them. If the loid had accessible land of his own 
to be cultivated — the loids weie great wanderers and clachans 
lay lar apart — they might owe ‘arriages’, as later Scots law 
called them, ploughing and othei agricultural services. They 
were very likely to owe ‘catiiages’, caiting services The lord 
might have a mill which they ought to frequent But similar 
liabilities might lie on freemen m England What Scotland 
lacked, to hei gieat advantage, was week-work that had to be 
commuted — she lacked this because of the lay-out of her land — 
and a theoiy of villeinage that had to be whittled away by 
judicial decision oi royal action, as it was in England. What 
she ictained, to her disadvantage, was the political and 
economic powei of baions who were usually stronger than the 
crown, with— for example — a very absolute control over 
commons and waste land However, they wanted men about 
them who would turn out to fight readily, and would fight 
well Such men, whether along the Highland Line or the 
Border or in Afghanistan, must feel free In all these matters, 
it may be added, conditions did not differ greatly on the English 
side of the Border, in Noi thumberland and Cumberland. 
Percy and Douglas were very much alike. 

^ IvIl■^s I !•’. Grant, The Social and Economic Development of Scotland before i6oj 

(m3"l, [)• 

“ Ibid p 7(). 
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lnoland: agriculture for the market, 

MONEY, WAOES AND PRICES BEFORE 1 3OO 

By the time of the thi ee Edwards the govei iiment of England 
was more consciously interested in wool than in any other 
product of English agilculture Wool entered into diplomacy; 
wool was a leading source of revenue, wool exported brought 
‘loieign exchange’ — the light to leceive money abioad that 
you could spend on a campaign or a toyal meeting. Biitain had 
always been good for sheep — tempeiate, moist, with open 
chalk or limestone downs and grasslands, and heather moois 
fit for grazing. Vciy eaily, the place of sheep on the arable had 
been recognised. ‘lattlc Domesday Book’, that covers the 
counties of East Anglia, contains many references to ‘ fold-soke 
the obligation to fold your sheep on the luid’s land. The 
practice, which must have been old, is based on a recognition 
of the manunal value of sheep dioppmgs for corn ciops. 

Wool was expoited before the Noiman Conquest A natural 
exchange was gi owing up with the young manufacturing 
cities of Flanders, a sodden land good for cattle and geese — the 
first polders enclosed from the sea were used as goose gi eens — 
not so good for sheep, mountain beasts originally, and veiy 
liable to rot on sodden land. The first geneiation of Anglo- 
Noiman lords sometimes turned their gieedy and calculating 
minds to sheep-farming, as the entries of Little Domesday 
show. Though an entry such as that for Forncett in Norfolk is 
rare — ‘then [i.e. before the Conquest] there was i sheep, now 
there are So’ — ^if we may aigue from East Anglia to the rest of 
the country, for which sheep returns do not exist, the Conquest 
was followed at once by some increase in the flocks. 

The greater lords, and the thinly settled districts, become 
very important In the history of the flocks, but theie were 
sheep everywheie — in regions mainly arable and in those 
specially suited to grazing. Wheie hamlets predominated over 
villages and there was plenty of waste ground — as in Sherwood 
— the typical peasant’s holding of ploughland tended to be 
small, because he had special opportunities for his .sheep and 
cattle. In the regular organised two- or thiee-ficld village, the 
village flock was par t of the corn-growing routine — though it 
had of course its independent value for meat and wool. In one 
region of Wiltshiie, for which figures from 1225 have survived, 
more t\mi half life tenants owned sheep. Among such villages, 
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especully when they were neai open downs as at Ogbomne, 
there gicw up great landloids’ flocks, based not on a single 
village but on a gioup ol villages oi manors. Separate flocks 
might be based on the various manois — breeding ewes on one, 
hoggets (yeai lings) on another, wethers on a third; but the 
oiganibation of the whole mass of sheep was based on the 
estate, not on the manor, and the shepherds — most important 
men, and free — were, in modern language, estate employees. 
T’lie accounts were kept for the whole estate — the Bishop of 
WmcliestiT in 1259 great groups of manors mainly in 

Hampshire kept about 29,000 sheep, m a number of localised 
flotks. Hall a centuiy later, another Winchester religious 
aulhorily, the Pi tor y of St Swithm’s, had 20,000 At the same 
time the Abbots ol Clrowiand had a central headquarters, from 
which sheep were despatched to the vaiious manois; at this 
headquaiteis a general account was kept and the wool was 
stoi etl for sale 

It was in the thinly peopled hill disliicts, however, that care 
of the flocks was most completely divorced from manorial 
organisation, to become a matter for the estate authorities, 
when, fiom 1128 onwaids, the Cistercian monks began to set 
up houses in Britain, they went west and north, partly because 
the best sites in the South — in Kent, say, 01 in Hampshire — 
were already in ecclesiastical hands, partly because they were 
by profession pioneers with a hankering after virgin sites, 
novalia. And so, about their houses — ^Tintern or Krrkstall, 
Rievaulx or Melrose — in regions that had never been close 
settled, and some of which the Gonqueroi had harried, their 
sheep-iuns grew up, served from scattered granges with no 
systematic village connections. 

Other monastic orders and lay lords did the same in the 
North, in the Welsh Marches — whence came the famous 
Herefordshire Ryelands sheep — and in other grazing districts. 
The nuns of the Holy Trinity at Caen — endowed with English 
land — had 1700 sheep on Minchmhampton Common befoie 
the first Cistercian house was founded. Greatest of all, and 
most completely outside manor 01 village routine, were some 
of the operations ol the Duchy of Lancaster, which, early in the 
fourteenth ccntuiy, owned immense estates all over England, 
fiom the South Downs to Lincolnshire, from Pickering to 
Pontefract. Many of these were in good sheep country. In 
Sussex and Lincolnshii e the flocks were run on a villsge basis, 
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under the lotd’s reevJ;; but in the Noiih things were diHei'cat. 
The cxtiemc case was the Peak of Dcibyshhc whcie ‘the 
stock-keeper [an estate officialj had the disposal of huge 
pastures, a sort of ranch, on which he kept 5500 sheep ’ ^ As 
a great pait of the wool was sold lor export, impoitant pio- 
duceis and producing groups all over the country weie brought 
early into indirect touch with the commciual and industiial 
capitalism of Flanders and Italy, the main buyeis. The Duchy, 
the gicat loids, the gieat religious houses, were themselves 
agraiian capitalists — Tich men hirnished with ability’, not 
labouring with thcir hands, calculating caiclully their gams, 
luring wage-labour. I'liere can have been lew villages 111 the 
eouritiy whose inhabitants had not some notion, no doubt 
often vague, about the place ol wool in national ot inter- 
national tiade. I’hc wool-buyer, native or alien, was known lar 
and wide. 

He might deal not only with the agent of an agianan 
capitalist but also with a well-to-do peasant or group of 
peasants, ‘villeins’ very likely No doubt the wool of the 
peasant’s sheep went fiist to make the peasant’s clothes, 01 
foi his wife to spin and sell as yam. but peasant flocks, when 
we can tiace them in the thirteenth century, were often so big 
that much of the wool must have gone to market later they 
became still bigger. At Swyncombe near Wallingfoid in 1275 
each of the ten villein tenants — there were also eleven cot- 
tagers — had only eight acres of arable, but tvith them free 
grazing foi fifty sheep on the common pasture, there aie good 
chalk downs above Swyncombe. With eight acres and fifty 
sheep a man’s economic position is not too bad, whatevei the 
lawyers say Fifty yeais eaiher, on the estates of three religious 
houses mSouthWfltshite,well ovei half the tenants owned sheep 
— in one big village an aveiagc of neaily twenty each Again 
and again on these estates the tenants’ flock was much liigger 
than the loid’s; it is good grazang country. 

If the working peasant of the Iwelith and tliii teenth centiii ies 
— free or ‘villein’ — was more likely to sell wool than anything 
else, and if in out-of-the-way places he had little ('haiue of 
selling anything, the general ability of such a man to make 
a few money payments was no new thing. There was no doulit 
a little buying and selling inside village society; the ale-wivc.s 
were ictaileis am^ the price of bcei a matter of public interest. 

1 E. E '^ciwer, The IPoo/ Trade in Englnh Medieval History (1911), p. at). 
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That lords sold the produce of their demesnes freely in the 
thirteenth century is now well established : we have evidence 
for it fiom the twelfth To whom could they or peasants with 
little surpluses sell? Sometimes no doubt to men of a woodland 
or fenland or bairen village near by Where a town was near, 
to the townsmen Though towns were small and had their own 
fields, there is no reason to think that they were often, if ever, 
quite self-sufficient The biggei towns, the Londons, Norwiches, 
Yoiks, tcilainly had a peimanent demand stiong enough to 
affect the life of neighbouring villages deeply Then, as has 
been seen in the case of Ghiist Church Canterbury,! big 
monastic communities, and no doubt gicat noble households, 
might be substantial buyers. Thete was a certain amount of 
expoi t demand locally for corn and cheese and beer and hides 
And there was the King — -a buyer for his households and on 
a huger scale foi his campaigns, especially when he was 
campaigning in pooi country. In 1277, for example, Edward I, 
campaigning in North Wales, sent com buyers out into eight 
counties, and his aimy contiaclois also brought it for him 
from Ireland by sea For land transport, religious houses in 
the eight counties were asked to lend their carts Presumably 
the King’s buyers would go to such agricultural capitalists 
first; they could most easily make bulk purchases on demesnes. 
To whom they went we are not told; but as some of the 
counties visited had not a very well-developed demesne agri- 
ciiltuie, the surpluses of small men may well have been drawn 
upon. 

Theie was a steady military and civil demand for hides and 
leather. As Tanner and Bar ker were surnames well before 1 300, 
and that in small places, it is evident that when the fairly 
substantial peasant killed off an old plough-ox or one of his 
sheep, a money transaction would result, he would not do his 
own tanning, as the Highlander did centuries later, unless he 
lived in some very out-of-the-way place Wages had long 
been paid in money 01 partly in money; and there were some 
wage-earners mote or less evcrywheie So, in these various 
ways, cash came into the pouches ol even the humblest folk — 
to go out in com t fines and customai y 1 ents, and to the ale-wife ; 
to the priest on certain occasions; to buy a knife or a spade; 
and, if a man were ambitious and rising, as commutation lot 
manorial services that no longer suited eithc^ him 01 his lord. 

! See above, p. 81. 
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A woid about this money that dtculated with comparative 
fieedom among villagers as well as townsmen, and was well 
known everywhere. The silver penny changed vciy little in 
its metal content fiom the Norman Conquest until after I'^oo 
Its weight was lather uncertain even when new, for minting 
technique was primitive It got clipped and worn in circula- 
tion. But when new it kept near to 22-| grains troy weight — 
that table in which the ‘pennyw^eight’ is grains For 
250 years and more, we are dealing with a inoie or less uniform 
coin In the reign of Edward I, lor which facts are fairly plenti- 
ful, an unskilled countiy woiker — a thatchei’s mate, usually 
a woman — earned about one of these pennies a day; skilled 
men, carpenters and masons, might have 31/. 01 i\d For reaping, 
binding and stooking an acre of wheat a man could get f,d. 
With his wife to bind, a good man might do this in a long 
haivest day. 

About the ‘purchasing power’ of that penny — in 1300, or 
1200, or 1100 — it is wise to write cautiously. Theie were so 
many things that it could not buy — tea, sugai, tobacco, colFcc, 
bitter beer What it could buy was often not the same as its 
modern equivalent a pound of beef from an old plough-ox 
would to-day rank only for dog’s meat. Some things were 
very dear and some were very cheap. A whole day of unskilled 
labour would buy only about thirty stiong iion nails (‘board- 
nails’ as opposed to ‘lath nails’) Wood for fires could in most 
places be had for the taking. Wheat, the article about whose 
prices we know most, was not generally eaten pure by common 
men. 

So changes m prices in relation to earnings cannot be made 
exact Besides, the further back we go the fewer people do we 
find living by wages alone : under Edwai d I there were few , 
under King John or Henry I very few indeed What mattered 
on the average was not the purchasing power of a wage but the 
yield of some vvi etched little holding — whether there was or 
was not famine, or a murrain among the cattle. Rising piices 
were good for the peasant who could take some surplus to 
market, bad for the man who had to buy, but the men who had 
to buy everything were a small minority 

Prices were far from stable, either over long pcilods or from 
year to year. And they were very local : you could have famine 
on one side of the counti'y and plenty on anothei. Average 
prices were certaijily rising from 1150 to 1300. Between the 
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first, half of the thirteenth and the first half of the fourteenth 
century, wheat rose by about 50 per cent, rye not quite so 
much; but all food puces rose. With id the thatcher’s mate 
of, say, 1290 could nearly buy a hen — price i\d. But what 
size and sort of hen ^ He or she could buy Ci[uite a lot of eggs — 
thirty 01 forty in the laying season. (About 1900 a countryman 
who was getting 2s. a day could also buy foi ty with his day’s 
wage ) The thalchcr’s mate could also buy three or four 
pigeons and about 2 lb. of cheese. A fat pig cost about 3^., or 
SIX weeks’ wages, which strikes one as dear None of these facts 
should be pressed. We never know whcthei or not the day’s 
pay had to keep a family. Foi a single worker, the terms aie 
not too liad. the penny would purchase a fair supply of such 
things as were in the market 


riHANClES IN ENGLISH AGRICULTURE AFTER 1300 

Between 1300 and 1500 there weie important changes in lural 
life and society which must be discussed before anything more 
IS said about money and prices These changes the economist 
sees rather differently fiom the lawyer or the historian of 
liberty Like the lawyer, he notes that in 1300 certainly the 
majority of countrymen weie graded as villeins, by 1500 only 
•' a small minoiity were in any real sense servile He is, however, 
more interested to note that, both as a cause and a result of 
this change, the ‘classical’ system of demesne agriculture, in 
which most, 01 much, of the wotk on the lord’s land was done 
by tenants in villeinage, was by 1500 all but extinct; though 
such things as harvest services were more persistent. The 
‘classical’ system had long been declining Even in the thir- 
teenth century, as has been seen, experts were advising lords 
that customary labour was unsatisfactory.^ So far back as 
Domesday, we have met a case of the leasing of the whole 
demesne by clerical lords." Later, we have met regions and 
estates m which there was no ‘ classical ’ demesne and no labour 
services to till it.'* We have also seen, but as in a mirror darldy, 
some consolidation of demesne and of other holdings in open 
fields. ‘‘ 

A statistical enquiry covering the years 1332-42, before the 
Great Pestilence, found few services being rendeied, beyond 

* .Sic .ibovi’, p. i)f> ® .See above, p 53 

® See, lor twample, pp. 82, 87 above. ^ .See«ibove, pp^)o-i. 
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a CM tain amount of ploughing and some seasonal works, on any 
one of 212 manois in the Noi'th, Noith-West and the western 
Midlands Many of these wei e outside the Li ue open-field ai ca, 
in regions where — as farther north m Scotland — the ‘ classical ’ 
system had never existed, in others the demesne had apparently 
been leased out In the ‘Englishry’ of South Wales also, the 
few acres of demesne had usually been leased to the tenants 
by 1300: in the ‘Welshry’ theie was no regular demesne. On 
the other hand, in England, south and south-east of a line 
lunning from Gloucester to Boston, on about one-sixth of more 
than 300 manors studied for the decade 1332-49, full seivices 
were .still being rendered, and substantial services on neaily 
anothei one-thud; but 111 Kent thcie were none, although so 
much of Kent was owned by ilic Church ‘Although’, bet ausc 
m the country as a whole the clctgy wcie conseivative land- 
lords, and not infrequently controlled whole villages The 
Bishop of Winchester, on his wide estates in Wessex, where 
village and manor often coincided, had no single manor in 
1349 on which all labour services had been commuted foi 
money payments There had been commutation, plenty of it; 
but it was nowhere systematic or complete. 

It IS interesting to notice that by that time there had grown 
up, pailly as a result of this decline m customaiy services, and 
partly, it may be assumed, as a 1 esult of the bi inging of moi e land 
undei cultivation, an important demand for migratory labour 
in harvest time. After the Pestilence the Statute of Labourers 
tried to keep labour on the land, where it was badly needed, by 
forbidding movement from place to place. But a significant 
exception was made. Harvesters might move to wheie they 
were wanted fiom the Scottish and Welsh Marches; from 
Graven (the Yorkshire Dales); from Lancashire; from Derby- 
shiic and from Staffordshiic There was evidently surplus 
labour in these poor regions wheie three-field agriculture was 
little practised and wheie there had never been much demand 
for services on demesnes. It is equally evident that migration 
of harvesters was not a new thing and tliai important people in 
Parliament understood its economic value; otherwise it would 
never have got on to the Statute Book. 

Commutation of his services no more made a man legally 
free than the rendering of services not counted degrading made 
him seivile. The medieval English freeholder normally did 
something for hi» lord, or owed him some kind of leiit; the 
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medieval ScoUhh fieeman normally did a great deal. But by 
1500 English freeholders’ occasional services had mostly faded 
out; though in Tudor times the loid could usually c'aim a small 
money-rent liom the Ireeholder, sometimes a lelief when his 
land was sold or passed at death, occasionally even a heriot 
fiom his hen There had grown up also in the English North, 
where the full manorial system was so impel fectly developed, 
a tenure which came to be known later as customary freehold — 
customary because it had some of the features, and m its 
oiiginal form the occasional semces, of villeinage; freehold, 
because no one doubted that these north-countrymen were 
free, The system closely resembled that which the end of the 
Middle Ages lound established in Scotland, except that in 
Scotland, with a weak crown and weak royal courts, the 
Lowland lord had his men and land more effectively under 
control than Percy or Dacre or even Warwick the Kingmaker 
had farther south In the Highlands, chieftains retained, down 
to the eighteenth century, the effective heritable jurisdiction 
over their clans that made their position so strong, economically 
as well as socially and politically. 

Though the agricultural side of the manorial system was 
little developed north of Trent, at least one featuie of the 
system survived to trouble even the nineteenth century — the 
monopoly of manorial water-mills, leased to millers who as 
might be expected were highly unpopular 

The mere absence of demesne and regular demesne services 
did not of itself put an end to villeinage as a legal status, though 
it tended to undermine it. In fourteenth-century Cheshire, for 
instance, where we hear of no week-work, the lords kept the 
villeins very much ‘in their place’, and saw to it that they 
earned out all their carting and other obligations with strict 
fidelity So it might be elsewhere; yet w'eek-work had been so 
regular a test of villeinage that where, having once been normal, 
it declined, the whole legal and economic system of which it had 
been part was weakened It had already been much weakened 
by the distinction between villein tenure and villein status t 
There was something odd and contradictory in a freeman 
holding land, as he constantly might, on terms which suggested 
that its holder was not fiee, that, for example, he might 
be turned out at will without compensation, and that his son 
owed a best beast if he wished to hold it after his father’s death. 

' See above, p. 97 
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The system had been rendeied workable because a medieval 
lord was seldom tempted to evict; his men rveie the most 
valuable part of his manoi . They weie supposed to hold at his 
will, butifthey faithfully earned out all the custom of the manor 
for generations, they naturally felt that the land was theiis. At 
dates which we cannot fix some of them acquired copies of the 
manor rolls, in which the customs and then services were set 
out. Even in the fourteenth century we meet references to 
these copies, in the lawyers’ French of 1368 a court finds 
‘ qu§ ledit J herd le ter re del Prior per copy de court roll', 
but ‘a volunle le Prior', at the Prior’s will ^ Then, fair-minded 
lawyers begin to ask — il a tenant has kept the 1 ules, of 
which he has a statement, should not his tenure be safe and 
respected^ Ftom 1439 the Court ol Ghancciy, the place 
m which new equitable decisions were made to meet new 
situations, began to say that it should. And horn 14G7 similar 
protection began to be offered by the more conseivative Couit 
of King’s Bench. These did not make the copyholder, as he 
came to be called, a proprietor" there was more than one way 
of getting him out of his holding, as the Tudoi age was to 
show,^ and m early Tudor times copyholdei was desciibed 
as ‘but a new-found term’ But it greatly stiengthened his 
position 

It would be a mistake to think that by 1500 or even by 1550 
all land that had been held by customary tenure, villein tenure, 
had become copyhold as a result of these decisions. The 
cuslumarius iine copia was common enough under Henry VIII. 
And although customary tenure tended moi e and more to be 
distinct from villein status, and villein status to fade away 
when it lost its economic meaning, there were men — pci haps 
not veiy many^ — ^in Tudor England who, m the eye of the law, 
were as servile as an Anglo-Norman lawyer had ever main- 
tained that their ancestois were. St Maty had 215 families of 
bondmen on her Glastonbury lands in 1533.^ In piactice 
villein status under the Tudors seems genet ally to have meant 
that the villeins’ lord or his agent could get money out of them 
by threatening to enforce his almost obsolete and obnoxious 
rights. The situation vvas repeated in France before the Revolu- 
tion, when some of the few remaining legal serfs, rnainmortubk'! 

^ Sir William S. Holdswortli, A History of English Law, vol. iii (1933), 
p. ao6, n. 3. 

® See bjslif^w, pp. 204-5. ’ See also below, p, aoa. 
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as they wcie called, who might be priests or doctors, weie 
subject to similar financial piessuie 

When a loid ceased to cultivate his demesne with the aid of 
‘customary’ services he might use wage-labour, or he might 
abandon cultivation altogether and let the demesne to a 
tenant or tenants, Theie was probably more letting done 
befoie 1300 than we know about. After 1300, and particularly 
after the Black Death, it became incieasmgly common. We 
sometimes hcai, just after the Pestilence, of a letting to the 
‘■w'hole homage’, the tenants as a community. But that ;was 
raic and ncvci became general. It wa.s easier to lease the 
demesne in settion.s to a tenant or tenants For a time the 
leasing of the .stock with the land was a rather widespread way 
of meeting the tenant’s lack of working capital; but it would 
seem that tenants as a class weie gradually able to replace the 
Qiigmal stock with beasts and implements of their own 
Ccitainly the so-called stock-and-land lease had ceased to be 
a chaiacteiistic of English rural life by 1500, or rather latei; 
though it survived here and there to suit special circumstances 
As a result, the system known in America as share-tenancy, 
in Italy as mezzudiia, in France as mStayage, and in Geiman 
lands as Thsilbau, the system in which the lord provides with 
the land a shaie of the stock and the seed and so on, was never 
acclimatised here 

The frequent occurrence in modern English villages of 
something called ‘the manor farm’ illustrates the way the 
demesne was most often farmed out — intact; though by no 
means all manor farms go back to the years before 1500. A 
likely tenant was the headman of the manor, the reeve. The 
oiiginal reeves — ^wc have met them in Anglo-Saxon England^ 
— appear to have been seivile or semi-servile men set over 
other servile folk. After the Conquest they were normally 
villeins; they could be nothing else m all-villein villages. 
Sometimes the loids nominated them, sometimes the men chose 
them. They might not be popular, but they tended to be strong 
and masterful, as Chaucer’s reeve was Where, as so often, 
there w'erc several loicls m a parish, the reeves, meeting to 
discuss local agiicultuial business, must have formed a powciful 
governing group, with their masters’ authoiity behind them. 
But we have no records from such groups. 

Above the iceve, a iich lord would have a bailiff to watch 
^ See above, pp 45-6 
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over a group of manors. Far above, a very rich lord — -carl or 
bishop or gieat monastery — ^vvould have an estate council. But 
these ate mote constitutional than stiictly economic matters. 

By about 1300 at latest, the icevcs had often become perma- 
nent or semi-permanent officials, and, as always in medieval 
society, permanency was apt to produce heieditary succession 
A reeve of servile blood was in a strong position to shake off 
his servility ■ he could get iid of his sei vices, take over fiee land, 
procuie a copy of couit loll In time his otigins would be 
forgotten It was somewhat m this fashion that the Pepiz 
family of Gottenham, Cambridgeshire, the ancestors of Samuel 
Pepys, worked their way up from reeves into farmcis of Iree 01 
copyhold land. Such people, lamiliar with the village, its 
fields and its couit rolls, and with a ‘puli’, would be among the 
first to bid for the demesne, or parts of it, when leasing began 

By the middle of the fouiteenth century, the tunc of the 
Pestilence, the old freeholder class had gone two diffeient 
ways. Division and subdivision of holdings had diiven many 
of them to wage-labour, to the cities perhaps, 01 to some 
industrial occupation in village or market-town A surprising 
number of industrial workets aie found scattered ovet the 
villages before 1350 Not only carpenters, smiths, saddlers, 
thatchers, carters, as we should expect; but fullers, dyers, 
soapmakers, tanneis, needlers, brasiers, and many more. From 
the small frccholdeis weie recruited also foresters, minor 
letainers of all sorts, fighting men, kmghts’ yeomen bearing 
‘mighty bows’ as in Chaucer On the othei side were the 
freemen who had prospered and added field to field, the 
franklins. 

Of the two types one is described and one at least suggested 
by Chaucer from experience gathered between about 1360 
and 1380 There is the old fianklin with Ins fine white beard 
and his sanguine complexion, who liked a sop-in-wine m the 
morning, in whose house it ‘snowed of meat and drink’. 
Somehow the old fellow strikes one as more of a gentleman 
than Tennyson’s noithern farmer — early nineteenth-century 
representative of a corresponding social group. And there 
IS the ploughman, the poor parson’s brother, who had loaded 
up so many cartloads of muck, and could turn his hand to any 
agricultural jobbing woik. He may have been technically 
free, or he may not. Not all fourteenth-century p.ai .sons’ 
brother|„werc. Bij»t in economic practice he evidently was. We 

S-2 
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infer that he held a bit of land, from which he could not live, 
because one of his virtues was that he paid tithe not only of his 
‘swinke’, the earnings of his toil — how many men did that:’ — 
but of his ‘cattel’, chattels, probably pigs or hens in his case. 

Except as a surname, the term ‘fianklin’ went out of regular 
use during Tudor times; though a writer under James I 
describes a ‘ franklin ’ who is very near to the gentry. ‘ Y eoman ’ 
took its place, how and why is not perfectly clear. Chaucer’s 
yeoman was a knight’s servant or retainer, as the yeomen of 
the guaid were the letainers of King Henry VIII. Latimer’s 
father, of whom he spoke m a sermon that has been quoted 
threadbaie, was called by him a yeoman' by us he would be 
called a substantial farmer Latimer boasted of his stock 
and his wife’s haul work, but mentioned that he had no land 
ol his own. He was a big tenant By the sixteenth century the 
term ‘yeoman’ had come to be used to dcsciibe the substantial 
faiming class who came just below the gentlemen and above the 
average smaller cultivators, the husbandmen. It had nothing 
to do with tenure it was an economic and social not a legal 
term; though to a lawyei it probably suggested at least some 
iteehold land. A yeoman might be a ‘franklin’ — a consider- 
able freeholder He might own some land and rent more. 
What he rented might be old demesne land, the property of 
a lord, knight or squire; or it might be copyhold land. There 
were places where all the yeomen were copyholders, holding 
their land on terms which to the lawyer were ‘ villein ’ ; but the 
terms were very far from making villeins of these solid farmers. 
In late Tudor times anyone might occupy copyhold land : there 
were awkward liabilities attached to it, well understood by 
a businesslike tenant, but the tenure itself had lost all degrading 
associations as a tenure It survived until the other day, with 
curious symbolic remnants of its origin still clinging to it. 


THE GREAT PESTILENCE AND THE PASSING OF 
medieval agriculture in ENGLAND 

The Great Pestilence ceitainly marks a watershed in social and 
economic history, but its significance and the steepness of the 
slopes to and from the watershed, so to speak, may easily be 
exaggerated. Immensely destructive of life as it was, it was 
Only one, though no doubt the greatest, of those destructions 
to which the Middle Ages were hardenect — by dise&se, by 
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famine, by the sword. It was perhaps because southern England 
saw so little of the sword that the Pestilence seemed so terrible. 
A Scots raid down towards Tyneside often did as much killing 
in relation to local population as the plague did neai ly every- 
where; the plague did not burn crops or houses but the Scots 
(and in reveise the English) did Our most exact ‘vital 
statistics’ of deaths from the Pestilence come from ecclesiastical 
records — institutions to benefices — and fiom the King’s post 
mortem inquisitions into the affairs of his tenants-in-chief 
G]ji oniclers’ and traditional figures are worthless. It looks as if 
40 per cent of the parish clergy died — but then the cleigy, who 
appear to have stuck well to their parishes, ran special 1 isles. 
Yet the high rate among the King’s tenants, people who could 
iLin away as Boccaccio’s people did in the Decameron, is signifi- 
cant. Possibly the traditional figuie of a third of the population 
dead may be conect; many scholais have accepted it. But 
modem experience of plagues suggests a fair number of spots 
which would remain immune, and affect the total. Perhaps 
20 or 25 per cent may be nearer the mark than 33'3. It is to be 
remcmbeied that upwards of 5 per cent per annum would be 
nothing uncommon for the Middle Ages; it is not so long since 
the percentage was over 2-5 in England, and it is still often 
above 3-5 in India It shot up above 6 in the influenza epidemic 
of 1918 for the whole vast Indian subcontinent; and to 20 or 
more in places 

We hear of depopulated but not of deserted villages When 
villages can be studied m groups, what surprises us is the 
continuity of their life On the vast estates of the Bishop of 
Winchester in Wessex there is ‘ no sign of chaos, of complete 
depopulation’;^ and following the Pestilence there is ‘no 
1 evolution either in agriculture or m tenure Across the 
country, on the East Midland and Fenland manors ofGrowland, 
It is just the same ; the estate accounts run on and, what is most 
important, there seems always to be someone ready to take 
over a vacant holding. 

There had already been, as has been shown,'* a considerable 
decline in villeins’ regular labour services long before 1349. 
That the Plague should check this decline for a time was 

' But see above, p. 80 n. i. 

A. E Levett, The Black Death on the Estates oj the i>ee of Wmckeiter (igib), 
P 72- 

“ Ibut^. 1.J2. ' .See above, pp. pfi-'J, i n> n. 
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inevila 1 :lc. Labour was ccilainly short. Unpaid labour would 
be most attractive to tlie lord or his agent. The valuation of 
services in money — ah eady an ancient practice — did not mean 
formal abandonment of them.^ Originally the lord had taken 
service or money as suited him If it had been money for 
a generation, however, a demand for service would seem 
outrageous Gases of this are known' a loid is found arguing 
that he had taken money ‘of his grace’, and now wanted 
service. A Kentish lord claims that his tenants still owe him 
the abandoned ‘boon’ of shearing his sheep. Kent was a frp,e 
county and the indignation can be imagined' Wat Tyler’s 
rising started not far away, though this was not its immediate 
cause. Such precise records of ‘putting back the clock’ are 
few, but no evidence is needed to prove that to keep the clock 
stopped was m the lord’s interest. The evidence suggests that, 
for twenty or thirty years, in manors where works had been 
the lule in 1349, they wcie retained. On a group of 126 
south-eastern manois between 1350 and 1380 — mostly eccle- 
siastical and apt to be conservative — more than a third 
retained either complete works or considerable reliance on 
them. 

The abundance of unoccupied holdings gave their chance 
to the younger sons, small holders and cottagers from whom 
wage-labour had been rcciuited. Such people were m demand 
both as wage-earners and as tenants Besides, King Edward III 
had been putting less silver into the pennies. As labourers they 
asked for more pennies Government, by Ordinance and 
Statute, tried to fix wages at the pie-pestilence level. Hardly 
a Parliament between 1350 and 1380 omitted to legislate about 
this, and a whole system of Justices of Labourers was designed 
to enforce the law. It was meant to apply not only to country 
labourers but to ‘goldsmiths, saddleis, taylors and other work- 
men’. It failed all along the line. The thatcher’s mate who 
had earned about id. a day under Edward P still got no more 
than the id in 1347. The Plague brought a sharp rise, to over 
2d. in 1350. That was a boom wage, while social conditions 
were somewhat dislocated — and legislation followed. The law, 
or the bettei aiticulated social older, had some effect — but the 
wage ne\er again fell below and it settled down, after 

a time, at about what had been the boom level of 1350. Day 
wages as a whole, unskilled and skilled, did much the same; 

* Sec above, p 98. ^ See aboveTp log, 
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gencially speaking they doubled. Skilled men did not do 
quite so well as the unskilled; that seems to be the rule when 
a wage rise is due to bioad external causes, it is what has 
happened in England duiing the last thiity yeats. 

Meanwhile, once the immediate effects of the Pestilence had 
been got over, food prices on the average rose very little 
There were vast fluctuations from year to yeai and from place 
to place, as theie always had been But the aveiages are 
remarkably stable for a century and more after 1350.^ Com- 
pa!;^ing the half-century 1300-49 with that of 1400-49, wheat 
comes out almost exactly the same, rye is a little down, the 
price of oxen is a little up When, however, we cornc to a list 
of things into whose pnccs moie labour entcis — tiles, nails, 
canvas, and many more — wc find, as wc might have expected, 
a lise compaiablc with that in the wages paid to the workman. 
If the prices oil this list for the years 1300-49 be called 100, the 
cor responding figure for 1400-49 works out at r 74 (The change 
m wages, it will be remembered, would be roughly lepiesented 
by 100 aoo). That is why historians have often written in 
picturesque teims of the happy position of Taboiii ’ m the 
fifteenth century, It was a centmy of war, foieign and civil, 
but It was a century in which a man’s wages, if he could hold on 
to them, would buy him plenty of the available foodstuffs. And 
that theie was a margin foi buying better clothes — these were 
not cheap— the shocked accents of Parliament, legislating 
against popular ‘luxury’ in clothing, plainly suggest. 

Thiity yeais after the Pestilence had come what used to be 
called the Peasants’ Revolt, sometimes the Villeins’ Rising, 
of 1381. The traditional and symbolic name not of Peter 
Ploughman but of Wat Tiler should have been enough to 
discredit either term as an adequate description; though, as 
the vast majority of Englishmen were peasants of one soit or 
another, ‘peasants’ no doubt describes the composition of 
the rebel bands not too badly. There were all sorts of economic 
grievances and economic ambitions at work, rural and uiban. 
As evciyone knows, the immediate cause of the Rising was 
a socially unjust, not merely a heavy, tax;- and one of its most 
active centres vs'as Wat Tiler’s very free county of Kent, That 
there was discontent among villeins, or holders of villein land, 
over the slow movement of the manorial clock theie is no doubt. 


^ Cimtiast lilt,' ptriad bdoic lU'io, aliovc, pp. irii) lu. See also p. 173 
below, ® Scr briow, p 176 
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There was much bui'ning by the rebels of the rolls and records 
to which lords might appeal. The Rising was of the East and 
South, regions where heavy services had survived — but it 
included Kent where they had not John Ball’s preaching, 
revolutionary literature, and the couplet about Adam and Eve 
- — it was not a new one — appealed not merely to villeins or free 
peasants but to all who delved or span, in town or in country, 
and who watched meanwhile the parti-coloured cavalcades of 
the gentry, the jewelled elegance of Chaucer’s prioress, or the 
gross abundance of his huntin’ monk 

Parliament, it is true, heard of some villeins who fiad 
apparently employed a lawyer — employing of lawyers, we 
recall, was no new thing among villeins;^ and many villeins of 
1381 were men of substance — to turn up Domesday Book and 
sec what it said about villeinage. If he did his j ob , he would not 
have found much beyond the word villain ; not villein blood, 
noi week-woik, nor raei chet, nor best beast; and if he reported, 
his clients may have been encouraged m a sort of villeins’ strike 
We do not know, But we know that the programme put forward 
in the rebels’ name was meant to appeal to peasants of all soits; 
and that those whom rebels most often murdered were men 
who had been active in the enforcement of the Statutes of 
Labourers, which affected freemen or the free acuvities of men 
of servile blood 

King Richard’s broken piomises show that the legal aboli- 
tion of villeinage appealed to an important section of the rebels. 
But there weie grievances about rents and leases which were 
essentially those of freemen. With the rising cost of living — if 
not for basic foodstuffs, certainly for luxuries, manufactures 
and services — landowners had tried to raise the rents and 
shorten the leases Grievances about game laws were common 
to fieeman and villein, and so might be the complaints of 
filching of the commons which occui locally The country once 
up, all sorts of grudges were worked off — of East Anglians 
against immigiant competing Flemings, of Cambridge towns- 
men against the gown; of one faction in a town against another; 
of a large section of the populace in town and country 
against those held responsible for poll-taxes and general 
misgoveinmenl. 

Like so many social upheavals, the Rising came when the 
people were anything but sunk in misery. Old grievances were 
^ See above, p toi 
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going, but not so fast as they wished, with increasing comfoit, 
they felt themselves strong enough to resist uncomfortable 
novelties Fioissait, it has been said, ‘is broadly right, in spite 
of his class prejudice, in attiibuting the revolt to “the ease and 
iiches that the common people were of’”.^ 

Fortunately its repression did not affect the economic forces 
that were working in their favour There was increased 
leluctance to perloim ‘works’, an met eased numbei of men 
who took the risks of lunning away fiom the manor without 
leave This was easy, paitly because there was a demand for 
rough laboui and foi hoise-men in the towns, mainly because 
loids or big tenants who were short-handed— and the couise of 
wages shows that they still wcrc' — would not make incjuiiy into 
a good ditchci’s pedigree. Some people before lliis had wailed 
at the absence of what to-day might be called class solidarity 
among employers; but the giasping litigious squiies and lising 
yeomen of the fifteenth century weie veiy tough individualists, 
They lilied men as they needed them Early in the centuiy, on 
one lagging conservative manor of the Isle of Ely, legular 
sei vices were finally commuted, on another, deep in Hampshire, 
the demesne was leased to the lecve; and the thatcher’s male 
was getting gel By about the time of Agincourl, the ‘classical’ 
demesne farming and the services that went with it weie most 
certainly moribund; though it was not until 1443 that the 
Duchy of Lancaster farmed out all its Wiltshire and Dorset 
demesnes. The men who took copyhold cases to the courts m 
1439 and 1467 weie more probably tenants in villeinage than 
demonstrable villeins. 

It is significant that a few yeats after the crushed rising of 
1381, in 1389-90, Parliament abandoned the attempt to keep 
wages down, instructing the Justices or town authorities to 
regulate them ' accoiding to the deaith of victuals’ — the cost of 
living, as we should say. As a lesult of this, there have survived 
a wage-scale for Coventry of 1420 and one for Noilolk of 1431 : 
at Coventry, 4^ oi gri. is the normal skilled wage, 3f/. the 
unskilled It is tiue that in 1445 Parliament reverted to tlie 
policy of a maximum wage; but by that time wages were well 
set at a higher level and, for another generation and more, 
necessaries remained cheap. 

Although tenants for holdings made vacant by the Pestilence 
were often found with what .seems rather sui prising ease, some 
^ .Mihony Steel, RuharJ II p. bi. 
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difficulties naturally arose. It might not always be easy to 
seeme a new tenant on the old ‘customary’ villein terms. We 
hear of the reeve, or some other farmer of the d emesne, agreeing 
to add such a holding to his farm, but on leasehold terms 
I'he recorded cases are few but the arrangement is natural. It 
has often been thought that vacant land may have been used 
for sheep-grazing It may. But in an open-field region it 
would not be easy to graze holdings made up of scatteied 
strips, when the adjacent strips were being tilled — and we 
have little evidence of any systematic enclosing of the opgp 
fields at this lime. No doubt sheep need less labour, and it is 
quite likely that, for example, the farmer of an already con- 
solidated demesne would find that his stock of sheep could be 
inci eased witli advantage. But ‘it is difficult to find signs of 
that wholesale substitution of pasture for arable farming which, 
according to textbooks, happened after the Black Death’ ^ 
On the contrary, the evidence makes it as nearly as possible 
proven that m the century following the Pestilence the wool 
output of the country as a whole declined Certainly the 
exports of wool, or of cloth reckoned as wool, declined. The 
big organised sheep-runs '•* weie vamshing, cut up and leased 
out to tenants on the Peak and Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
manors of the Duchy of Lancaster by 1400. By the fifteenth 
century the typical sheep-owner was not a Duke or Bishop or 
Abbot, but a farmer, large 01 small, with peihaps an occasional 
small agricultural ‘squire’ Rather uncertain calculations, 
based on the export figures and the taxation figures for home- 
consumed cloth, suggest that the national dip of wool at'the end 
of the reign of Edward IV was well below the level of the yeais 
about 1300. There are neither figures nor other evidence even 
to suggest the contraiy. It has been an experience of agrarian 
reform in Euiope since 1918, with the break up of great 
estates, that the transfer of any branch of agricultural produc- 
tion from well-organised ranches or big farms to smaller units 
may be socially most wise, but may not lead, does not at once 
lead, to increased production. And this was precisely the 
transfer that was taking place giadually in English sheep 
farming between 1300 and 1500. Peasant flocks, small men’s 
flocks, and farmers’ flocks, there had ahvays been: as Tudor 
times approached thei c was little else. 

^ E. E Power, The Wool Trade in English Aledievat Histoiy (igqi), p. 35. 

• Sec above, pp. ji)G-7 S' 
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As the word ‘enclosure’ occurs among the giicvances of 1381, 
It is well to remember that this overworked word has at least 
thiee distinct meanings There is the enclosing, the m-takiiig, 
from moor and heath, forest and ten, that had been going on 
from the beginning; this went on fast while population was 
gi owing between 1100 and 1300, more slowly or not at all 
while it was falling or recovering from a fall between 1300 
and 1500. Such enclosure generally meant rough walhng in 
stone country, dyking in fen country, fencing of some sort in 
fori^st count! y to keep out wild beasts. But it might lead, as has 
been seen, simply to an extension of open field at the expense 
ol waste heath t Then ihcic is enclosing of those commons tluiL 
were regularly used for pastuic in well-settled di.stiicts. It was 
a law, 01 strong LiacUtion, of the thirteenth ccntuiy that a loul 
of a manor might enclose land horn these, il he did not encioaeh 
on the grazing rights ol ficcmen. In villages in parts of the 
country where theie were no freemen the restriction would not 
apply; but it was to a lord’s inteicst to leave enough common 
foi village needs, so long as the true open-field system lemained 
intact, as it generally did until long after 1500 in the regions 
where such villages were most common, Giievances about 
enclosure of commons, before and just aftei that date, arc apt 
to come cither Irom wild or forest areas, where old-fashioned 
rough grazing was being interfered with, or fiom near towns 
where grazing rights were valuable and the old system was 
breaking down 

It IS to be remembered that everywhere and at all times, 
so far as we know, grazing rights on the regular commons went 
with holdings in the fields, and were proportioned to them A 
cottager with a scrap of land might have grazing for a cow; 
by chaiity and custom, but not by nght, humble landless folk 
might be allowed to run a few geese 01 dig a (nt of turf. 

In the open fields themselves, holdings had at times been 
partially consolidated by exchange oi purchase of stiips." That 
might lead to actual enclosure. Of this there i.s little direct 
evidence before 1500. The regions whicli 'I'udor iwitcns rail 
enclosed aie those in which enclosure was ancient or pnmitive 
After 1500, such evidence is sometimes found, but we cannot 
tell how old the enclosure refeired to was. I’oi example, near 
Leeds in 1612 wc meet a bit of land called Luile Garth, 
‘jacentem in le Middle Field dc Knowstrop’. Middle Field 
' Sic abofr, p. ti'j “ Sec atiovr, pp f)o i. 
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implies the three-field system .ind a garth or yard is an enclosed 
area. When had Little Garth been enclosed from ‘le Middle 
Field’? It IS near a town. Near Coventry, as eaily as 1423, 
‘pal cels’ in the fields were being made into gardens — ‘honestly 
made’ it was pleaded before the Mayor. 

The enclosuie that later agiicultural reformers advocated, 
and social reformers often deplored, was not such piecemeal 
work but the large-scale partitiomng and fencing of commons 
and the rearrangement and fencing of open-field land, ac- 
companied sometimes by a change in the use of the land frpm 
corn gi owing to pasture farming. Complaints about this begin 
only a few years before 1 500 , and it is unlikely that it affected 
any appreciable pait of the country until after that date. How 
much it affected then is for discussion later. ^ 

See below, pp. 194-200. 



Chapter V 


Trade and Industry; Public Policy 
and Economic Doctrine 

MERCHANTS, GILDS AND CRAFTSMEN 

Medieval townsmen, except in the largest towns, were often 
farmeis. Even so late as 1690, men of Cambridge can fjc seen 
working in their corn fields m David Loggan’s prints. In the 
villages thcic were always a lew ciaftsmcn, sometimes a fair 
number, men who might also hold a bit of land but lived 
mainly by their tuide Mining, salt-rnakmg tind smelting were 
necessaiily country tiades And, long before the medieval 
cenluues weie over, and earlier than lias often been supposed, 
much of the cloth which by 1500 was England’s great aiticle ol 
export, was a pioduct of the smaller countiy towns and the 
villages. But even so, all the mdiistnal and commercial 
population of England, in towns and villages combined, would 
ceitamly not be above 20 per cent ot the total population by 
1500, and may have been a good deal less. 

One minority of tliis minority, and a small one at that, 
was in some ways its most important section — the merchants. 
The word mei chant, tnercalot, might be used in. a very wide 
sense, as it still was in early modern Scotland, to describe any 
trader, great or small, including sometimes the ‘mei chants 
who carry their goods on their backs, called hawkers’. Yet all 
through these centuiies can be seen, lather faintly at first but 
afterwaids very clearly, the true merchant type — the man who 
may go oveiseas, like Aelfnc’s merchant, 1 taking miscellaneous 
cargoes out and bringing others in; who, wiietlier he goes 
overseas or not, is ready to trade wherever he secs a chance of 
gam and in any commodity that will give him a piofit; whose 
main chance of profit— always a mystery and a sinful mysteiy 
to the medieval mind — ^lics m the dilfeicnt values that men 
living far apart may attach to articles ol commerce. .St Jerome 
had taught that if one party to a haigain does not lose the 
other cannot gain; yet a savage who gets beads foi gold may be 
convinced that he has had the best of the bargain. 

' See above, pp. 62-3. 
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One early source of profit for merchants was trading or 
administrative work for the King — supplying his court, getting 
his money struck, assessing or farming his taxes, serving as 
conti actor for his armies. Men who did such work must always 
have become fairly well-to-do through their own trade before 
they could take it up A high proportion of them were always 
citizens of London. How or where they got their start we can 
usually only guess. Some may have been descended from the 
class known before the Norman Conquest as ‘ borough thanes 
and may have inherited property m the City. Certainly the 
leading Londoners of the late twelfth and the thirteenth cen- 
turies were urban landowners; but veiy likely they made 
money first and then bought urban land, just as they made 
money and then acquired rural manors. In later centuries, 
when we know more about them, we generally find that the 
leading Londoners arc immigrants, as their names show — 
Heniy le Waleys (Welshman) c iq8o; John of Noithampton 
(c 1380); Richard Whittington (c. 1420) — foitune seekers. 
Heniy Fitzailwin, the first Mayoi of London, who died in 1212, 
held a great deal of land in the home counties It is not certain 
that he was ever a merchant. There was something very 
knightly about some of these early mayors. Fitzailwin’s 
Cambridge contemporaiy — ^Harvey, the son of Eustace, the 
son of Dunning — had an aimed knight on his seal. But most 
of the aldermen and mayors of thirteenth-century London 
certainly were mei chants of one kind or another, indeed of 
several kinds. They were ‘woolmongers, vintners, skinners 
and grocers by turns or . .all at once’.^ Specialisation 
became commoner after 1300, as single branches of trade — 
wine perhaps or wool — grew important enough to fill an 
active man’s life, but no more in the fouiteenth century than 
to-day would a man with the flair for buying and selling confine 
himself to one ‘line’. It became an established part of the 
custom of London, when her gilds and companies were fully 
organised, that a man who was free of one company might 
practise the trade of another — a fishmonger might deal in wool, 
or a vintner in leather. In 1383 a London armourer was 
imprisoned for selling wine in Fleet Stieet, imprisoned not 
because he was an armourer but because he sold at 8 d. instead 
of Gd. This was a crystallisation of the ‘by turns or all at once’ 

See above, p. ^g. 

^ George Unwm, The Gilds and Companies of Lond^i {1925), p s8. 
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pi-aclicc inherited from the thirteenth century, and from the 
earlier miscellaneous business of men who ‘fared over seas’. 
And as membeiship of a London company was— and is— 
hereditary, it is not surprising to find that by the end oi the 
pciiod — under the early Tudois — a high pioportion of the 
Drapeis’ Company of London were not diapets at all. 

The oppor tunities which an able thirteenth-centuiynici chant 
might seize can be illustiatcd from the career ol William of 
Doncaster, citizen of Chester, m the reign ol Edwaid I. lie had 
aj^mls who bought wine in Gascony, Ibi sale to the public or to 
the ctown. He sent wool over to Ip,swicli lor the Fhuidets 
market. He tiaded with Ireland, appaicntly m corn. He oiif.c 
did ‘a big deal in hoiseshocs and nails with the King’;' .iiid he 
was convicted of circuhiting bad money. He limned Welsh 
lead-mmes and sold lead As a rc.sult of all thi.s, tiiid in s[ntc of 
his conviction, he became a collectoi of the duly on wine in 
Chester and the Noith Welsh poits, and ‘searcher of money’ 
in the same places ; he would know had money when he; saw it. 
He invested part of his forluiic in land, as all sucre.ssfiil tiadets 
did foi centuiies . it was the certain and permanent investment. 

Chester was an important place, base-town for Edward’s 
Welsh wars. William was the head of its small group of leading 
men. Not far below him came another capitalist who however 
is not called a merchant — Richard the Engineei, overseer of 
the royal castle buddings at Carnarvon, Beaumai is and Hai lech, 
and lessee from the crown of die valuable mills beside the 
rivei Dee If moie were known of peisonal histories in other 
towns, no doubt similai small groups would be found. We do 
know that the first lecoidcd Mayoi of Winchester (1207) was a 
wine merchant In London, of which much is known, the gtoup 
was natuially considerable. So it had been since the twelfth 
century, and certainly eailicr. Lanfranc made London English- 
men knights in Kent. The Bishop of Winchester in 1141 
addressed great men of the City a.s noblemen or princes 
(proteres) — it is true in a political sjieerh. Whether their 
impoi lance was based on trade, whether they were descended 
from men who thiough tiade had become ‘thanes’, we do not 
know; but it is hard to believe that a promini'iit Londoner 
under Hcniy II was not m some sense a met chant, even if part 
of his income came fiom mban property and another part from 
doing jobs fbi the cioivn Thcie were goldsmiths in England 
1 II.Sj. Hewitt, Medieval Cheshire (lyay), p. 1311. 
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impoitant enough to be named in Domesday; the goldsmiths 
had a gild of then own in London by ii8o. The London 
weaveis had one before 1 130, a gild whose wealth shows that, 
like the goldsmiths’, it was not just one of craftsmen but in- 
cluded tiaders. The fishmongers were a great London power 
for centuries: they also were traders, their leaders obviously 
men of substance. 

Men liom these small, strong, economic groups, the potenti- 
al cs — tiaders, crown agents, urban and perhaps rural land- 
owners — formed the governing bodies of the towns of ,the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuiies; and, in spite of constitutional 
changes in some places, they held their position in those of 
the iouitecnth and fifteenth. British towns were neither de- 
moCKicics in origin, nor did they, like some continental towns, 
go thiough regular democratic revolutions; though from time 
to time ‘the commonalty’ made its voice heard in a noisy sort 
of town meeting, or by riot; and though in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuiies a Common Council may appear. But 
common councils ‘did no mote than broaden the basis of 
civic oligarchy’.^ 

We have noted the Dover gildhall of 1066 and have guessed 
that there may have been similar halls elsewhere.^ There was 
a ‘knights hall’ in Winchester before 1100; a Chapmen’s Hall 
befoie nag, and a grlda mercalomm before 1158. But no 
rules of strictly town gilds have survived from before 1 1 00 No 
doubt such gilds, where they existed, covered conviviality, 
religion, mutual help in quarrels, and defence of local com- 
meicial interests. When, after 1100, towns began to obtain 
royal chaiters, they usually bargained for a gilda meicatoiia, 
mercantile or merchants’ gild. Some, lilce Winchester, had 
something of the kind before their charter In the thirteenth 
century, most English and at least six Scottish towns had this 
clause m theii charters, or are noted as having a gilda meicatona. 
Some organised special bodies, regular merchant gilds, to 
supervise matters of trade. In Scotland the merchant gild or 
Gildry, wherever it existed, became in course of time ‘a 
separate but constituent part’” of the town administration; 
but m many English towns there is no evidence of this. ‘The 

,J.^mt'S Tail, ‘The Common Council of the Borough’ m Eng Mist. Rev. 
vol XI VI (1931), p 2. 

* .See above, p. 60 

’ Chailes Gross, Tfis Gild Merchant (iflgo), vol i, p."i25. 
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mei chant gild’ is granted, but we cannot piovc that ‘ii’ was 
organised. ‘It’ certainly became simply a lunttion ol the 
governing body, and may have been this from the start. The 
object was the same, whether there was a separate gild or not — 
pi otection of the monopoly of trading and controlling trade that 
all towns aimed at when they bought charteis from the Grown 

In England the town monopoly was limited Iry the town 
boundaries; but in Scotland the Royal Buighs were given 
monopolies over whole, and large, districts. ‘I firmly forbid’, 
Kwg Alexander II says in his charter to Alierdeen of 1214, 
‘any foreign [that is non- Aberdonian'] inei chants within the 
sherilfdom [shire] ol' Aberdeen from buying or selling anything 
except in my burgh of Aberdeen’ That is typical; and some 
buighs which were not royal but ecclcsia.stical, like Glasgow, 
secured almost ecjually sweeping monopolies, though we tlo 
not heai of a Gildiy in Glasgow befoic the reign of James 
Sixth and First These Scottish buighs came near to lealising 
the old ideal of Saxon kings — that no one should trade out, side 
a town.^ 

If a town was old enough or strong enough to manage its 
monopolising without a formal grant of gild, it did so. Ncithei 
London, nor Norwich, nor any of the Cinque Ports, evei asked 
for a mei chant gild, so i'ar as we know 

The habit of forming gilds was widesjnead and veiy deep 
rooted. Groups who had sometlung in common, gioups of 
neighbours, groups of men of the same class or the same trade, 
groups who felt special leverencc for a particular saint, often 
formed fraternities or gilds which were paidy religious, partly 
social, and might also be partly ecoiiormc. You could belong 
to more than one such society — to a first perhaps for trade, to 
a second for religion. Among Chaucei’s pilgiims were ‘an 
habeidasher and a carpenter, a webbe [wravcij, a dyer, and 
a tapicer’ [tapestiy worker] all clothed m the livery ol one 
‘solemn and great fraternity’. Theie was a London tiacle gild 
in Chaucer’s day foi each ol those men; liut each had this 
other interest, presumably religious— a man may be a Gharteied 
Accountant and also a membei of the Society of Friends. 
Before town governments got shape and power, with their 
twelfth- and thiiteenth-ccntury cliaiters, some ti'ade groups 
paid for licences and monopolistic privilege.s horn the ciown. 
They included the London bakers and tveaveis, with weaveis, 
^ See furthti o7i ScoUisli town monopulics, pp. i-t;'-.'}'* btloii. 
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fullcis and leather-workers in a few other towns Other groups 
formed gilds in London without leave, or behaved in some way 
irregularly — and were fined for it by Henry II in 1180 as 
‘adulterine’, illegitimate Of eighteen so fined only four 
have trade names — goldsmiths, pepperers, clothworkers and 
butchers The goldsmiths were very rich and were fined £30 
(They never paid; nor did the otheis.) The pepperers were 
fined £10. 131 4f/. ; the cloth workers and butchers only 131-. 4i-/. 
each We see a gap between the mei chant class and the working 
tradesmen Five of the other gilds, thiee rich and two poor,^re 
called ‘gilds of bridge’, and it is thought that they were social- 
ichgious societies pledged to help in the rebuilding of London 
Budge, begun — in stone — four years earlier. There is the gild of 
bt Lazarus, presumably charitable: Lazarus never became the 
patron saint of a trade as St Dunstan was of the goldsmiths. 
We have a ‘gild of stiangcis’; alocal gild, ofHaliwell Holy- 
well) ; and six more, two of rich men and four of poor, de- 
scrilted only by the names of theit aldermen. One of the lich 
men’s gilds was rated at ^'20. its alderman, a certain Goscelin, 
IS met with later as a repairer of Holborn Bridge 

The royally licensed weavers’ gilds of the twelfth eentuiy 
have been much discussed About the year 1200 London 
and four other towns contemplated putting pressure on them, 
fiist, to forswear their craft privileges if they wished to become 
freemen of the boiough, and, second, to sell only to townsmen. 
This has been turned by some modern writers into a fight 
between ‘capital’ and ‘labour’ That it evidently was not: the 
weavers were not poor and had paid the King well for their 
privileges. Downtrodden working weavers are not likely to 
bteak local rules and sell outside the town. The struggle 
probably was one between English townsmen and alien im- 
imgtants or their sons, for there is good reason to think, as the 
original lecords suggest, that groups of professional Flemish 
mastet -weavers had bought privileges from King Henry I, We 
hear of no male weavers in England before 1 1 00, though there 
may have been some. What is quite certain is that this was a 
fight by the governing gioiips in the towns, no doubt also the 
richest groups, for control of local economic life. They were 
getting theii charters from the crown and becoming in- 
dependent of the king’s man, the sheriff They did not propose 
to tolerate bodies with older privileges, especially if those 
bodies were not right English. 
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A few years laier, after a fire, we find the Mayor and 
Aldermen ol London regulating building wages In 1256 
Henry Ill’s charter to Norwich ordains that there shall be 
‘no gild to the detriment of the city’, no gild that is of which 
the city fathers do not approve. Between 1288 and 1293 the 
city IS fining fullers, saddlers, tanners and cobblers for stai ting 
gilds without permission. In 1299 a group of smiths, not yet a 
recognised gild 01 mistery, are brought before the Mayor of 
London for makrng ‘a parliament and a confederacy’ ; agreeing 
to Ijack one another up and to work only with those of their 
conledcracy; collecting subscriptions to pay for candles to the 
Virgin; drafting a charter; taking oaths, and refusing to work 
at night. They defended themselves. They said they did not 
work at night because of the stink of sea coal — pw/iter [mtndinem 
cai bonis marine - — and generally made out so good a case that 
they went cjuit. Had the Mayor and his Court thought that 
their action was to the detriment of the City things would no 
doubt have gone dlfferenlly. We note that next ycai the Mayor 
js inspecting the ordinances of the Weaveis, who aie now well 
in hand. 

This IS not a case of employers controlling wage-labour; the 
smith was a small independent worker, as he remained, if the 
weaver was in some danger of becoming an out-worker for 
a bigger man. But it is control by these big men, the potentiores 
—the merchant class Even in London, few of the handicrafts 
had acquired fully recognised gilds before 1300, though they 
might have fraternities and candles for the Virgin. A list of 
twenty-five groups of masters (raisteries) authorised to choose 
their own officers in 1328 ‘consists almost entirely of the 
mercantile crafts [grocers, vintners, fishmongers] and of the 
wealthy manufacturing crafts’^ [goldsmiths, cordwaiiicrs, 
i.e. fine leather workers or superior shoemakers]; though it 
does contain a handful of humbler groups such as cutlers, 
hosiers and painters. 

At that time, so far as we know, specialised grids, what 
are generally called craft gilds, were rare outside London. In 
many towns they always remained rare; partly because the 
towns were too small to carry specialised industrial or trading 
groups, partly for local reasons at which, for lack of evidence, 
we can only guess All that we know is that ‘ciaft’ gilds have 
no important place in the records of this group of towns, 

‘ Geoigc Umuiif r/(e Gilds and Cotupanies of London (1925). p. S?’ 
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Impoitant as the gild is in social and religious history — 
thei e were innumerable social-religious gilds in villages before 
1500 — its importance in the stiictly economic life of the towns 
is easily overrated A great town could legulate trade and 
secuie privileges for its freemen without having a Merchant 
Gild. Similarly, many of the economic ends at which a ‘craft’ 
gild might aim were attainable without a full gild organisation. 
A gild liked to keep out of the town, or to tax, competing goods. 
It might try to limit its numbers in the interest of those already 
in the trade. It nught seize and destroy badly made goods. ^11 
these things the town authority might do, in one way or another. 
A gild might also try, rather sccietly, to control prices in its 
own, as opposed to the public, interest; there is plenty of 
evidence that people not in regular gilds also did this, just 
as mere laboureis ‘conspired’ for higher wages Such attempts 
the town authoiity might resent in cither case The membeis 
of that authority, the Mayor and ‘the twelve’ or ‘the twenty- 
four ’ as It often was, kept an eye on all these matters, gild or 
no gild, partly in the general consumer’s interest, partly no 
doubt in that of their class or group. At the very end of this 
period, in 1484, the bakers of Covenliy leave the city liotously, 
m protest against a newly fixed rate of pay for baking — but 
they submit and are fined. 

The economic life of a town where gilds weic many did 
not diffei much from that in which they were few — ^York from 
Norwich, for example.’- In technical processes, gild or no gild 
made no dilfei ence — except that in course of time some gilds- 
men stuck too faithfully to old-fashioned routines Gdd 
members weie always a minority of the population, even in 
highly organised towns London of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries abounded m compames and gilds ' at one time it had 
over a hundred. Their members were freemen of the City Yet 
shortly after 1 500, not much more than a quarter of the London 
population belonged to citizen’s families The lest were genuine 
proletaiians, earners and drivers and haulers and diggers 
and beggais and citizens’ seivientes who had never been 
apprenticed To practise clothworkmg well an apprenticeship 
was certainly neccssaiy, but you could roll the bales about 
without years of training It was into these low jobs that 
runaway villeins’ sons had been able to go and shake off 
their villeinage The towns, and under Richard II the law, 
’ I'or gikls m Yoik and Noiwicli, sec belffvv, p. 143. 
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tried to keep them out, but not with much success. Yet a 
law of Henry IV which said that an apprentices’ s lather 
must be worth 20 j. piobably did something to keep them 
down. 

Apprenticeship of some sort goes back to the flint-chippers : 
fathers must have taught their sons how to chip, and if short ol 
sons then other lads. It is only a curious not an impoi tant fact 
that the first English apprenticeship refen ed to in writing is 
that of St William of Norwich, to a skinner in the twelfth 
centuiy. By 1271, one of Euiope’s oldest sets of ‘craft gild’ 
regulations, that of the London cordwainers, shows apprentice- 
ship well developed — with an entry fee so high that only sons 
from the goveining gioup can have hoped to get in. The 
eailiest surviving appienticc’s indcntuie is fiom 1291, to a 
Noiwich spicei — the governing mercantile grouj) again. 

As trades slowly acquired full gild organisation, apprentice- 
ship was regulated by ordinance and its duration was often 
fixed, This ordering process went on slowly and unequally 
London settled down to a normal seven yeais’ apprenticeship: 
some other places and trades mutated London; but theic were 
great variations in practice. Coventry, a town of highly 
organised gilds, only decreed seven years for all, ‘ftohensfurth’, 
in 1494. Everywhere things were so arranged that a craftsman’s 
son had the best chance of entering his father’s trade 

The man who came to be known as a journeyman was not 
originally an ex-appi'entice. in the Latin of official documents 
he was a iermens. In the small-scale operations of ordinary 
towns and average trades he camiot have been much wanted. 
With his lad, and perhaps his ‘black-thumbed maid’, a cobliler 
could manage But, in biggei towns and some trades more 
prosperous, masteis began gradually to employ men who, as 
a Norwich r ecord of 1 3 1 o put it, got ‘ a penny a day for a penny 
of woik’ — day-work men, juwrn/e men. They weie not pait of 
the master’s households, as apprentices wcie. A ccntuiy later 
(1408) the rules of the London Bladesmlths contain the clause 
— ‘no one of the said trade shall teach his journeyman. . 
secrets as he would his apprentice’. A century and u half 
later still, in Edinburgh — Scotland of the sixteenth century 
was often very like England of the fourteenth 01 thirtecnlh -it 
was stated, perhaps not quite fairly, that ‘ the great multitude 
of journeymen [day-men] or ta.skmen f job-men j of the rraft.s’ 
were ‘nothing q)sc but idle, vagabond pcisons, bound to no 
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master’.' That was the trouble, m Norwich of 1310 and 
Edinburgh of 1583 — no one was responsible for them But 
beside them there began to appear, in some trades and in the 
bigger towns — by 1400 or eailici — groups of ex-appi entices 
who could not find a place among the masters. Some gilds 
began to requite a spell of service as a journeyman — the word 
was losing its original meamng — before admission as a master 
But this rule came late and was never general 

Apprenticeship was just as necessary outside as inside 
a gild, il skill was essential. Some very important trades were 
catricd on mainly outside gilds, though they might have their 
fraternities or other informal organisations Some were outside 
because the trade, like mining or quarrying, was incvitalily 
cairicd on beyond any town boundaries, m England all gild 
authority was limited by these Consider shipbuilding It was 
an impoitant Thames industry and there weie shipwrights, 
freemen of London, settled in Wapping outside the City. Rut 
the mam centic, also outside, was at Rotherhithe across the 
river. The Rotheihlthe men were given an amlDitious organisa- 
tion by the crown under King James I, not before^ Ship- 
wiiglits were strong folk, and must always have been; few 
trades can have called for a more serious apprenticeship All 
round the coast, in tegular ports and seaside villages, ships 
might be built. We see then builders, giaded, with graded 
pay, in a late fifteenth-century wage statute — the ‘ maister Ship 
Caipynter taking the charge of the werke, havyng men undre 
hym’; the Hewer, the ‘able Clynchcr’; the mere Holder; with 
‘maister Calker’ and ‘meane Calker’. The Mastei Carpenter 
evidently took on a job, perhaps a contract, from a merchant 
or other prospective ship-owner, who may or may not have 
found the timber. No doubt these men had their strict customs 
and peihaps their Iraternities like other skilled men; but 
because most shipyards weie not within the boundaiies of 
towns, we seldom hear of a shipwrights’ gild 

The building trades, probably the biggest group in London 
or any othei important town, are specially interesting. As 
private houses weic rarely built of stone or brick, most of the 
digging and lifting work for a timber-frame house must have 
been done by unskilled ‘proletaiian’ labour — labour whose 

* Miss I F. Giant, The Social and Economic Develn/mient of Scotland before 1603 
(1930), p, 439. 

“ See below, pp. 258-9. 
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pay the London, authontics were legulatlng befoie Magna 
Carta. Oiganisation among the skilled building woikeis only 
comes to light late, I'here arc tiaces of some organisation m 
London in 1306, in 1356 the City is imposing lules on the 
masonSj after a cjuarrcl between stone-hewers and stone-layers. 
In 1376, among the ‘mistencs’ that sent men to the Common 
Council of London were ‘Joignouts’, Masons and ‘Pcyntouis’: 
plumbing was not yet pait of ordinary hoiise-building. These 
same trades, except the masons but with the carpenters and 
plasteiers, appeal on a list of companies 01 gilds in 1422. 'I’he 
tileis do not appear; although there i.s evidence of a tilers’ 
mistcry in London six years eaihei. The omission may or may 
not be significant. Tiles had licen nominally essential on all 
London houses since the great fiie m John’s reign; but tilcns, 
even 111 the lilteenth century, wcie still sometimes treated as 
labomers, not allowed to organise themselves; thou gilds were 
prccaiious. At Coventry, however, we heai ol gilds of masons, 
tilers and wrlghts (caipenteis) about 1450. 

Although the first mention in surviving lecords can nev'er 
date the origin of a gild, it is evident that these building-tiade 
gilds were important nowhere before about 1350 or later. They 
were gemune ciaftsmen’s societies, for though thcie were a 
few great caipenters like William Hurlee, carpenter to King 
Edward III and consultant carpenter to Ely Cathedral Ghaptei, 
the average ‘wnght’ was a workman; and if he sometimes took 
a modest building contiact — ^from that day to this, contractors 
have generally sprung from among the caipenters— the oi din- 
ary medieval arrangement was for the prospective house owner 
to arrange with the various groups of ciaftsmen himself. 

The relative insignificance of masons’ gilds is easily ex- 
plained Only a town in which churches or public buildings 
were constantly going up or undergoing repair could carry an 
important body of lesidcnt masons. Such places were few, It 
has been estimated that towns of this class — ^York, Norwich, 
Oxford — may each have had about a dozen resident masons in 
the fouiteenth centuiy. Coventry had seven about 1450. T'he 
mason was a migrant — moving as cathedral building or castle 
building or city-wall building diew him. Cathedral authorities 
might keep a few masons peimancntly for 1 epaii and tombstone 
woik; they might carry out a fairly important cnterpiisc, say 
the building of a lantern towci, so leisurely that not I'ery many 
men would be gmployed at one time; though .some migrants 
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would have to be called in. Foi a big undertaking, a new or 
remodelled cathedral, there would have to be many, even if 
woik was again leisuiely, as it generally was 

Only the King was in a position to have woik done against 
time — and to get it so done all his authority had to be deployed. 
How the Coiiquetor built the Towei of London we do not 
know; but we know a gieat deal about how Edward I built his 
Welsh castles and how Edward III built Windsor. It is a very 
inleiestmg page in the histoiy of what one might call royal 
capitalism or, from another angle, state socialism. As financial 
sccuiity, Edwatd had his power to tax — like the Soviet 
government To rcciuit laboui he had his powei to order — hke 
the Biit!.sh Pailiamcnt in time of war. He spiead his net wide. 
Theic were not many masons in Wales, though it is a stone 
country whcie ‘diy stone’ walls for fields or houses were well 
known. To get his masons Edward I ordered the shetifls of 
many English counties to impress them and send them into 
Wales' in 1282 the sherilT ot Somerset was ordered to send 
fifteen good ones, and the sheriff of Rutland twenty with a 
foieman In 1360 Edward III ordered 320 masons to be sent to 
Windsor fiom twelve diffeienl shires, including Northampton, 
Leicester and Waiwick These wide sweeps were required 
because masons weie mostly countrymen, and few counties 
could supply many The best counties for recruitment were 
naturally stony ones like Rutland, Northampton and Somerset 
— since many, perhaps most, masons staited their careers in 
stone-cpiai ries. 

The scale of some of these royal enterprises might be 
gigantic, as the summons of masons to Windsor suggests. 
Employment figures varied with the urgency of the work and 
the state of the loyal finances. If taxes gave out the King 
might have to borrow — Edwaid I from Italians, Edward III 
latterly fiom his own subjects. When the pace was hot, 
emijloyment figures might be very high indeed. Once, early 
in the reign of Edward II, there were 400 masons and 1230 
caipciilcrs, boatmen, caitcis and labourers on the works ol 
Bcauinaiis Castle 

These numbers called foi directing ability like that of 
Richaid the Engineer. Moic technical ability was found 
among the pick of the masons. In the late thirteenth century, 
Walter of Heieford, mason, was mastei of the works at Vale 
Royal Abbey in Gheshiie and at Garnarvoi>. Castle. In the 
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mid-fourteenth the great WilhamYevclc— master-mason, stonc- 
dcaler and contractor — made a foitunc and bought a manor 
Adam ‘the marbler’, who paved old St Paul’s, looks like a 
f onti actor. There had been employers and contractors among 
the masons even in the tliirtecnth centuiy Thomas of Weldon 
(where theie aie famous quarries) was one of these With the 
technical experts appear clerics who may really have been 
architects, and educated clerks ol the woiks like Ghaucet. It 
IS all very businesslike and modern 

As Thomas of Weldon proves, masons often got their sui- 
narl^es fiom qiiany areas. They were so few and so scattered 
that formal organisation for apprenticeship is haidly to be 
expected, and it is rarely to be traced even in the filtcenlh 
century No doubt fathers taught sons as flinl-rhippers had. 
This would serve to keep up the relatively small supply of 
masons that the coiintiy earned. A ma.son’s tiue coiporatc hie 
began in the lodges run up on great building sites. There must 
have been ancient customary 1 tiles foi conduct in these lodges, 
but none has survived fiom cailier than 1352. A lodge would 
be a handy place for comparing the King’s or the Bishop’s 
wages with those current in Rutland or Somerset Wc know 
exactly what the King paid, but not how the rates were aiiived 
at, though we have Wyclif’s evidence that ‘men of siitcl 
ciaft, as fre masons and othere, . .conspiieii togidere that no 
man of here craft schal take Icsse on a day than thei setten’. 
Statistically, their money wages moved rather closely with 
skilled wages in general, increasing by about 50 per cent 
between 1300 and 1400, after that remaimng fairly stable until 
after 1500. 

A ‘fre mason’ in Wyclif’s day was the man who worked 
with ‘sutel craft’ in fine-grained freestone — which you could 
carve into capitals and mouldings The meie splitter of in- 
tractable whin-stone, or sawer of blocks for the ‘ sutel ’ niaii, 
was not a free mason, though he had the same chances foi 
conspiiing about wages. For the building ol plain walls, as in 
the Welsh castles, the masons were divided inlo iieweis and 
layers Except here and there, no vei y ‘ sutel ci aft ’ was required ; 
and the Noith Welsh stone is not veiy ‘lice’. 
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CAPITALISTS IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 

The King, an agiarian capitalist with his royal naanoib, was 
also ultimately responsible for these national ‘capitalistic’ 
building opeiations — capitalistic because of the accumulated 
lesources that they recjuired and the masses of wagedabour 
assembled to complete them Other great men, lay or ecclesi- 
astical, and corporate bodies, reproduced this royal character 
on a smaller scale. All over Europe it was the sanip. The 
largest shipbuilding establishment of Dante’s day [t. 1300), and 
It was very large, was that in the arsenal of the lepnbhc ol 
Venice From Gascon manors in the ‘claret’ country men 
acting for the King of England shipped wine in bulk to the 
London niaikct Sometimes the agrarian capitalist was in- 
terested 111 coin and other maikets, as has been seen.i And 
sometimes he was interested in productive industry a good 
deal is known about the Bishop of Durham’s iion forges and 
about the fulling-mills which manorial lords began to have 
built in the twelfth centuiy." On Alston Moor silver-lead was 
mined, on behalf of or by concession from the King, In 
ConitViu'il acid pact of Devon ako the crown was rticfier a 
‘mine owning’ than an agiarian capitalist Cornish manors 
were not rich The tin-woikmgs were The King taxed them 
in various ways and, especially in the thirteenth century, often 
made use of his right to buy up all the tin — at the King’s price 
—as a commercial proposition. He usually leased his rights to 
someone, a piince of the blood, a courtier or one of his Italian 
creditors. The tinners and the merchants resisted; but under 
John, Henry III, and the Edwards without much ssuccess. 
Pre-emption is last heard of (before its revival in the siicteenth 
century) in 1367 when the Black Prince, as Duke of Cornwall, 
bought up the tin at 20s. a hundredweight and graciously 
permitted the merchants to have it at 261, Qd. All this is, 
however, more a blackmailing than a productive opeialion, 
Neithei the King nor his agents oiganised or directed tin- 
mining, Still less did they find capital for it. They simply 
milked tinners with a low price and merchants with a high 
one, or, when pre-emption was not being exercised, they taxed 
tin just as they taxed wool or wine or any other commodity 
that would beai taxation. But in the stannaries the crown had 

' Sfc above, pp 105-8, 

“ See below, pp, 154-5, 
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a specially stiong position, a liaditional and legal claim to the 
lin which it had not to the wool or the wine. 

Agrarian capitalists, horn the King down to the smallest 
loid of a manor, who held the most impoitant ‘means of 
pi eduction ’, land, rarely undeitook diiectly productive enter- 
puses outside agriculture, in spite of the Bishop’s forges and 
the fulling-mills Beaumans Castle called for a ‘capitalistic’ 
building organisation, but it pioduced, not anything for market, 
only fear in the Welsh and a measme ol peace The most active 
non-agrarian private capitalists ol the twelfth and thirteenth 
centunes weie commercial, nol industrial— -Jews, Italians, the 
rising native mei chants. Of the Jews as rnoncy-lendcis we 
know a great deal, but not much about where they originally 
got the money that they lent, it was probably from continental 
trade Theic is no certain evidence of Jews in England belore 
1066 ; but about the year goo they had been trading all the way 
from ‘France’ to China, and they may have crossed the 
Channel in the next 150 ycais However, they certainly 
followed the Norman conquerors, as ‘Court-Jews’, to use a 
much later Gcunan name. Their great day in England was the 
twelfth century, and for that we have few commercial lecoids. 
So we meet the Jew as money-lender not as merchant. It was 
Aaron of Lincoln who financed the liuilding of nine Cistercian 
monasteries, and boasted of the home he had made for St Alban. 
There were Jewries in more than a dozen English towns The 
Jews lent to great men and small; and the King scj;ueezed 
their profits out of the Jews, whom he legarded as his private 
property. He had a special court for trying cases in which 
Jews were concerned, where they could swear a binding oath 
on the Law It was not for their convenience but for his. 

After a time some of them began to touch the land — but 
not with spade or plough Now and then they got it as secuiity 
for a loan, or bought it. More often they bought a reiit-chaige, 
a contiact to pay so much from the rents of certain lands or 
houses in retuin foi a sum down This ivas the only form of 
regular investment, except buying land, known to and ap- 
pioved by eveiybody at the time. Monasteries olteii bought 
rent-charges, and the Clhurch never dcclaied this fortii of 
investment to be usury. The Jews were naturally uupopulai. 
There were pogroms, and any ill-treatment of^thein by the 
King w'as welcomed : it Vas his protection of them that was 
disliked . They wf re the most hated of those foreigners wdiotn the 
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English nationalists of Simon de Montfort’s day abused Pres- 
sure was put on them after 1265. their rent-charges were 
declaied invalid, they were forbidden to hold land. When 
Edward I diove them out of England he was doing a popular 
thing, and his people backed him brutally. He could afford 
to do it because he had otlrer financiers available; and the 
Jews wete no longer the gieat capitalists that they had been 
ill the twelfth centuiy the Jewish goose was now too hungry 
and too much worried to lay many golden eggs 

The Italians are much more important than the Jews. We 
know lar more about their opeiations, they were more closely 
a.ssociatcd with English economic life; and they set many 
pi ecedents in commercial practice and commercial law foi all 
northcni Europe. Whether any of them were here m the 
eleventh century is uncertain. Some weie in the twelfth. 
Richaid I found the merchants of Piacenza financially useful. 
So did John after him. But the great days of the Italians in 
England wete the thirteenth and early fouiteenth centuries, 
and the greatest films thatoperatcdiiiEngland were Florentine. 
From 1252, when Florence first struck her golden florin, yiojnto 
d’oio, to about 1340, her monetary and financial leadeiship 
in the West was hardly disputed. 

The great fiims of Florence — Bardi, Peruzzi, Frescobaldi, 
Pulci, Acciaiuoli — wcie merchants and financiers of the widest 
scope An agent of the Bardi, Francesco Pegolotti, who w'as 
resident in England from 1317 to 1321, knew and wrote about 
every article that entered into trade Irom England to Armeraa 
— all about English herrings, all about Cyprus sugar The 
snaetntes, companies, of these firms took money on deposit 
from membeis of the family and others, and traded with it. 
They collected the Pope’s revenues — it was to do that that 
some of them first came to England, when the Pope had secured 
his financial stranglehold on the country after Henry IPs 
defeat over Becket’s muidei, and John’s surrender They lent 
money to princes They sold to them technical knowledge of 
minting They accepted various concessions of royal rights — 
over the stannaries foi instance — as security for the interest 
due. A Frescobaldi once sat on Edward IPs Council Besides, 
the firms did some ordinary money-lending, which made them 
as unpopular, as the Jews had been. And in the late thirteenth 
centuiy they were the greatest buyers and exporters of English 
wool. 
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For the convenience of travclleis — clergy, pilgrims, met- 
chants — they issued ‘letters of payment’ which could he cashed 
abioad In 1300 the Pulci drew such a letter in London 
foi £11 The man who got it was a dishonest parson who had 
stolen the that he paid to the Pulci. In court, the Italian 
explained his bona fides, and said that he had warned his Paiis 
house not to pay, and to instruct his other blanches not to pay 
(All these big firms had many branches, sometimes on infidel 
soil.) He could not piomise that one of these might not cash 
the letter before learning that, in the language of to-day, it was 
stojiped. Language and legal technicalities apart, this money- 
remitting bu.siiie.ss is curiously modern. Only Italians earned 
It on at this time, so far as the iccotds tell us 

It was a rule of the Wool Gild (the Arte della Lana) of 
Florence in Dante’s day, a gild whose inembeis made the Iniest 
cloth, that only English wool should be used. Hence Italian 
interest in it. Agents of the Italian firms, often English middle- 
men, paid special attention to the monastic wool clips, but 
a middleman could also buy in maikets where an alien might 
not have been populai. We know something ol the export tiade 
by individual films under Edward I. The Italians dominated it 
and did the biggest deals But natives weie also impoitant. 
In 1273, when for political leasons wool was only shipped by 
licence, natives handled about 35 per cent of the licensed 
trade Some exporteis broke the King’s order and smuggled 
wool out from Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, even London We meet 
up-country merchants from Dunstable, Ludlow, Shrewsbury 
and other places Of these, some acted both as agents for the 
Italians and as independent exporteis. 

As his subjects got richer, the King had less need of the 
foreign financiers Edward I never fought a campaign without 
their help. The change-over came under Edward III, Whether, 
when he lepudiated his debts to Italian firms, he felt assured 
that he could raise enough money elsewhere we do not know. 
The repudiation was a great blow to Italian finance, though 
not the sole cause of the ruin of the finns of Bardi and Peruzzi, 
They had done bad business elsewhere, with other jirinces. 'I'his 
lending to princes was risky — as lending to govtirnments, kingly 
or republican or totalitarian, has veiy often proved. 

Watching the resources of his subjects. Kitii^ lidwarti had 
ill hand, by 1350, a list clf 169 rich men who might he asked to 
lend when required. Thice years earlier he laid for the fust 
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time conducted a campaign entiiely on English money it was 
the campaign that led to the capture of Calais. He got his 
money partly by borrowing, partly by taxing the wool exported, 
or seizing it. He was constantly dealing with merchants, with 
an ‘estate’ of merchants, or rather of wool-merchants, and he 
had difficulties with the rising power of Parliament — because 
m Parliament big men and small men all knew that if a mer- 
chant had to pay a heavy tax he would offer the grower a lower 
pi ice. The end of the struggle was a fairly moderate permanent 
export tax, and the concentration of the bulk of the export 
trade in the hands of the Merchants of the Staple, a semi- 
official body through which the crown could watch, tax, and 
direct the trade, and use it to put ‘diplomatic’ pressuie on 
wool-consuming communities abroad. 

A staple was a depot, a place where something is likely to 
heap up" in its French form, etape, it still means a military 
depot or dump. I’here were natural staples and made staples. 
The three Edwards found it convement, financially and diplo- 
matically, to be able to say — the staple for wool shall be here 
or there, at Dordrecht, at Bruges, m England, at Calais. It was 
the small Englishman who liked to have it in England, the 
small Englishman and the Italian" one could freely sell there, 
the other freely buy. So long as the Italians mattered, their 
interests helped those of the small men But before 1360 the 
English paid as much in customs duty as all the alien expoi ters 
Three years later Calais was first chosen; and at Calais the 
Merchants, now a Company, finally settled down for over 
a centuiy and a half They were recruited oiigmally from the 
biggest wool-shippers m all the English ports, but m the 
fifteenth century the main body was a group of London-Calais 
men.'- 

The Calais Staple never controlled all the wool trade. Nor 
did it get hold of other export trades— tin and lead for example 
— that the crown tried to force through it. But it was always 
important; not least because this permanent establishment of 
Englishmen across the sea affected commercial practice Men 
began to use the Italian ‘letter of payment’; it was easy to 
make such a letter payable in Calais wheie English wool- 
mei chants were owed money. ‘Debentures’ of the Merchants 
of the Staple, that is sealed promises to pay, circulated in 
Calais and at the wool fairs. If you were a mercer, wishing to 
' See fmther on tfie wool trade, pp, 164-5'below. 
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iinpoiL miscellaneous French wares, you could buy from a 
inci chant of the Staple a wool-bill payable abioad So the 
}isky transport of cash was economised; and so, by 1500, the 
letter of payment, the origin of the bill of exchange, was 
already regularised; and it aheady contained words still 
familiar to business men and lawyers, such as ‘for value 
received’. 


ENGLISH GILDS IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 

•> 

The growth of gilds no more caused the growth of tiadc or 
handiciaft than the loundation of the Merchants of the Staple, 
which occurred when the wool-export tiade was at Us height, 
caused that peak of expoits But both gild formation and our 
knowledge of the gilds aie at theii maximum between alxmt 
1350 and 1450, the gild is an intciesting part ol medieval 
economic life, and sometimes gild histoiy reveals the economic 
realities behind it. We have a list of no less than iii emits 
‘exercised in London’ under Henry V, all of which seem to 
have had some fraternity or ‘mistcry’ organisation, though not 
all had received from the City authorities fbimal poweis of 
self-government We cannot always be sure of their position. 
Another list has been compiled of 130 occupations, ‘crafts 
exercised ’ in Norwich before 1 300 — but these were not mistcrics 
with rules The governors of Norwich seem always to have been 
shy of lecogmsing new legular imsteries or gilds, there were 
only sixteen all told in 1440, though by 1448 ten nioic had been 
recognised. About that tune, Winchester had twenty recog- 
nised raisteries and Coventry twenty-three. The trade or craft 
went on much the same, mistery or no mistet y. At York and 
Bristol thcie were many inistcries. York had forty-one whose 
rules the Mayor had approved; including ten separate ones 
connected with the iron-working trades, and seven of these 
with an average membership of only eleven. At Southampton 
and Nottingham misteucs weie negligible, at Suulhamplon 
because the town was lun by a stiong, closed. Met chain Gild— 
of ical mei chants, who kept the craftsmen in their place. 
Cambridge had its ai tisans and small tradeis, with their shnppae, 
in abundance under Edward 1 ; but there is hardly a trace of 
a trade gild in its iccords. The first known at Durljain appears 
only in 1447. And how sh?iuld there be such specialised otgani- 
sation in a townJike Liverpool— it was one ol a large class — 
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wheie in 1378 there were five fishmongers, four drapers, four 
bootmakers, two tailois and a tanner? 

When making a law about industry ^ and entiustmg its ap- 
plication to the wardens and masters oi gilds, so late as 1463, 
parliament, we notice, made provision for its observance in 
cities or towns, not only where the crafts in question were 
‘used’, but ‘where no such wardens nor masters be’ They 
knew that there were gild towns and no-gild trades and towns. 

The story of the London Gilds, or Companies as most of 
them became, does reflect real changes in commercial ^nd 
industiial oiganisatlon The tiaders’ gilds — Fishmongers, Mer- 
ceis, Vintneis — and the handicraft gilds that worked for the 
luxury inaiket and threw up rich men — Goldsmiths, Cord- 
waineis — were the oldest and had always taken the lead. 
Towards the end of the fourteenth century they begin to seek, 
and to acquiie, charters which make them — in the words of one 
of these — ‘sound, perpetual and corporate fraternities’, with 
power to hold land ‘in mortmain’; that is, to deprive the King 
of the valuable rights that came to him on the death of a tenant- 
in-chief; for they did not die The first such charteis were 
granted to the Goldsmiths, the Mercers and the Saddlers m 
1 394-5 The Livery Company, as such an organisation came to 
Ise called, was at once a fraternity with important social and 
religious activities, a court to judge among its members, a body 
of chai tered traders with a monopoly area of their trade, and 
a mistery (French, matliise) to determine how the trading in 
textile fabrics and articles for clothing (mercery) or the making 
of some class of goods (saddlery) should be cairied on This 
last function led to the confusion of ‘mistery’ with ‘mysteiy’. 
how saddles were made by the mister saddlers was a trade 
secret, a mystery not to be revealed. As in all organised gilds, 
the Livery Company’s officials had the right to search out bad 
work or dishonest dealings. As a perpetual fraternity it became 
a body corporate with a common seal. 

It IS to be recalled that, fiom the beginning, there was no 
obligation for a Mercer to confine himself to ‘mercery’^ — ■ 
though most Mercers handled textile goods, often as export 
merchants. Nor was there a shaip division between wholesale 
and retail trading; though the great men of the Companies 
weie usually. wholesalers. 

‘Foi ncaily half a centuiy inebrporation remained an 
' l*'oi wliith see below, p 178 “ See aboi'a, pp. 12G-7. 
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exceptional piivilege, even amongst the wealthy frateinities 
whose members constituted the ruling class of citizens ’d The 
veiy ancient and powerful Fishinongeis only became incor- 
porate in 1433, the Gordwamers only in 1439. Incorporation 
was expensive and only societies of rich men, or societies that 
contained rich groups, could afford the expense, 

A dozen humble-sounding ‘crafts’ were, however, incor- 
porated undei Edward IV, including the Bat bers, Ii onmongeis, 
Garpenteis and Cooks; but ironmongcis may be, and later 
often weie, iion merchants; carpenleis may be buildeis; cooks 
may be substantial innkeepers; not many years later the 
Bai bei s became, by an amalgamation, the Bai bcr-Sui gcons, and 
no doubt they were lising towards ‘surgery’ when they got 
their charter m 14,62. By 1530 about thirty ‘crafts’, great and 
smallei, were incorporated; there must have been a few well- 
to-do men in the smallest of them. 

These and other second-grade Companies did not, howevei, 
become the equals of those to which the richest citizens 
belonged After 1500 there finally emerged, in the constitu- 
tional organisation of London, the Twelve Great Companies 
who donunated City politics. At their head weie the Com- 
panies of traders — Mciccrs, Grocers, Drapers, Fishmongers, 
Haberdasheis, Ironmongers, Vintneis. With these weie the 
Companies, oiiginally of craftsmen, which had long contained 
wealthy groups — Goldsmiths, Skinners, Salters The other two 
Great Gompames are specially interesting. They illustrate the 
late development of the Gieat Twelve and some economic 
developments also. Both took their final form after 1500. In 
1503 the old and strong fraternity of Tailors and Linen 
Armourers was reincorporated as the Company of the Mei chant 
Tailors. In 1528 the Fullers and the Sheaimen, both already 
incorporated, came together as the Clothworkers. The name 
chosen for the Merchant Tailors is a reminder that its leading 
men did not ply needle and thread — though they may have 
done so as prentices. The men who paid for the Clotliworkers’ 
charter would not be those who sweated as woiking fullets, or 
those who handled the great shears which cut the nap of the 
cloth, but people who employed such men. Both Companies in 
the sixteenth century were iich and splendid. 

Changes of name, and the amalgamation of theiFullers and 
the Sheaimen, have no fecial economic significance; they 
* George Unwinf The Gilds and Companies of London (lya^), p. iSo. 
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seem to have been mainly the result of ambition. Trading 
tailors did not change their economic status when they became 
Merchant Tailors; rather they changed thcii status and then 
claimed the merchant’s rank. The Fullers and Shearmen had 
found that their wealthier members were ‘being drawn away . . 
by the superior attractionsof thcDrapcrs’ Company As Cloth- 
workers incoi porate they could stand up to those proud Drapers, 
some of whom evidently were already clothworking employers. 

Other London amalgamations, however, have true economic 
significance. We see, or we feel, a richer trading group gej;ting 
on top of a handicraft group Take the Leathersellers, What 
they sold was made by Pursers, Pouchmakers, Glovers and 
Whittawyers They tried, during the fifteenth century, to get 
a hand in the ‘search’ of these trades, to see that the goods 
were well made. Between 1498 and 1517 the Leathersellers’ 
absorption of Gloveis, Pursers and Pouchmakers was formally 
sanctioned by the Mayor. There is no need to suppose that all 
glovers or pursers lost econonuc independence and became 
wage-earners; but many did tend to become jobbing workers 
for the leathersellers, just as to-day a tailor working at home 
may take woik from one or more shopkeeping tailors. The 
Whittawyers drop out. Their job was to treat horse, deer and 
sheep hides with alum and oil, and they were nearer to the 
Guniers and Skinners than to the Leathersellers. In fact, long 
before 1500, they were jobbing for the Skinners just as the 
Glovers were for the Leathersellers. 

Another constitutional development, but this time inside 
London Companies, also has economic significance — the evolu- 
tion of a ‘yeomanry’. In trade, as in the army or in agriculture, 
a yeoman was a second-rank person of some importance, 
below a knight, below a gentleman, below a full member of 
a gild. When the term is first used in the City (1390-1400) it 
refers to a serving man or journeyman,^ second adult m a small 
workshop. These yeomen are often on strike. They are organis- 
ing their own fraternities, illegally as the masters say. They 
begin to wear a ‘livery’ of their own, some trade-union badge. 
They even have feasts, ‘small drinkings’ one supposes. Some- 
times they are met by an offer of a subordinate place in the 
‘misteiy’, as the Blacksmiths’ yeomen were in 1434. So things 
stand m Lemdon up to about 1450.^ 

^ George Unwin, The Gilds and Compames of London (1925), p 168. 

“ Foi whom ice above, pp. 133-4. c> 
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But during the next half-century we can see quite clearly 
in many large London industries — goldsmiths, tailors, cloth- 
woikeis, and so on — ^how some yeomen who have served an 
apprenticeship start business on then own account, when not 
yet admitted masters, generally in the suliurbs where the wiit 
of the Companies does not run and no one can ‘search’ them. 
The Leatherselleis in 1482 put the case very clearly — ex- 
appi entices ‘will not serve masters but take upon them every 
one. a shop, having no goods noi waie of their own to put 
theicin ..but are fain to take other men’s goods to occupy 
themselves’.^ (They must have got the goods, as the saying is, 
on tick.) By about 1500, the liaternity organisations among 
such men appear to have generally become recognised as 
suliordinate sections of the mam Company — its sccondtank. In 
a Company like the Goldsmithsitis composed of working masters 
as opposed to those great trading, money-changing, and per- 
haps money-lending goldsmiths from among whom eventually 
the bankers spi ang. These yeomen are below those full members 
of a Company who already before 1500 had come to be known 
as the Livei y, those who could wear the Company’s full dress, 
with the hood; but they are no longer journeymen or anything 
of that SOI t By Elizabethan times there may be big men among 
them, men for whom at the moment there is no vacancy in the 
Livery. With growing wealth, economic and social subdivision 
has increased — here the subordinate giade differentiates out 
inside a Company; theie a mistery, composed mainly of 
jobbing workmen, is absorbed into one whose members are 
real if modest capitalists, like the Leather sellers. 


GILDS, MERCHANTS AND CRAFTSMEN IN 
LATE MEDIEVAL SCOTLAND 

In the burghs of Scotland theie begins in the fifteenth century 
a stiuggle between the handicraftsmen and the merchants of 
that Gildry which in nearly all of them was ‘a constituent part 
of the town administration’.- This struggle goes on for genera- 
tions. It has no parallel in England, where lower grades of 
woikers and inferior fraternities or gilds, with a few brief 
exceptions, weie curiously docile to town authority. The Scots 
merchants had been veiy Jealous of their monopolistic position 

^ George Unwin, The Gilds and Companies of London (lO'-.'ih P- ^“6. 

“ Sec above, 
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from the start. In the thirteenth-century Berwick statutes, 
which were probably the model for other places, no one but 
a Merchant Gild brother, or a visiting foreign merchant, 
might buy hides, wool or woolfells to resell them A butcher 
might not buy them — he could of course buy ox or sheep — 
unless he abjured his poleaxe and promised to kill no more. 
Now wool and hides were medieval Scotland’s chief exports. 
Her main import, wine, was also imported or bought from 
foreign importers, and retailed, by the merchants only. Among 
themselves. Gild brethren shared bargains in these and other 
things in what seems a friendly co-operative way; but it was 
only among themselves. A rule grew up generally that not 
merely butchers, but all craftsmen, must abjure their crafts 
before they could be admitted to the Gildry. 

Some of these late-medieval trade-monopolising Scottish 
merchants must have been substantial men. Although in the 
earlier centuries Scottish monasteries had been the chief 
traders, doing their own wool exporting, by the fifteenth cen- 
tury the lay merchants did a considerable expoit trade; and 
a Scottish ‘staple’, a mam oveiseas depot for taxable exports, 
is found flitting about Flanders and Zeeland. (In the sixteenth 
centuiy it settled down at Veere in Walcheren.) Yet if some 
merchants were substantial, many cannot have been; and 
outside the thinly spread burghs there were pedlar-merchants, 

‘ having no certain dwelling-place in the sheriffdom [of Aber- 
deen], but being vagabond in the country’.^ This class remained 
familiar in Scotland; on the continent familiar into the seven- 
teenth century; and in northern England, as ‘Scotchmen’, 
familiar into the mneteenth. 

The beginnings of the struggle between crafts and Gildry 
are not important in the general economic history of Britain; 
for they neither sprang from, nor brought about, any consider- 
able economic changes. They mark only a natural semi- 
political resentment against an old and strict monopoly. The 
craftsmen wanted more trading liberty and a greater say in 
town control and town affairs, including their own; something 
more than their existing right to buy the raw materials of their 
craft and sell their stuff at their own stalls They were not 
rising capitalists. As a class they were very small men indeed, 
and so 1 emaiijed far into succeeding centuries. Some Edinburgh 

^ Qiioted by Miss I F Giant, The Social and Economic Development of 
Scotland before 1603 (1930), p. 146. r 
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figuies horn 1558 and some Glasgow figmcs fiom 1604 prove 
this. In 1558 certain Edinburgh ciafts were offering men lor 
military seivice. The offer included nearly as many maslcus 
as servants — 275 against 283, not counting twenty-Ove ‘ser- 
vants in merchants’ houses’. It is not unfair to masters to 
assume that had the men been, say, two to their one, the offer 
would have been at least two to one. Evidently the aveiagc 
master, like the woiking plumbei of to-day, had a mate and 
nothing more. Not all had that. When one thinks of the 
London goldsmiths of Elizabeth’s reign and then hall and 
then splendour, the offer from the goldsmiths of Edinburgh has 
a very humble showing — fouiteen masters and six .servants; 
half ol the masters must have worked alone. So, judging by 
the figures, did most of the tailors. There is no figure for mer- 
chants, but the twenty-five ‘servants in merchants’ houses’ do 
not suggest many, or any large establishments. 

From Glasgow in 1604 we have merely the numliers of the 
different ciafts Tailors are the most numerous, as they were 
in Edinburgh. Glasgow had only thirty weavers and only 
Uventy-seven ‘Hammer-men’, that is blacksmiths and any 
other metal-workers there may have been. Theie were eleven 
masons — and m a stone country — five dyers, two surgeons, and 
not a single goldsmith Now, 150 ycais earlier, Coventry had 
counted fifty-seven weavers, thirty-seven ‘deysters’ (dyers), 
and nearly 100 metal-workers of various sorts. 

If things stood so in Edinburgh and Glasgow under Mary 
or James VI, they cannot have been more highly developed in 
Aberdeen, Cupar or Ayr . they must have been less developed 
in all these towns under the succession of King Jameses of the 
fifteenth century And outside these little scattered, vigorous, 
contentious and monopolising towns lay the open country with 
its ‘upland men’ and 'nisiici ’ m their clachans, and pastoral 
raiding Highlanders in their glens. Some think that no clachan 
ever grew into a time village, with a fair sprinkling of village 
craftsmen, as in England, because the towns were so .successful 
in asserting their monopoly both of trade and of craftsmanship. 
No one might make any dyed cloth or even set up a tavern 
in Abcicleen outside the bmgh— except that a lord or a knight 
might have one tavern at his place Hence, no doubt, the 
qualities of the later Scottish inn as described by Dr Johason, 
and the private distillmj^of ‘usquebaugh’. The situation was 
much the same in the wide iiir.il area which every piivilegetl 
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Scottish town dominated German towns had similar Bann- 
meilen, radii of contiol. In Scotland it was a very long mile 
indeed. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FAIRS OF ENGLAND 

The Scottish pedlar-merchant was a humble survivor of the 
early merchant type who regularly moved about with his goods. 
As trade became moie fully organised, communications better, 
and commercial correspondence possible, this constant move- 
ment declined — especially movement over very great distances. 
The merchant never became quite sedentary : travel was always 
needed for the opening up of new trade routes; but on the 
well-established routes it was less necessary than it had once 
heen. There were agents and correspondents in Bordeaux or 
Cadiz or Danzig- a member of an English wool-exporting 
firm might be domiciled semi-pcrmanently at Calais . foreigners 
bringing imports to Britain could dispose of them to merchants 
at the ports, Instead of going with them up-country, as they 
often did in earlier times. By the fifteenth century, it -was a 
popular grievance that some foreigners rode about in England 
buying wool, let the wool go fiom stage to stage along the 
proper channels, English channels: there are merchants of 
various sorts who understand the handling of it; in few foreign 
countries may we ride about buying or selling. So the grievance 
lan.’- A group of German merchants, men from the Hanse 
towns, had bought for themselves various trading privileges 
from the crown in the thirteenth century; and, as these Hansards 
became a political and naval power in the fourteenth, they were 
able to retain their privileges by treaty in the fifteenth But 
they did not then travel about the country. They sat close in 
their walled ‘factory’ by the Thames, the Steelyard, on part 
of whose site Gannon Street station now stands; and if they 
retailed Rhenish wine it was a grievance. The London vintneis 
would see to distribution and sale.^ 

At some remote date, places and times at which the old-style 
tiavelling niei chants, native or foreign, could get into touch 
with the local consumer or buy from the local producer had, so 
to speak, selected themselves. The places were likely to be at 
seaports or near high points on navigable rivers The merchants 
would not be looked for except in the tiavelling and trading 
season; there might not be much (o sell to them until after 
‘ .See bdou, pp. 177-8 “ See bclCw, pp 165-6. 
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shccp-sheanng and harvest. So it is that these fairs, occasional 
gatherings for large-scale trading as opposed to the niaikcLs 
for week-to-wcek exchanges, generally fell in the high summer 
or early autumn. They must have existed, though no doubt at 
hist infoiinally, long before the Norman Conquest; but there 
IS only a single reference to them in Domesday. We begin to 
learn about them when national records begin to become 
abundant, in the twelfth century. There are charters; hut 
a charter would not often create a tiading place, though it 
might encourage and improve one In the leign of King John 
the’’ greatest fairs, so I'ar as we know, those of intci national 
importance, weie at Bristol, St Ives (blunts), Boston and 
Stamford. In the thirteenth century Winchestci came to the 
front, and either in tliat century or earlier a gieat nuinhei of 
local fairs were approved, we need not say created, by cluuter. 
Many of these did only a local cattle-selling business, plus a little 
trading in inanulacturcd and other goods not available locally. 
It IS interesting to notice that three of the most famous inter- 
national fails, at the lime of Magna Caita, lay about that 
Fenland entry into the heart of England which had been so 
useful to early invaders. Stamford was pai ticularly well placed 
— close to the Fenland wateiways and on the hard stone ground 
that earned the North Road and supplied the mateiial for the 
town’s splendid churches Many centuries later the north- 
bound summer motorist might find his way impeded by the 
stalls of Stamford Fair, no longer international. 

We know what a late thirteenth-century international fair 
was like from the records of St Ives (1270-1324). It belonged 
to the Abbots of Ramsey in the Fen, Its chaiter dated from 
Henry I, but likely enough piratical vikings coming up the 
Ouse had traded and lobbcd on what, liefore St Ive’s hones 
were discovered about the year 1000, was called Slepe, the 
slippery shore. 

The fair was so important before 1270 that Henry Hi’s 
tailor went there to buy fine imported Flemish cloth lor the 
King ; but its importance was already waning under Edward II. 
We know it at its height and from the lecords of the Fair Court, 
where every soi t of ca.se came up for decision— from the fuicling 
of harlots in the house of William Redkuave to great inter- 
national disputes about wool that involved th^ Countess of 
Flanders, who had not folded m it however but seized it. In 
that court we m^-l in 1 270 Reginald and Arnulph, ‘ Easterlings 
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that IS Hansards, Gerard of Cologne and Gotlschalk of 
‘Alniainc’. It was Gotlschalk (who though of ‘Almaine’ had 
been admitted a buigess of Lynn) who sued the men of Ghent, 
Douai, Ypres, Lille and Popennghe, subjects of the Countess 
of Flanders, because her baililfs had impounded his wool. Men 
from all these places were piesent, or were represented in court. 
In 1287 we meet men of Biabant: it was before their booths 
that Heniy ol Bytham threw another man ‘into a certain well’, 
a case of common assault. Four years later, when weights and 
measutes are being inspected, Hugh of Spain has a true quart 
pot but a false pottle (half-gallon pot). Robert the Scot, 
Honorius of Stamford, who sounds like a German, and John 
Liesegang, who certainly was one, for he came cum vino leneys 
(Rhine wine), all had good measures. There are English people 
from a distance— Robert of Bury St Edmunds and Amy of 
Plumstead, whose clothes that she had pawned were, she said, 
unjustly detained; and otheis from near by, like John of 
Eltisley whom Roger Barber agreed to cuie of baldness, John 
paid a large sum (qd.) in. advance and Roger put him twice 
‘in plaster’ before absconding with it In 1300 we meet again 
buyers foi the King’s wardrobe In 1312 comes the most 
international gathering of all — men of Bruges, Ypres, Ghent 
and other Flemish places; men of Louvain and Dinant; men of 
Caen; the socielas of the Bardl, the London societas (was it 
another Italian company!*) and everyone else. All complain of 
a lowdy group who ‘came and carolled to the terror of the 
fail’. Certain sorts of singing, probably accompanied by 
dancing, might be treated as breaches of the peace. 

There are many cases in commercial law about selling in 
secret places, using false measures, buying up goods on their 
way to market to resell them. That was ‘forestalling’ : 'William 
Wythe is convicted of ‘ forestalling small hams’. But the main 
inteiest is the motley assemblage of traders No one would 
expect to-day, or would have expected under Henry VIH, to 
meet a Spaniard or aii Italian banker or a man from Caen at 
St Ives. To-day its fan goes on, as a cattle-fair, and over it the 
statue of Oliver Cromwell presides. It seems that the rise of 
Sturbridge Fair on the Cam first tapped its trade; but the 
early history of Sturbridge is obscure In the fifteenth 
century, mo^i cover, we should not expect to meet many 
miscellaneous aliens at an English riiland fair. Successors to 
William Liesegang and Hugh of Spain woulcjL not be likely to 
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go up-counlry with then wines. Tlie clays of tlic Italian 
bankers weie over Flemish cloth had lost gumnd in England, 
as the native industry had grown; and in any case Flemings 
would not normally have travelled with it then beyond 
Orwell, Aldcburgh or Lynn 

The fairs remained an important feature in the economic 
life of the country until the eighteenth century; but they 
ceased to be international gatheiings If foreign goods came 
to a fan English tiaders brought or sent them. 

I 

ENGI.TSU industry; trciinigal progress and 

THE POWER or CAPlTAI, 

liie development of the Engli.sh cloth industry is a famous 
sloiy, about which something liesh is alway.s being leaint lioih 
on the technical and on the economic side. I’echnieal piogtess 
theie was in every medieval industry, slow no doiiiit but 
steady. In many tiades it was mainly progiess in that manual 
skill and artistic tradition which, with good fortune and 
ability, could be handed on by apprenticeship from generation 
to generation. The silver vessels ‘gicat and small’ in the 
fifty-two goldsmiths’ shops on the Strand, licher in 1500 than 
‘all the shops in Milan, Rome, Venice and Floicnce put 
togethei’ as a Venetian thought, ivere made by men whose 
technique would not diffei much from that of those who served 
Otho the goldsmith of Domesday. The amazing and progiesslve 
skill of masons and architects was not influenced or aided by 
anything essentially new on the technical side : the windlass is 
the only mechanical aid that is mentioned m the records; and 
there is no reason to think that it was a new one. The ma.sons’ 
acquired knowledge of weights and stresses must have been 
based on Inal and erroi : their toweis as we know sometimes 
fell down The noble art of the bell-foundei developed slowly 
in the hands of many local and some almost national experts; 
John of Gloucester and at least si.x of his men crossed England 
to cast bells for Ely in 1345-6. From the art of casting bells 
developed that of casting bronze and even ii on caution, without 
any impoitant change in the process. The prospeiou.s tnariu- 
facture and the considerable export of English pewter, that 
enabled the London Pewlercrs to pay foi a cluirtci; of incorpora- 
tion in 1468, was baset.^ not on any new technique hut on 
England’s arnpje supplies of the main raw materials— tin, 
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copper and lead. In mining for these, as in mining for coal, 
some modest technical progress was made: but the greatest 
feat was the cutting of adits or ‘avidods ’ to let out subterranean 
water; and that was only applicable when the pit was in a slope 
and the ‘ avidod ’ could be driven in to dram the sump from 
a point well below the pit’s mouth. We first hear of ‘ avidods ’ 
in the thirteenth century, but such an obvious device may 
well be older. Pumps or ‘baling engines’ in mines are 
mentioned just before 150Q; but they were certainly not much 
used 

The cloth-making trade was the first to take over the use of 
water-power from corn-milling; and we now know that it did 
this early and on a large scale with important economic and 
social consequences, a genuine ‘industrial revolution’.’- Fulling 
was the process for which water-power was used. In fulling the 
rough cloth is cleaned, thickened and felted in water and some 
soapy material — originally fullcis’ earth. Its surface can then 
be raised with teazle-heads and cropped or sheared to make 
a nap — but in those processes there was no important change, 
any more than there was in spinning or weaving. (We hear of 
spinning-wheels from the late fourteenth century and can see 
pictures ol them from the fifteenth; but they had not become 
general: women span on the distal! as they always had ) The 
fulling of heavy cloth had been done, time out of mind, by 
stamping with the bare feet of ‘walkers’. Light materials, for 
caps and such, were fulled by hand. 

Who first thought of stamping the cloth by water-driven 
hammers, or where, we do not know. Their use has been claimed 
for Grenoble in the eleventh century, but the evidence is 
doubtful. There were fulling-mills m Italy in the twelfth — and 
so there were in England, where water-driven coin-mills were 
far more widespread than in Italy. The earliest fulling-mills yet 
known here are of 1185; they were on lands belonging to the 
Knights of the Temple m Yorkshire and the Gotswolds. They 
were not brand new, and the scantiness of twelfth-century 
records makes it most unlikely that they were the only fulling- 
mills then at work. After 1185 references multiply and, though 
they only become numerous from the reign of Edward I, 
between 120 and 130 have been collected from years before 
1327. There /nust have been many more mills than these: for 

’ E. M Canii-Wilsoa, ,An Industtial ^evolmion of the Thirteenth 
Century’, Econ Hut. Ren., vol xi (ig-li), pp. 39-f5o. r- 
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wc know littJc about estates that were not either loyal or 
ecclesiastical. On those that we know the lulhng-inill, like the 
corn-mill, became manorial and a source of revenue to the 
loid. 

The mills that have been traced before 1327 are mainly 
found where there was plenty of natuial water-power, as 
a modern engineer might expect. There are few yet known in 
East Anglia and the South-East There are only two in the 
London district — at Stratford-le-Bow and Enfield. They in- 
crea^sc as you go west — the upper Thames valley, the Kennet 
valley, the Gotswolds, the Welsh Maiches. There arc ten in 
Devon and ten in Cornwall. In the Midlands they are spread 
thin, but there arc eleven in the West Riding and no less than 
nineteen in the Lake District — including one at Grasmeic and 
one in Grizedalc, of all out-of-the-way sites. 

Only a handful of the mills were in or near places that weie 
of any importance as towns in the thirteenth century — Carlisle, 
Wakefield, Monmouth, Winchester, Stiatfoid, and a few more. 
Plenty are in places well known later as centies of the rural, or 
semi-rural, cloth-making industry, or of other textile industries 
later still, but at that time insignificant villages or luial town- 
lets — Kendal, Manchester, Bradford, Leeds, Kidderminster, 
Crediton, Taunton, Minchinhainpton, Witney This process of 
cloth-makmg at least is establishing itself m the country. 

Now in the country women had always spun the wool and 
in early days had woven it too — as they still do m Himalayan 
villages and other places up and down the earth No doubt the 
more remote fullmg-mills worked at first for local consumption 
on the rough local cloth — the ‘ household ’ cloth as it was called 
later The finer, better known, cloths of the twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries, cloths some of which were exported, were 
woven by men in or about towns where early fulling-mills have 
seldom been found — ^York, Lincoln, Stamford, Oxford, Col- 
chester and others. In several of these towns, as we know, both 
weavers and fullers had gilds. Winchester is an exception: it 
had a gild of fullers, and by 1 2og the Bishop owned fulling-mills 
in several of the surrounding villages. 

Some weavers’ and fullers’ gilds in the towns had been 
strong enough to annoy the town authorities in the twelfth 
century.^ The towns brought them to heel, beingmided in this, 
as may fairly be assumed,^by the weakening position of the old 
1 See above, p. 130. 
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urban wool mdubti y as 1 ural compelilion developed The eaily 
London fullers had cei Lainly stamped their cloth At what date 
they began to send out to the nulls at Stratford and Enfield — ■ 
first mentioned in 1298 01 later — ^we can only guess. 

It is not at all surprising that, in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, we heai of urban textile gilds that are im- 
poverished, whose numbers are falling Yoik is quite explicit 
about the reason, in 1304 — ‘diveis men in divers places in the 
country’ arc making their sort of cloth, and so the weavers 
cannot pay the King what they should. Wcaveis and fqjlers 
move out from such towns, or arc not leplaced as they die. 
And by the fifteenth century the cloths that people know about 
arc named, not from the old town industries, but from newly 
risen towns or districts where the water flows strongly to the 
mills — ‘Kendal greens’, ‘Golswolds’, ‘Stroudwaters’. 

The transfer of fulling, and changes contemporary with it, 
added to the power of capital in the national wool industry. 
When first towns fought the early weavers’ grids, they fought in 
the interests of merchants' weavers were not to sell outside the 
town; if there was any such ‘export’, the mercantile group 
was to get the profit of it. The position of the merchants was 
strengthened, in connection with the making of the best sorts 
of cloth, because it was they, or their correspondents at the ports, 
who handled the best imported dyeing materials — as they had 
in Aclfric's tune Blue woad, as every schoolboy used to know, 
will grow in England; but it was imported, from Bordeaux and 
elsewhere, on a very latge scale. So perhaps was madder, and 
weld, which yields a yellow dye. So was alum, the ‘mordant’ 
that makes the dyes hold So above all was ‘grain’, a grain of 
dried insects akin to the cochineal insect, which dyed the scarlet 
cloth that denoted eminence, in aldermen, doctors of law, 
fighting men — as it still does. Sir Thopas, in Chaucer’s mock 
ballad, had a complexion ‘like scarlet in grayn’. 

The sort of thing that happened is illustrated from the 
old London trade of the ‘burelleis’, which disappears by name 
from about 1350. Originally they seem to have been dealers in 
a rough cloth called ‘borel’. Then they get cloth made. Then 
they buy woad and other dyestuffs and have it dyed and 
finished. They are employing the weavers who, after a long 
struggle with the City, are well tamed by 1300. In 1335 the 
l}Uiellei.s arc a.sscrting proudly that ^ they are not weavers but 
* See above, pp. 62-3. 
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ftecmcn of Lhc City and as such are entitled to cany on any 
trade or mistcry’. By this time, as the refeience suggests, the 
weavers’ charter was ‘piactically abrogated’ 1 The weaver is 
a small jobbing master and the ‘bnreller’ type — found later 
among the drapers or the clothworkers — ^is what came to be 
known as a clothier. 

But the true clothier, clothmakcr or director of clothmaking, 
never became an important figure m London. Cloth was not 
much woven there after about 1350. London weavers, towards 
1500 and later, are found working on linen or silk The rising 
London capitalists are the leading fullers and sheatinen who 
finally get their charter as the Clothworkers Company in 
1538.® And they are ‘working’ — that is getting raised, sheared 
and pressed, peihaps also dyed — doth that comes up ‘white’ 
m great quantities from country clothiers who have had it 
made near those water-mills where the laborious ptoccss of 
fulling had ceased to be done by bare feet The working fuller, 
to his great advantage, had become a machine-minder, a 
sort of transition which m the modern world is often rather 
ridiculously lamented — as if it were not bettci to mind a sweet- 
running if noisy power-loom than to warp one’s breast-bone by 
ten or twelve hours a day ovei a hand-loom. 

What happened in the early days around the country 
fulling-mills we must guess. Some weavers from towns may have 
moved out to settle near them Locally, there can be no doubt 
that weaving became moie piofessional and more of a man’s 
job. Most of the water-power distiicts were also good sheep 
districts — rough wools in Cumberland, finer ones on the Welsh 
Marches, the Cotswolds, and the downs above the Kennet and 
the Thames, Two types of clothier developed during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. First, the small man who 
bought or grew his wool; had it spun by his family and his 
neighbours ; wove the yarn; had the cloth fulled at the manorial 
mill; and sold it locally or to a buyei from one of the towns, 
especially London. Second, the capitalist clothier who bought 
wool in bulk and gave it out to be spun, or bought yarn 
from spinsters for the market who can be traced quite 
early, gave it out to jobbing weavers, and had it fulled at 
a manoiial mill of which he had the lease or, when he could 
get it, the ownership. i 

^ Frances Clonsitt, The fmdhi Weavers’ Company, vol i (1933), p. 28. 

“ See above, pp*i45-G 
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The rise ol' these men was not all of a pattern Some were 
immigrant Flemings) the encomagement of whom by the 
Edwards, especially by Edward III, was important in the 
history of the industry, but not so impoi tant as was once 
supposed; English cloth-making was nctthei undeveloped nor 
decadent in the thirteenth century, even if King Henry III did 
send his agents to buy foreign stuff at the fair of St Ives Some 
clothiers may have been wool merchants who decided to have 
their wool worked up into cloth, more, probably, men of the 
buicller or diaper type, originally dealers who knew all about 
tile qualities and maikets for cloth; some no doul^t just small 
working clothiers who had prospered and concentrated on 
buying law materials, supervising the manufacture, and selling 
the cloth. Whatever their origin, there were strong men in the 
bu-sincss here and there before 1400. In 1395, John Parman 
and Richard Burnard, both of Barnstaple, each marketed over 
1000 ‘dozens’, that is twelve-yard pieces, of narrow cloth. 
However quickly a man or woman could weave a twelve-yard 
piece, this means a fair number of weavers employed. But 
si.Kty-live other Devon clothiers averaged only just over fifty 
‘dozens’ The Barnstaple figures are the maximum recorded; 
but there were several clothiers responsible for from 100 to 600 
‘dozens’ in othei parts of the counliy. In the fifteenth century 
these big clothiers multiplied, their importance vaiying from 
district to distiict — few in the North, most in the South-West. In 
spite of a relative lack of easily harnessed water-power, but aided 
by the Flemish immigration, they became important in East 
Anglia. Even in 1395 the two men whose output came nearest 
to that of the Barnstaple couple were from Braintree m Essex.’- 
The introduction of water-power into other industries came 
later and slower than into the cloth manufacture, and the facts 
are less well known. Bellows had always been used at the little 
furnaces in which iron was smelted. They were worked by hand 
or by foot. No water-driven bellows have been traced in the 
iron industry before 1400; but during the fifteenth century 
water-power was utilised in many parts of the country Iron- 
making was more remote, more detached from everyday life, 
less under manorial control, than cloth-making; so that it is far 
from certain that the earliest rccoid which happens to have 
survived reftys to the earliest use of this or any process. That is 

’ .S( c fuclhci oil the distribution of the cloCh industry m the late fourteenth 
eetitury, pp. below. 
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specially (rue of the other main, application of water-power 
to iron-makingj the use of water-driven hammers, ‘tilt- 
hammers’ foi Jbrging ‘blooms’ of wrought iron. Originally 
done by hand with a sledge hammer, forging was certainly done 
by ‘great wateihamoi s’ m Ashdown Foiest just before 1500. As 
the process is merely an application of the principle of the 
fulling-mill, but with bigger and far heavier mechanism— there 
is no need to beat wool as you must hammer iron— and as there 
were fulling-mills almost everywhere before 1400, and in many 
places before 1300, it is most unlikely that it had nevet been 
trie^ until 1496, the date of the Ashdown rccoid. Moreover, 
although iron-working was less ‘manorial’ m its organisation 
than fulling, it should be remembered that iron was worked 
on such great estates as those of the Bishop of Durham, where 
the relatively heavy expenditure necessary foi setting up a tilt- 
hammer would present no difficulty. 

That both bellows and hammers for iron-making wei e some- 
times driven by water much earlier than the records yet 
examined have proved, is suggested by a reference to water- 
driven bellows used in smelting lead ore in Devonshire so early 
as 1295. There is no reason to suppose that they weie new 

After 1500 water-power was applied, either on the continent 
or in England, to a wide range of grinding operations, to 
wii e-drawing, wood-sawing, and mctal-rollmg; but as the wire 
mill was a Nuremberg novelty late in the fifteenth centuiy, and 
as some of the other applications of power look like novelties 
when first referred to, we are not entitled to assume that any of 
them had been tried in Britain before 1500. 

As for the windmill, it had been known since the end of the 
twelfth century. At Bury St Edmund’s, as Jocelin of Brakelond 
records, Herbert the Dean, Herbertus decanus, levavit molendmum 
ad ventum, and had a quarrel with the Abbot about it. The 
windmill remained a very rough and imperfect affair, used 
so far as is known only for different sorts of grinding. Its 
application to pumping, as in the Fensj comes later.^ 

Of shipbuilding, that vital industry for an island, we know 
much less than we could wish, on the technical as on the 
economic side. The beautiful and seaworthy viking ship, long 
and narrow, with oars and sail, had long gone out of use — 
perhaps because it was not much of a cargo-cairier and, on 
a knightly military expedVfion, would have made a poor horse- 
1 See below, p. 197. 
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iDoat. The ‘galley with oan’ was in Use foi' fighting in the 
tvvclfth centuryj but vanished from northern seas later, sur- 
viving only in the Mediterranean For cargo, the typical 
carrier from the Conquest to the fifteenth century was the 
‘cog’, a very broad-beamed, blunt-nosed tub, with a square 
sail on its single mast. It could not sari into the wind and liked 
best to run before it, at a very few knots. It was steered by 
a modified oar on its ‘starboard’ side. Carrying capacity was 
measuicd — very loosely — by tuns, a witness to the importance 
of the wine trade ■ a tun was a big cask that contained some 
250 gallons. It could hold water or beer, but beer export could 
never compur c with the impoi t of wine. Indeed beer was mostly 
shipped for the ci cw. 

Down to 1300 a thirty-tun ship seems to have been about 
nounal; so that when a King was entitled to a ‘prise’ of one 
tun of wine before and one abaft the mast, as he was in the 
twelfth century, he got a tax in kind of about 6^ per cent Now 
and then bigger ships arc heard of, up to 1 00 tuns 01 even more ; 
but they arc rare 

With the fourteenth century a tnagna navis of 200, even of 
24.0, tuns may occur. Two masts were sometimes stepped, and 
the stern ruddei with its tiller came in. How generally the 
1 udder was adopted in that century is unknown, but as a draw- 
ing of Noah's aik from about 1350 shows an excellent one, with 
two pintles. It was evidently known for big ships that stood high 
out of the water. One would hardly draw the ark with a novel 
gadget attached. (A French fourtccnth-ccntury MS shows 
a horse coming out of a big poi t low down at the stern, like 
a tank from a landing craft; but that may have been only an 
artist’s bright notion.) To turn a fourteenth-century cargo-boat 
into a ‘man-of-war’, you built on it a forecastle — an actual 
timber castle — perhaps an aft-castle, and certainly a top-castle, 
or top, on the mast. 

The fifteenth is the revolutionary century, but most of 
the changes were borrowed fiom Mediterranean practice and 
most of our evidence for them is late. Forecastle and aft-castle, 
or poop, became stiuctural — first naturally in ships of war. 
Ordinal y cargo boats grew bigger. About 1 400 the average wine 
caigo into Bristol was eighty-eight tuns; by 1500, 200 tuns was 
not unusual. , Nine ships m the Spanish trade, near that date, 
avei.iged 142. And some of these bijijger ships were built with 
I ather sharper bows and rather finer lines. 
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But the real revolution on the big ships was in rig' Two, 
three, masts appear, even in one drawing foui. There is a 
rudimentary bowsprit, which in the picluies may cock up to 
carry a little square sail below it — as it still did in Pepys’s 
ships — but not a jib above. The main-mast, and the fore-mast 
if there was one, carried the old square sail, eventually with 
a topsail over it; and on the mizzen was a lateen sail such as had 
been used for centuries in the Mediterranean Even without 
the jib, this rig, when the yards were properly handled, enabled 
a ship to sail fairly close to the wind and to tack with reasonable 
sued^ss. Who hrst introduced these new things, and when, we 
are left to imagine. If private medieval shijibuildcrs kept 
specifications and accounts, none have survived King Plenty V 
had a fine fleet His Jesus of the Towei is credited with looo tons, 
his Holigost oj the Tower with 760, and seven other ships with 
from 400 to 600; but ‘there is veiy little information as to the 
conditions under which’ these great ships weie built. ^ We 
know about crews and piovisiomng, and guns, and the cost of 
building forecastles and aftcastlcs We know that blocks were 
used; and a few more technical facts are known But about 
designing and building we are very ignorant. We cannot trust 
the pictui es on manuscripts or medals implicitly. It is only with 
late fifteenth-century drawings that we get on to fairly firm 
ground 

Of Scottish shipbuilding as an industry we know even less 
than of English There are a few sixteenth-century figures of 
shipping movements, a few records of foreign ships in Scottish 
trade; and the interesting fact that when the Great Saint Michael 
was to be built for the King of Scots, just after 1500, the 
master-builder was a Fienchman. For the rest, we must picture 
small ‘cogs’ in the overseas trade of Scotland and all sorts of 
rough fishing boats among its firths and sca-lochs and islands. 

FOREIGN TRAOE: WINE AND WOOL 

There is some temptation to exaggerate the importance of 
English overseas bade because we have the facts, or many of 
them. From about 1 300, in some cases earliei , customs accounts, 
port books and othei souices tell a great deal. No one knows 
the bulk or value of the goods handled at the fais of St Ives, 
say, in the yeaf 1 290 ; but h.-jw many sacks of wool were shipped 

^ M Oppenheim, ^TutoryoflheAdmmistratwnofthelioyalJVavy {18^6), p. 13. 
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overseas in that year, and from what ports we do know. Yet it 
is not easy to exaggeiate the importance of the export of wool 
in the earlier centuries, of the growing export of cloth m the 
lalei , or of the impoi t of wine throughout. These affected all 
sorts of out-of-the-way districts and people. William of Don- 
caster, under Edwaicl I, will collect wool somewhere in the 
North-West and ship it through an eastern port.’- He is only one 
of many collectors and exporters. A great nineteenth-centui y 
economic historian, who knew the Middle Ages well, used to 
say that it was easier to get wine in an English village inn m the 
thiiteenth century than it was in his own day: his evidence 
came fiom entries in the travelling expenses of academic clerics 
from Oxford. 

The wine fleets we have met already— the fleet from the 
Rhine into the Thames of the twelfth century^ and the fleet 
into Bristol of the late fifteenth.® More and more, during the 
three centuries of English rule in Gascony and after the loss 
of Normandy, the trade centred on Bordeaux; though the 
Rhenish and Spanish and eventually the Mediterranean wines 
also came in It was natural for Chaucer to picture his bibulous 
and piiatical shipman — w'ho, for all Chaucer knew, might have 
come from Dartmouth — tapping surreptitiously the merchants’ 
casks ‘from Buideux-ward’. So completely was the ‘claiet’ 
country given up to wine-growing for export that it had to 
import grain, fertile though it was. At first the initial carriage 
to some main British port was mostly in the hands of seamen 
from Bayonne; but by 1308 ships of a score of English towns, 
from Chester lound to Ipswich, had a hand in it, though the 
Bayonne ships still predominated. By 1372 Froissart speaks — 
but was he exact in figures? — of 200 English, Welsh and Scot- 
tish ships loading with wine at Bordeaux. He does not give 
tunnage, but probably by that time the average would be well 
over fifty, seeing that at Bristol rather later it was eighty- 
eight. 

The Welsh ships are interesting. There was a great wine 
trade up the Irish sea, either from the continental ports direct, 
or after tianshipment in some English West Country or South 
Welsh harbour; about transhipment we are not informed. 
Ships from ‘Aquitaine’, the Bayonne ships, were well known at 
Ghestci by the year 1200. After that date ‘probably every port 

1 Sic above, p 127 ^ ‘ See above, p. 63 

“ See above, p. 160. 
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m the lush Sea engaged in some measure in the wine irade’.*- 
When in 1282 Edward I was providing for his Welsh war he 
could Older from Ireland 600 tuns of wine, 20 average thir- 
teenth-century cargoes, as an ordinary commissariat opeiation. 
There seems to have been no doubt that this large supply would 
be available 

The Scots’ ships of 1372 are interesting also. We know of 
big Scottish wine-fleets in the sixteenth century — four-score 
ships in 1596 It IS said, mostly Scots— -but about earliei cen- 
turies we are ill-informed. Froissart’s casual reference suggests 
thal the Scot acquired his traditional taste for claiet when the 
claret country still owed allegiance to the ‘auld enemy’. And 
il, as is said, even the ‘rascal multitude’ of Edinbuigh diank 
a good deal of wine in the sixteenth century, there is no reason 
to think that the habit was new. 

English Kings, who owned vineyards in the claret count! y 
for centuries, naturally favoured the export trade from Boi d- 
eaux. They both taxed theii subjects’ wines m transit and 
exported their own by proxy. Royal regulations in the thir- 
teenth century tiied to preserve for the King’s wines the first 
of the London market in the shipping season The loss of 
Bordeaux in 1453 was a blow to the trade. From that time 
forward the place was often enemy territory and its produce 
might always be subject to extra customs duty. It is not al- 
together an accident that we begin to hear more in literature 
of ‘malmsey’ — a Mediterranean wine— and ‘sack’ — fiom 
Spain or the Canaries — as time runs on towards Shakespeare 
But, with their French alliance, the Scots retained their old 
trading connection and tastes. 

The luxury wines of the Middle Ages, not only in Britain, 
were the strong sweet vintages that came first from the eastern 
Mediterranean, ‘Syrian’ wines, wines of Cyprus, of Crete, of 
Greece. They took their trade name in the North from Moncm- 
vasia in the Morca — malvoisie, malmsey. These, with some of 
the choicer Italian and Sicilian vintages, went regularly west- 
ward thiough the straits, tiiough in necessarily rather limited 
consignments, after the sailing of Venetian fleets to Bruges 
became annual events fiom 1317. Latei the Venetians called 
on their way up-channel at Southampton. Sweet wines from 
Spam — Malaga, Tarragona — had long come m native shipping. 
English custdms officials^made a distinction between these 
^ H.i Hewiu, Medtenal Cheshire (igag), p. 131. 
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sweet southern wines and the others In 1443-4, when the 
trade was well established, a year’s imports into Southampton 
totalled 345 tuns of the sweet and 896 of the ordinary wines, 
piesumably from Bordeaux — not yet lost. All the rarer wine, it 
is inteiesting to find lecorded, was brought in by aliens, but 
foul -fifths ol the other by Englishmen The medieval English 
winc-shipper was well established at Bordeaux, but had never 
won a firm stance within what were known as the Straits, not of 
Gibraltar, but of ‘Marolc’. 

Thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Englishmen were proud 
of their great wool export. They had almost a monopolf of 
a prized raw material. They said that the Flemings, well ahead 
of them industrially and commercially, were just England’s 
weavers Their Kings knew the diplomatic uses of a block or 
a diversion of the outward flow of wool ; but had to learn that 
you could not block too freely or direct too often — -just as you 
could not tax too heavily — without getting across the rising 
power of Farhamcnt, in which great magnates and those who 
spoke for smaller men were united in wanting the flow to be 
regular and the price good. The export, as has been seen, was 
somewhere about its peak at the end of the thirteenth century.^ 
Alter that, and after Edward Ill’s various experiments with 
wool as a source of income and power, the export fell away 
almost piecisely as the manufacture of cloth developed — the 
country, for various reasons, seems not to have increased its 
flocks to meet a double demand ; and the demand of some of the 
old buyers, Flanders and Florence notably, was not so in- 
sistent in the fifteenth century as it had been in the thirteenth. 

However that may be, in every port for which we have 
separate statistics, the export of wool at the end of the fifteenth 
century (annual average for 1472-82) was less, in most very 
much less, than it had been two hundred years earlier. From 
Hull and Boston the decline was immense. Apparently, as 
Tudor times approached, the North was using nearly all its 
own wool (On the average in 1 282-go more wool had gone out 
from Boston than from London.) The export from Southampton 
was down by nearly two-thirds. From London alone the late 
fifteenth-century export figure was comparable with that of 
the late thirteenth — comparable but about a third less. This 
conccnti atioft of the surviving trade into London was a result 
mainly of the monopolistic Staplj^ policy: the Staplers of 
^ Sec above, p. 122. 
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1472-82 were a London-Galais group and (.hey handled most ol 
the wool that was still shipped. They sent it all in English 
ships, as might have been expected — English or Calais ships, 
which is the same thing. Under Edward I a fair proportion of 
the wool shipped from London, and at Boston and Hull seven 
bales out of every eight, had been loaded into foreign ships — 
Hansard, Flemish, and French. 


FOXIEIGN TRADE; ENGLISH CLOTH EXPORTS; 

’ OTHER EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 

The history of the cxpoit of cloth is naturally the reverse 
of that of the export of wool. We know little about its details 
before 1350, for our knowledge comes fioin customs accounts 
and until 1 347 Englishmen could cxpoi I customs-free, whereas 
foreignets weic taxed both when impoiting and expoiting. 
About the foreigners’ trade we know something from the year 
1303. As would be expected, at that date — the story of St Ives 
lair shows it^ — their main business was import of that fine 
Flemish cloth in which kings dressed. But it is a remarkable 
pioof of the giowth of the English industry in the pievious 
century that these aliens found it worth their while to take 
some English cloth out from most of the ports, and from some 
of them — particularly Boston — great quantities. 

When we get figures of exports by Englishmen round about 
1350, we find that they do neaily all the business from two of 
the gieat shipping centres — ^Bristol for the Gotswold broad- 
cloths and Yarmouth for the lighter East Anglian ‘worsteds’. 
The foreign shipper was still dormnant in London, and in one 
or two minor places; but in most he was no longer important. 
Before the end of the fifteenth centui y, even in London, more 
shipping was done by natives than by foreigners, in spite of 
the great strength and the privileged position of the Hanse 
merchants in their Steelyard; but everywhere else except at 
Southampton, where the visits of the Venetian galleys gave 
facilities to the foreign shipper, the natives dominated the 
trade. 

The power of the tiansards was political and naval as much 
as economic. They kept fleets at sea, fought battles, and made 
treaties with^kings. Late in the fifteenth century, by helping 
Edward IV to regain thc?thione, they bought the favourable 
’ *• See above, p. 15 1. 
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treaties of 1473-5 which were much resented — and eventually 
abrogated — by Tudor Englishmen. They paid the ‘old’ custom 
on wool and other things, and the ‘new’ of 1303 which fell on 
their cloth. Under a bargain made with the ciown in 1317 
they claimed to be free of any future additional customs; and 
it seems that they often weie; though in the couise of almost 
perpetual politico-economic scfuabblcs with the English crown 
they were at inteivals obliged to pay all. They won a strong 
position from Edward IV , under the early Tudors the position 
was this: on miscellaneous imports reckoned by the popnd 
they paid less poundage than Englishmen, but not less tunnage 
on the wine; however they had the right, heartily disliked in 
England, to sell off their wine retail at a sort of ‘jug and 
bottle’ section of the Steelyard. On cloth exported (by that 
time England’s great cxpoil) they also paid less than the 
Englishmen, far less than any other foreigners. And though, in 
the early fifteenth century, there were groups of English 
merchants established in their towns so far cast as Danzig, they 
had to sell and buy without any special piivileges. In the later 
fifteenth century, English merchants lost even this limited share 
in the Baltic trade. 

These few facts show how haid it is to discuss the economics 
of medieval customs — what lines of trade or manufacture they 
encouraged, what they discouraged. Like taxes in modern 
war-time, they were changed in relation to their revenue- 
yielding capacity and their utility in international affairs. It 
is hard to guess the precise consequences of an export duty on 
cloth levied in three separate grades. At least there is no reason 
to think that it checked the growth of the industry in England; 
though no doubt, if it had been intolerably high, some of the 
widely scattered, and to us mostly unknown, foreign consumers 
might have been forced to dress in linen — which was to be had 
cverjwheie — or in leather. 

Englishmen who shipped cloth abroad, going with it or 
sending their agents to see to its sale in continental towns, 
were usually known as ‘merchants adventuring’, and their 
01 ganised groups as Merchant Adventui ers , ‘Adventuring ’ had 
been the merchants’ business from the beginning; and the 
teim came to be applied, after the thirteenth century, to those 
men who ictffincd the old character, as opposed tp the Stapleis 
caiiymg on their steady, smgle-coi?imodity trade on a beat 
prescribed by goveinment— after about 1350** the short beat 
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fi om London to Calais As cloth became England’s gleat ex- 
port, merchants ‘adventured’ predominantly in clotli; but it 
would be a mistake to think of the adventurers, at any stage of 
their evolution, as all, or mere, cloth-merchants. The bigger 
they were, the wider were their interests: this, as we know, 
was not a new thing among merchants,*^ though we only see it 
clearly among adventurers at the end of the period. Round 
about 1500 a big man might be both a Stapler and an Adven- 
turer, extending his cloth export as the exports of wool shrank. 
Hi^might also be in the wine trade And he might, as a Mercer 
— often his original position — impoit silks, and arras, and 
‘ mercery ’ genei ally from the continent. 

There were groups, or oigamscd societies, of these adven- 
turers in various towns — the Gild ol St George at Hull, the 
Mercers and Merchant Adventurcis of York, the Merchant 
Adventurers of Newcastle-on-Tyne; but the gieatest, and by 
1500 the dominant group, was that of the London Adventureis 
who came to call themselves the Merchant Adventurers of 
England. They were much mixed up — as then recoids are — 
with the ancient Company of the London Mciccis. But they 
were by no means all Mercers they included Grocers, Diapeis, 
Skinners and Haberdashers, with occasional Tailors and Fish- 
mongers. It is never to be foigotten that the custom of London 
made capital and enterprise fluid between Company and 
Company, at least at the top: it was the cobbler who stuck to 
his last, and the small Mercer who merely retailed his silks and 
his ribbons over the counter 

The Hansards, with their control of the northern continental 
markets, and piivileges won from the English crown, had kept 
down ‘ adventuring’ in cloth from the northern ports of England 
in the fourteenth and fifteentli centuiies. But the Londoners 
fought them; concentiated their business on the Netheilands, 
when Antwerp, rising into its short-lived commercial splendour, 
became an excellent market; and under Edward IV not only 
shipped moie broadcloth from London than all foreigners, 
including the Hansaids, put together, but approximately as 
much as all the other ports of England. The London which the 
Tudois acquired and ruled, and whose amazing growth in the 
Tudoi century their various policies stimulated, was a very 
lich place when the first ‘Welshman’ came with his crown 
off a thorn-bush from B'^sworth Field. 

* See above, p 126 
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Thai wool, ‘woollells’, and hides were Ihe great items lu 
English trade outwards until cloth overhauled wool, needs no 
moic mention They remained, with heiiings, the chief items 
in Scottish export trade thioughout In England, lead and tin 
were such important souices of revenue for the crown that 
attempts were made to canalise the trade in them to staples, as 
the profitable wool tiade was canalised, to simplify control. 
Other crude exports weie dried or salted herrings and pilchards 
and — in small quantities — Purbeck stone and Derbyshire ala- 
bastei. The tin and the alabaster were also exported in^the 
manufactuied state — a few worked alabaster monuments from 
Nottingham, and latterly quantities of pewter ware, mainly 
from London, foreigners having acquired a taste for ‘garnishes’ 
of ‘good flat English pewter Many other things were sent 
abroad fiom time to time; lor the voyage to France or the 
Low Countries was easier than many of the coasting voyages, 
which helped to make England a commercial, a buying and 
selling counti y earlier and more completely than many of her 
neighboms, who lacked her long indented coastline and the 
nearness of most of her important towns to estuaries or the sea. 
That Winchester was not near either helps to explain why it 
lost its Anglo-Saxon position as a capital. 

Among the goods carded coastwise and occasionally exported 
weic timber, especially oak from the Sussex Weald, oak-bark 
for tanning, and — far more impoitanl — coal The lange of the 
coastwise coal trade is illustrated by the occasional arrival of 
cargoes of coal from the North at Southampton, and the 
export of coal from Southampton noted now and then from so 
early as 1309. There was short coastwise movement of Forest 
of Dean and Biistol coal along the shores of the Bristol Channel ; 
but the gi eat trade was from Newcastle, the trade which brought 
to London that sea-coal, the ‘putridity’ of which was the 
excuse given by the London smiths for not working at night 
in lagg." (Coal was used in forging, centuries before it was 
used as coke in smelting ) Evidently it had been coming in 
Coastwise, and had been used mainly, perhaps entirely, for 
industrial purposes in the thirteenth century at latest, though 
It is only fi oin the fom teenth century that we know much about 
the trade. 

t 

’ 'M\!\.m\lam‘,sm,De'icripiu>nof England, quoted by L. F. StiUman, English 
Imkislnes of the Middle Ages (1933), p. 141. 

* See above, p. 131. 
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And if London smiths, and some other aitisans, coffld use 
Newcastle coal, so could all those in towns on or near the east 
coast and even beyond the straits — though it seems that the 
Tyne colliers seldom went below Dover How much coal had 
got into domestic use before 1500 is uncertain; but not very 
much. Its use generally goes with the chimney, and the or- 
dinary medieval house had no chimney. Astonished Italians’ 
accounts of these stones that would burn, used in the bleak 
Noith, suggest little use in London. That use, and chimneys, 
carn^e in lapidly under the Tudors; but in Shakespcaic’s tunc 
fastidious people still sniffed at coal as a domestic fuel, though 
Mistress Qrilckly kept a ‘sea-coal fire’ 111 hei Dolphin Chamber . 

The coastwise tiade m coal led easily to its export in the 
political sense. It was as easy to make the Netherlands ports 
as to make the Thames; and fourteenth-century customs 
accounts show that Newcastle coal was well known m them, 
from Amsterdam to Dunkirk Beyond Cape Gris Nez we cannot 
trace it. In the Baltic we can, just. It was an easy ictuin cargo 
for a foreign ship, and might go as ballast. These beginnings ot 
a gieat trade are interesting; but piobably one fah -sized 
modern tramp would take on a single voyage all the coal ship- 
ped abroad from fourteenth-century Newcastle in a year. 

England’s export trade was more miscellaneous than the 
dominance first of wool and then of cloth imght suggest. Most 
things can be found now and then, and corn fanly otten — 
butter and eggs, horseshoes and daggers, leather bottles and 
boots, with some foieign commodities re-exported. But the 
variety is not comparable with that of the imports They 
included all the ‘precious things’ from abroad that prosperous 
people coveted, as they had m Aelfric’s time^ — only the list 
of the late Middle Ages was very much longer. Some raw 
materials and some foods were on the list — pitch and hemp 
and spars, with other kinds of timber, and occasionally whole 
ships, from the Baltic; from the Baltic <ilso some fine Swedish 
non; and from Sweden or Solingen in ‘the Ruhr’ steel in 
bundles of ‘gads’, short rods. Bow-staves of Spanish yew came 
m lugger bundles, with Spanish wool, reckoned not so good as 
the best English but useful for blending. (Bow-staves from 
some gi eat distance also came through Danzig, with the Baltic 
timber.) A little cotton came from the Levant; but its sole 
certainly known use was -fcr the candle-wicks bf Gandlewick 
^ See above, p. 63. 
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Street (Gannon Street) London, and some other places. The 
commoner and the rarer dyestuffs always came, with the alum 
that they lequhed. Caen stone went out of use after the loss of 
Normandy, and local stones, such as that ‘millstone grit’ which 
has given its name to a geological formation, gradually drove 
out the millstones that at one lime had been imported from the 
neighbourhood of Pans. 

Cordovan leather, a half-manufactured article like the steel, 
came in regularly. The import tiadc from Ireland of hides, 
furs, some oakwood and some corn — -among other things — is 
best treated as pait of the coastwise trade, with the wine 
transhipment from Ireland, or from Bristol, to Welsh and 
northern English ports Of the wine trade generally, and of its 
importance, there is no need to say more. 

With the growth of population and the recurrence of famine 
or semi-famine conditions, coin of various kinds was sometimes 
brought from remote places — from Danzig for instance — but 
this was not a rcgulai food trade like those in Scandinavian 
stock fish (‘poor John’), and in Biscay salt to ports which were 
far from Dioitwich or Norlhwich. Apail from these things, 
and the wine, average Englishmen and Scots had little ac- 
quaintance with imported food or drink ; though now and then 
vegetable seed and vegetables occur in the imports, especially 
the onion. 

But the governing class in Church and State, the merchants, 
and all who could afford them paid outrageous prices for 
imported table luxuries, especially m the prospering — if un- 
wholesome — fourteenth and the rich — if turbulent — fifteenth 
century. There were the spices which, long before, had made 
trade for the London gild of Pepperers. These came by 
various routes but most often latterly by long sea in Genoese 
‘carracks’, Catalan vessels, or, from 1317, m Venetian galleys 
— until the Portuguese diverted the whole trade, but the 
first Portuguese cargo„ of spices came up the Thames only m 
1503. Then theie was sugar. Arabs had introduced the cane 
and the manufacture into the Mediterranean area. Well 
before 1200, both had spread to all suitable places on its 
shoies—Syzia, Egypt, Greece, Sicily, North Africa, Spam. 
‘Nordic’ men were crazy for it; paid preposterous prices; 
and had laftta.stlc structures made of it for their feasts. The 
Mcditenaneah trade also brought dates and figs, almonds, 
currants and raisins, olive oil, rice and the sweirt wines. It is not 
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surpiising that the Merchant Gild of Southampton, wti'eie the 
galleys called on their way up Channel and where the other 
Mediterranean ships did a big Uade, was rich and masteiful. 
The goods were light and could stand overland carnage to the 
Thames valley and beyond. With the Mediterranean wines, 
they came on various routes; but Southampton was the leading 
port of entry. 

As for the imported ‘luxury’ manufactmed goods, they came 
in endless variety by the fifteenth century The Low Countries 
had, lost ground to England in the spinning and weaving of 
wool, but far into the seventeenth they lemained supreme in 
dyeing and finishing (cloth-working) that was why so much 
English cloth was exported ‘white’. The ‘fyne cloth ol Ipre’ 
sold in the cloth-hall, built there in the ihiitecnlh century and 
shot to bits in the war of 1914, was reckoned bettei than the 
best English, and was still sent to London. So were some other 
Flemish cloths, ‘muche fustayne’ — fustian, a mixed fabiic ol 
linen and cotton, which probably at this time came into 
Flandeis fiom Ulm and other South German towns where 
the industry was well established — the fine linen which 
took its name fiom Cambrai (cambric) and the tapestry 
which took its Irom Arras Fustian also came all the way 
from Italy, where the industry and the name (fuslagno) had 
oiiginated. 

But it was far more precious things from the Mediterranean, 
and fi om its trading areas to the east, that the Venetians mainly 
brought — gold and silver and jewels; silks, velvets, cloth-of- 
gold and damask; carpets; Venetian glass; and all kinds of 
‘mercery’ and trinkets. There were also imported Cadiz 
girdles and Spanish gloves ; thread of some sorts from Cologne 
and Lyons; Rhenish glass and Rouen cutlery; Spanish swords 
and fine Italian armour and French bonnets Several of these 
things are only mentioned now and then, in the records that 
have been examined, but they illustrate the great range of the 
luxury trades. None of them would lake up much cargo space 
in the carracks or the galleys, or in the English ships that went 
up the canal to Bruges. 

Scotland was dependent on imports, if Froissart is to be 
trusted, not only for what luxuries she could afford but for 
some very essential manufactures. ‘There is neither iron to 
shoe horses’, he writes, ‘hor leather to make harne.ss, saddles 
or bridles: all "Siese things come ready-made from Flandeis by 
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sea; sliould these fail, there is none to be had in the country ’d 
This is certainly an exaggeration; Froissart was not a merchant 
or economist. The Scottish hammermen cannot have been so 
incompetent as all that; and the wildest Highlander knew how 
to tan. There were certainly tanners and smiths and lorimers — ■ 
makers of bits and saddleis’ ironmongery — in the Scottish 
burghs. What Froissait piobably meant, or had been told, was 
that the kind of good knightly horse equipment in which he 
was interested was not easy to come by in Scotland, and that it 
you wanted it you had better buy the Flemish ailicle. 


THi. PRKGIOUS METALS AND THE CURRENCY 

Imports of gold and silver, as bullion or coin, ot in ware, were 
of special interest to the English Government. Once they had 
got into the counliy, they were supposed not to go out again. 
There was constant regulation and search to prevent this 
Finally m 1478, the expoU was made felony and that, so 
Erasmus thought, was why England had so much silver. There 
is another explanation England produced a certain amount 
of silver from those silver-lead 01 es which the crown mono- 
polised; sometimes we come across a licensed export of silver. 
(No doubt both it and gold weie smuggled out.) The gold ol 
the British Isles had mostly been used up in prehistoric times, 
though in later centuries scraps were sometimes found, and 
oftener looked for, in Wales or Ireland. The imports are hard 
to trace. No doubt treasure was smuggled in, as well as smug- 
gled out Sometimes the customs entries record it. There were, 
for example, considerable quantities of ‘gold for sale’ entered 
at the ‘port’ of Sandwich, that is the whole line of the 
coast from Winchester round to Faversham, in 1 304-5. Where 
it came from originally no one knows. Late medieval Europe 
was using mainly its accumulated stocks, melted and remelted, 
with small fresh supplies, from various European river washings 
and minings in gold-lieaiing giavels, or brought in stages by 
trade from East and West Africa. 

As coinage, gold was secondary to silver. Gold coins were 
sliuck at intervals from the reign of Henry III onwards; but 
silver was the real standard of value and circulating medium. 
Minting was’^ciude and even new coins varied ip weight, but 

^ Quoted by Miss I. F Grant, The foetal and Economic Development of 
Hcolland before iCoj (1930), p 321. 
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from 1 100 lo 1300 the average amount of silver put into|i new 
penny fell by only a small fraction. After that it fell by jerks — 
22-2 grams in 1 100 and 23 in 1300, it was 15 by 1412 and to| by 
1527. Yet from 1300 to 1500 prices of foodstuffs varied very 
little. Very little, that is, if averages of what figures we have 
are taken for whole decades, from year to year and sometimes, 
in spite of Britain’s unusually good coastwise and iiver com- 
munications, from place to place, they might vary frightfully. 
Wheat in the decade 1451-60 averaged almost exactly what it 
had averaged in 1301-10; in 1491-1500 it was a little cheaper. 
The’aveiage cost of a group of necessaries — wheat, herrings, 
pigs, cheese, hens, and so on — does, however, show a rise 
between 1301-10 and 1491-1500 of 27 per cent, andfiguies up 
to 51 pel cent for some intervening decades. 

If piices had varied with the weight of the silver penny, they 
should have about doubled in those igo years. The fact was 
that, owing to a keen demand for silver and a i dative shortage 
in Its supply, its purchasing power was going up That helps to 
explain the very great activity in European silver mining 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, but this activity did 
not begin to aft'cct the purchasing powei of silver, and so 
general prices, in England until large fresh supplies had got 
through to her and been eoined and put into circulation, 
and that was well aftet 1500 ^ 

As for that abundance of silver and silver plate which 
so much impressed Erasmus and other visitois, round about 
1500, it is perhaps best explained not by the law of felony but 
by the fact that England, and Scotland too, exported very 
important raw materials, and England growing quantities of 
the manufactured article most widely demanded by her neigh- 
bours, cloth. They normally fed and warmed themselves well — 
by the standards of 1500 — and with something to spare. They 
could afford the wine and the fancy imports, and get, or retain, 
treasure at the same time. England’s position was rather like 
that of the twentieth-century United Sates, with their cotton, 
tobacco, wheat and ‘hog products’; their cars, machinery and 
films. They too were in a position to accumulate treasure — for 
what it is worth. 


See below, pp 185, 186-7. 
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^ THE REVENUES OF THE ENGLISH CROWN; 

COMMERGIA.L POLICY AND 
ECONOMIC DOCTRINE 

The crown tried to take care of the treasure, but it is hard to 
speak, in modern language, of royal fiscal and economic 
‘policies’. The King got what he could where he could. He 
was supposed vaguely to ‘live of his own’, as the late medieval 
phrase was; that is, of the yield of his lands and certain old 
undisputed souices of revenue, like court fines and the ancient 
customs. He was always adding to his lands, when great €nen 
rebelled; but he was as constantly granting them away again. 
His strictly feudal revenue, from reliefs, tallages, wardships 
over minois — ^with the enjoyment of their estates — and mar- 
rymgs-ofl' of girls, was never very great, and was also often 
granted out. Yet his agents watched his great tenants’ affairs 
closely, and one of our most useful sources of information arc 
the post mortem inquisitions into their estates, to ascertain 
what ‘ relief’ might be asked from the heir. The King m Norman 
times had also been a sort of town landlord, but he granted 
away most of his lights over town land and town justice when 
he signed a chai tci ; what the towns paid him in return, being 
fixed, dwindled in real value. 

Foi warlike emergencies, the Norman Kings had the Danc- 
geld, the tight to call up their tenants to fight, and the people m 
general to resist invasions. This last obligation, home guard, 
always remained in reserve, but except in the North, where 
Scots were troublesome, England was remarkably free from 
invasion, compared with any continental duchy or other 
province. Knightly military service was bought off, at an early 
date, by payment of scutage, shield money, and eventually, for 
the continental campaigns of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, the King relied on ‘armies of mercenaries’, hired 
direct or by contract with his great nobles. For fortification and 
castle building he could call up masons and labourers for 
service — but he paid them. Ships also he could requisition, 
though he usually had some of his own; but the ‘conscript’ 
mariners were paid — so far as we know: at least they were fed — 
and so were the shipwrights. 

The Norrnan Kings, as Domesday shows, had inherited 
various lights fo levy tolls on trade-just as all thS; towns did — 
and they had either inherited or developed the right to take 
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‘prise’, especially that prise of wine^ which was no ^doubt 
descended from the piactice, found among barbaric chieftains 
everywhere, of laying hands on a share of the good things that 
tradeis bring to their frontiers m ships or caravans It used to 
be supposed that the customs duties evolved from the right 
of prise, but though there is some connection, the King having 
an inherited interest in trade across his irontieis, this theory 
will not explain the facts. King John is found trying to levy 
a general ‘ fifteenth of the merchants in the seaports ’ ; it lasted 
less than ten years and helped to increase the unpopularity of 
that’very able, if unattractive, administrator But fifty years 
later we get a ‘ new aid ’, m tire form of a general impoi t and 
export tax; and later the ‘new’, subsequently the recognised 
‘light’ and ‘ancient’, payment by custom on the mam 
commodities ol foieign trade. 

By that time, about 1300, King Edward I had lost the King’s 
Jews; whom he piobably would not have tinned out had they 
remained so profitable to him as they had been to his great- 
grandfather. The fines levied in royal couits ol justice, once an 
important source of levenue, came to be balanced by the 
expenses of justice — stipends of the travelling justices and so 
on. The yields of the old extiaordmary levies — Danegeld, 
scutage, tallage — were fading out But there was the precedent 
of the scmi-political, semi-ieligious ‘Saladin Tithe’, raised to 
finance Richard’s crusade in 1188. ‘everyone shall give in 
alms . . the tenth of his rents and moveable goods ’ At the 
same time the King was becoming the inteimittent borrower 
from foreigners that he remained until Edward III found that, 
generally speaking, his subjects were rich and complaisant 
enough to take the considerable risk of lending to him what he 
needed. He was an expansive King and that was much. 

On the analogy of the Saladm Tithe, his grandfather’s 
government had based what came to be known as the subsidy, 
01 the tenth and fifteenth. Like tithe it was a levy on a man’s 
goods, but not like tithe on the produce of his land only. If 
his belongings were worth less than ^s he was exempt ■ the 
stools and wooden platters and sacks of straw to sleep on, in 
a really poor man’s hut, would often be worth less than 5r., ten 
weeks’ wages Other people were supposed to pay on everything 
from cattle to fire-irons. But in towns a man and wife might 
have, untaxed, one outfit of clothes each; one becj; one ring, one 
^ See above, p i6o. 
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silver buckle; one silver cup, and one silk gudle — if they were 
prosperous enough to own these things . it was like the married 
man’s allowance in the modern income tax. On the land, 
knights and gentlemen had their aimour and their plate free. 
This was in 1297 

But it was far too elaborate a system for the medieval, perhaps 
loi any, administrator to work. A generation or so later, when 
a subsidy was voted, it had come to mean so much from each 
county and the county authorities split it up among those who 
came to be known in Tudor times as ‘subsidy men’ — people 
who could be expected to pay. 

The notorious poll-tax tried under Richard II might have 
been fair enough, with proper grading and proper exemptions, 
such as a poll-tax {capitation) had 300 years later m France. The 
poll-tax of 1377 had neither The tax of 1379 was graded, and 
the tax of 1 380 was to be varied by local arrangement according 
to the laxpaycis’ means; the strong were to help the weak. 
Trouble aiose none the less, and the double was so great that 
poll-taxes were seldom tried again m England for the same 
300 years. The reason for this failed experiment in emergency 
taxation was that the subsidy, having become petrified at a low 
figure, was not enough even when voted double, as it sometimes 
was, 

A subsidy was an occasional thing but customs had the 
great merit, fiom the point of view of the Exchequer, that they 
came m every year and all the year round ; and that only when 
they weie changed was trouble likely with the rising Parliament 
of the fourteenth century. The quarrels about old and new 
custom, and evil custom {mallote), and about the tunnage and 
poundage levied on things not originally on the customs list, 
aie more important in constitutional than in economic history. 
The crown was trying to get all it could from this steadily flow- 
ing stream; and when its attempts met with united opposition 
from great and small men — as when Edward III tried to put 
the export duty on woofitoo high’ — it might have to draw back. 
In the fifteenth century the crown was not generally thrusting; 
and so it was pool ; and it lost France. 

The only ‘protective’ element in the modern sense in the 
customs system were the special aliens’ customs rates. But 
these might be baigained away; and the meie fact that so much 
of the customs revenue came from expoi ts shows hCw little there 
’ See above, p. 14a. 
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^vas lhal was nationahslic or modern in ihc system, sudh as it 
was. When the King’s advisers saw a iich head they hit at it; 
but Parliament might pairy the blow. It might advise the 
King, as it did King Henry IV, to meet his needs, not liy taxing 
or by borrowing but by confiscation of Chuich property, The 
King was often obliged to boiiow from rich Londoneis, as 
Edward IV did; his fiiendships with grocers and their wives 
weie criticised by contemporai les, but had their uses to him. 

Henry V did in fact confiscate Church property, but a com- 
promise was leached about the amount. He took only the 
property of the ‘alien piiories’ — religious houses in England 
dependent on the great Norman foundations that had been 
‘alien’ since John lost Noimandy The decision reflects a grow 
mg, and a not very attractive, spirit of nationalism Englishmen 
lived on and by the manois of Bet, if some money raised flora 
rents and dues and sales of produce was remitted to the Notraan 
abbey — some certainly was — this was a thing that no one should 
have questioned, supposing the Church was what it olaimcd to 
be, and was in words recognised as being, woi Id-wide and above 
the nations. But the great French Wars weie m progress, Giecy 
behind, Agmcourtjustin fiont, avei age sensual men did not think 
of the Church like that any more, if indeed they ever really had. 
They had never liked aliens. Plow should they when to sell beer 
‘in foreign paits’ (‘m the foram’), that is outside your town 
or your parish, was an irregular act; when the men of the next 
village were the foreigners, the graceless people, that in some 
rural backwaters they still are? A few years later, about 1436, 
a now famous literal y attack Wcis made on aliens and England’s 
treatment of them m the ‘Little Book of English Policy’ 
written, it is thought, by a Bishop. It shows this spiiit. 

It is in verse and it is econoraico-strategic. Keep a strong 
Channel fleet and have an eye to trade is its refrain— 

Cheryshe marchandysc, kepe thamyralte, 

That we bee maysteres of thc»narowe sec. 

Then you will be able to put all aliens, flora Scots to Venetians, 
in their place; ‘for they must needs pass by our English coasts’. 
The trade routes and trades of the aliens are described. Their 
alleged weaknesses are pilloried — the Scots’ boastmg.s, the 
Flemings’ dii ty table manners. Why do we treat them better 
than they tre'at us when visit their countries? (This was 
a fair point: siupicion of the alien and rules to keep him under 
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were finker la most places than in England,) Why should 
Italians lide about in Gotswold, buying up the wool'’ What 
good IS the Venetian trade anyway?’ they bring luxuries, 
vanities, in exchange for our solid utility goods, our wool and 
our cloth. 

The Jews had rightly thought it a sign of King Solomon’s 
wealth and prosperity that his ships brought m ‘ivory, apes 
and peacocks’ ; but the author of the Little Book was disgusted 
that ‘apes’ and ‘marmosets tailed’ should come on the Vene- 
tian galleys. ‘Also they bear the gold out of this land’ was his 
worst indictment of their owners. How much gold he does'' not 
say, and certainly did not know. It was a good popular appeal 
— wool and cloth and gold for apes and trifles and articles of 
vam display; but aigumcnts have been given for supposing 
that fifteenth-century England could afford her vanities and 
not uin out of tieasuie.^ Certainly, she did not. 

Who read the Little Book and what effect it had, if any, we do 
not know Events show that it at least leflected a common 
stale of mind A Bill was intioduced in 1439 to forbid Italians 
importing any merchandise save that of the countries ‘ beyonde 
the Sticytes of Mariok’; it came to nothing, and they con- 
tinued to be great middlemen until the Poituguese cut them 
out Another unsuccessful Bill, in 1455, sought to forbid the 
‘Merchants Strangers Italians’ to ride about buying cloth and 
wool. By an Act of the same yeai the import of Italians’ 
ribbons was prohibited : the ribbons were ‘ deceitful ’ : let them 
send the raw silk. 

Then in 1463, came a more significant Act of Parliament 
Craftsmen, it said, cannot live by their skill because of 
foreign competition. The importation of a long list of manu- 
factured articles is therefore prohibited. Wardens and masters 
of gilds arc to search them out and confiscate them. Where 
theie are no gild wardens, someone else is to do it. This Act 
was not maintained; there is no reason to suppose that it had 
much effect. But it registers the entiy of an ‘employment’ 
motive into legislation about foreign trade, and the existence 
ol that 'feai of goods’, competing or possibly competing goods, 
which a modem historian has placed at the back of much 
protectionist legislation everywhcie Fear of goods and dislike 
of the alien who sends them. 

Moic than''eighty years earlier,^n 1376, the employment 
* Sec above, p 173, 
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motive in connection with foieign tiade had come into legisla- 
tion, but reversed. Knights of the Shire and merchants from 
the Gotswold country had complained of the growing export 
of woollen yarn, to Normandy and Lombardy it was said. (It 
IS interesting to notice that thi.s yarn export wa,s important 
enough to attract attention.) It was forbidden. Why? Because 
spinsters were so proud that they would not stop spinning to 
help get in the hay and the corn, as was everyone’s duty. We 
nevei know, in connection with a medieval or early modern 
law^of this sort, how widespiead or important was either the 
action prohibited or the cause for piohibition assigned But 
there must have been some export and some icluctaiicc to turn 
out into the fields. Perhaps cxpoiting merchants, with wool 
out to be spun, had, as wc should say, been pressing for delivery. 
There may not have been much of it. About 1376 the parlia- 
ments of the Statutes of Labourers weic very ready to hit at 
‘proud’ wage-earners; these spinsters weie not unemployed 
hut over-employed, by Parliament’s standards. 

In discussing treasure and the bearing of gold out of this 
land, the average medieval mind had, so far as can be seen, no 
thought-out doctiine of money — unless it were Columbus’s 
doctrine of gold’ ‘he who possesses it has all he needs m this 
world as also the means of rescuing souls from purgatory’. 
Gold and silver wei e beautiful and good with them things were 
bought : with them, very literally, kings paid for their wars. All 
through history, when ti ensure gave out the war had had to 
stop — unless it were waged in some especially rich region that 
could be looted for a long time. In some countries, during 
the later Middle Ages, there was such obvious and flagrant 
debasing of the currency — leather coins with a bit of silver 
stuck through them, for instance — that men began to think 
about money, its functions, and its abuse. But not, so far as we 
know, 111 England. There the penny got giadually smaller, but 
it remained pure The reductions in wfight were spread over 
a long period. Often the lighter new penny would be as heavy 
as the worn and clipped pennies that had once been heavier 
but had been long in circulation. There was never anything 
faintly resembling those inflations of paper money, with their 
tragic effects on prices and society, to which the twentieth 
century has been forced to submit. The slow Shifts in the 
purchasing power of silver ■ksclf that were going on all the time 
were out of m^lieval sight, and perhaps of medieval compre- 
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hensicJn, In every man’s experience, the price changes that 
resulted from a bad harvest or a devastating campaign were so 
extreme, and so perfectly explicable, as to make it unlikely that 
he would think of looking behind them for those slow secular 
movements that modern men test statistically. And, as has 
been seen, those movements were in fact very slow. The penny 
changed at rather long intervals and something, as we argue, 
happened to the silver but there was great stability in a country 
wher e wheat prices averaged much the same in decades about 
two centuries apart. We know that medieval man did not. 
But if he lived fifty or sixty years and kept his eyes open, he 
might easily agree- — as m fact he did — that there was, and 
should be, some central permanent semi-natural, and therefore 
just, price about which, by act of God, yearly prices shifted. 

That was a reason why, when one of the earlier hghtemngs 
of the new coin (in 1351) coincided with the upheaval m 
society caused by the Great Pestilence, it seemed outrageous 
that men who had been accustomed to work for id. a day — 
a Scriptural figure too — should ask for 2d In the end they got 
it or something like it. The economic law, which the medieval 
mind had hardly begun to think about, that kept food prices 
in a shrunken population fairly stable, once the short disloca- 
tions of the plague years had been overcome, drove up at the 
same time the ‘market price’ of labour and, as has been seen, of 
many commodities into which much labour entered.^ 

It is not to be supposed that the medieval doctrine of the 
just price, about which doctors argued interminably and often 
very acutely, had any sort of statistical foundation' it was a 
problem in ethics, in applied ethics, somewhat helplessly solved 
as a rule by saying that any recognised customary price, or any 
price decreed by a competent political authority, was just; 
what a man might take or demand with a clear conscience. That 
must have made the action of wage-earners after the Pestilence 
doubly outrageous tq, scholars and governing people with 
a little scholarship; it was both a breach with custom and 
a defiance of the orders of King and Parliament, authorities 
unquestionably competent. 

To pay 01 receive anything beyond the just price was a sin, 
yet some doctors felt bound to admit that if a thing were very 
scaice it wa'J jiot sinful to pay or accept something above its 
central ‘natural’ price Whether t-hey admitted it or not, the 
^ See above, p. 173. “ See above, ppNnS-g. 
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plain figui es — of which we have abundance — show that^every- 
one did everywhere Similarly with the medieval doctrine 
of usury. That thoroughgoing usury, the sort that grinds the 
faces of the poor in peasant lands to this day, is sinful, anyone 
who believes in sin will allow. Those who do not so believe 
may agree to call it one of the worst of social evils, a thing that 
justifies revolutions and makes pogroms of usurers at least 
explicable. Condemning it as sin did not however stop the 
medieval usurers They giound the face of the poor man to 
whom they lent when Ins harvest had failed or his only cow had 
diec?, as they have ground it ever since — in Ireland and India 
and Roumania and China. It was, and is, an unfair contest, an 
unequal Iiargain between desperate necessity and greed una- 
shamed. But what of interest between economic equals, the 
payment which a merchant is leady and glad to make foi the 
use of money’ The doctors said that this also was sinful, unless 
the lender ran a real risk of losing his loan — as when he lent 
for a speculative adventure oveiscas The sin lay in bargaining 
for a certain yield from your money, risk or no risk. This was 
sinful because money was barren — ^Aristotle had said so — and 
could not breed young monies If, as actually happened, it was 
argued that the lender lost the use of his money for a time, 
although his loan was perfectly safe, and so deserved some 
compensation — substantially the modern argument in defence 
of reasonable interest — the doctors difleied about the reply, but 
were apt to fall back on subtle aiguments about paying foi time 
which is not a thing for man to buy or sell. Yet some of them 
allowed that a man might claim compensation for thus losing 
chances of gain. 

Meanwhde kings bon owed and paid high rates, the Pope 
boi rowed and did the same; monasteries borrowed, republics 
bon owed, and the debts of one of them, Genoa, were still 
embodied in the national debt of Italy yesterday; by one shift 
or another merchants paid for the use of money when they 
needed it. And all the while the one foim of investment that 
was understood by everyone, practised universally, and as safe 
as any investment could be under medieval conditions, went 
uncondemned. That was the purchase of a rent-charge — /jio 
a year for £ i oo down was about a normal i ate — arising from 
the rents of some manor or bit of urban land. »i 

It was uniortunate tlu^ the late medieval Caching about 
usuiy took dc&nite shape in a European society already so tar 
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coinmaircialised that these refined discussions became necessary. 
In a peasant society the ethical problem is relatively simple. 
Among piactising Christians, or other disinterested people, the 
loan yielding no interest, very likely not to be repaid, will often 
be a duty. But the attempt to make what may be a good man’s 
duty towards those in difficulties an obligation as between 
commercial lender and borrower was a mistake, punished, as 
such mistakes are, by the encouragement of deception and by 
failme. 



Book III 


FROM A.D. 1500 TO a.d. 1750 




Chapter VI 

Britain in the Early Modern Period 


PRICES AND POPULATION 

‘History is a seamless garment’; and it is often harder to trace 
anything like a seam in its economic and social folds than in 
som6 others. Changes in the fabiic aie apt to be veiy gradual, 
hardly perceptible. But there is no overlooking the changes— 
almost suggesting a seam and a new piece — that can be traced 
early in the sixteenth century. Theie is that Poituguese spice 
ship in the Thames of 1503,1 with the Cape loute and the 
side-tracking of the Mediterranean and Vemce behind it. (In 
Venetian history there was not a seam but a i ent.) And within 
tbSUbJsars set in, vety slowly at first in England but later 
with shattering speed, that rise in prices which, by Shake- 
speare’s time, had modified the whole economic and social 
climate as only a currency change can. A gi-eat invention 
aflccts these and those, but a change in money afiects all, The 
twentieth century has relearnt this, with its inflations, its 
wipings out of the savings of whole classes, its Germans or, 
Chinese hunying to turn money into things because it may 
have lost much of its purchasing power before mght. J 

The sixteenth century was flooded with silver as the years 
passed, in England — and in some other countries — the position 
was made worse by the issue of bad money, only part silver; 
but paper money not having yet come to bless Europe, she was 
spared the outrageous extremes ol the twentieth century. Puces 
might rise fivefold or more in a couple of genei ations, never a 
thousandfold within a year And though they rose far faster 
than they had ever risen continuously before, there was time for a 
good deal of social adjustment to new cohditions. Shakespeare’s 
England was a changed, and in some ways a bad, England. 
It was certainly not a mined England, 01 a despondent. 

At first sight, nothing that suggests a seam is apparent in or 
about the year 1750, here taken as the edge of a certain piece 
ot histoiy. But 1750 marks the appioximate lutping point m 
ihe course ol Something ijjore vital than price*' — population. 

I See above, p. 170. 
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Abouttti50o the population ol England and Wales may have 
been 3,000,000, having perhaps doubled in the four centuries 
since Domesday was compiled d For the eighteenth century 
estimates aie far more certain. Figures of the house tax, figures 
of births and deaths taken from those parish registers which 
for the Middle Ages do not exist, and argument backward from 
the first census, of 1 8o i , leave room for only a narrow margin 
of en or. The conclusion is that in 1 700 the figure was 5,800,000 
and in 1 750, 6,320,000 . it had then taken about 250 years for it 
to double It doubled again, m a little more than seventy years, 
being 12,000,000 in 182 1 . The most rapid growth came between 
1801 and 1821 ; but between 1750 and 1801 there was a growth; 
of 40 pei cent. After 1O21 the next doubling took less than, 
sixty years. 

The Scottish figure for 1801 was 1,608,000. If it had moved 
parallel to that of England and Wales, it would have been 
about 1,100,000 in 1750 and about 1,000,000 in 1700. Its 
course has not been so carefully studied as the English, but 
these figures cannot be far wrong. 

Had population after 1 750 grown only at the old rate, what- 
ever else might have happened, inventions made, continents 
and islands opened up, Britain would have had a totally 
different economic history — and perhaps Australia and New 
Zealand would have had only the economic history of the 
Black-fellows, the Maoris, and a few missionaries and whalers. 

THE COURSE OF PRICES 

As price history has here been given such an important place, 
it will be well to summarise it at the outset. Average decade 
prices, though not year to year or local prices, had been 
relatively stable for two centuries before 1 500, as has been seen; 
those prices rising most into which most labour had been put, 
for wages approximately doubled after the Black Death"; tfieh, 
having doubled, they remained fairly stable ^ Take the prices 
of the dozen foodstuffs and animals for food already quoted^ — 
wheat, cheese, eggs, oxen, herrings, and the rest — and make 
a ‘cost of living’ figure of them — rough, needing comment, but 
significant. Galling this composite figure 100 for 1301-10, it 
was only i27^for 1491-1500. By the decade 1^31-40 it was 

^ See above, p. 77. ^ 2 See above, pp. n8-q. 

“ See above, p 173. 
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aheady 210. Then Henry VIII debased the coinage; thj; figure 
rose to 287 foi 1541-50. The coinage was not restored until 
early in Elizabeth’s reign and the figuie for 1551-60 wa.s 464, 
nearly four times what it had been fifty years back In spite of 
the restored coinage, and mainly because of the fall in the pur- 
chasing power of the silver which after 1550 was flooding into 
Europe from Peru and Mexico, the rise continued, and in 
Queen Elizabeth’s last decade (1593-1602) this lough ‘cost of 
living’ figure stood at 700, nearly six times the level of 1491-1500 
Take the case of wheat, the bread-corn of all comfortable 
Englishmen and of most others when they could afford it: when 
that was will be discussed latcr.^ From 1300 »to 1450 its 
average price was about 6s a cjuarter — though in bad ycais it 
might be nearly three times as much From 1450 to 1510 it 
was rather less, in this being exceptional among foodstuffs. 
In Elizabeth’s last decade, when it is true the harvests were 
bad and the ‘nine mens Morris’, whatever that was, ‘was filled 
up with mud’ in summer, the average was 34s. io|d., showing 
almost exactly the nearly sixfold rise of the prices of foodstuffs 
generally. 

Prices of foodstuffs are the best gauge of possible sociai 
effects of price changes, partly because they are most certainly 
ascertainable, partly because everyone must eat, and partly 
• because any attempt to ascertain ‘prices in general’ always 
has to face the same obstacles — the extraordinaiy changes in 
habits and fashions among consumers, from century to century, 
and the arrival of new articles of consumption, especially 
luxuries. In 1661, for instance, Mr Pepys paid for a beaver 
hat a sum (,04 5J. od) nearly equal to six weeks’ earnings of 
a skilled mason: it is as if to-day a man were to pay X'45 or £50 
for his fashionable hat At that time cheese cost 3d. a pound, 
butter already 6i/ Similar contrasts could easily be picked out 
in Shakespeare’s England. 

From Shakespeare’s later days (he ^ied in 1G16) the move- 
ments of prices wei e not again such as to dominate economic 
histoiy until well after 1750; and down to our own day there^ 
has been in Britain nothing comparable with the great change 
of the sixteenth century. Wheat prices illustrate this. In the 
late seventeenth or the early eighteenth century, the average 
price for a decade of good harvests was about ^lial to that in 
the bad last decade of Ellimbeth (1683-92, 34^. 1703-12, 

^ See below, p. 2 1 1 . 
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36.?. 8 d^) . In a decade of domeslic upheaval or a spell of very 
bad harvests it was only some 50 per cent higher (in 1643-52, 
48^. I id. . in 1692-9, 521' ). Barley prices moved along a similar 
but a less fluctuating line. That, for the moment, is enough. 
Maximum sixteenth-century prices had become normal m 
the seventeenth century, but there were not again outrageous 
new maxima. From generation to generation, under Stuarts 
and early Hanoverians, men could count on a fundamental 
stability, with a general upward tiend moderate enough not 
to be disquieting, and never a return to the famine fluctuations 
of the Middle Ages. The fact may have something to do with 
the stable confidence and self-satisfaction of the eighteenth 
century— reasonable prices, reasonable men, a reasonable 
constitution. 


RURAL AND URBAN POPULATION 

This count! y in which population was growing steadily for 
250 years, but very little from one generation to the next, 
remained all the while overwhelmingly rural. Even in i8oi 
a bare q 6 per cent of the population of England and Wales 
lived in places with more than 5000 inhabitants. In 1 750, the 
percentage would probably have been not more than 20 — and 
it would dwindle slowly, if we had all the figures, back to the 
perhaps 10 per cent of the yeais about 1500. There were all 
the time many boroughs, even cathedral cities, with less than 
5000 inhabitants, it was these little towns that retained so often 
their medieval rural eharacteristics, their commons, their cow 
pastures, their ‘port meadows’ as at Oxford, their open fields 
as at Cambridge, Even before 1500, highly developed urban 
life, with extensive subdivision of trades and perhaps well- 
organised gilds, was mainly found in the places with more than 
5000 inhabitants — the Yorks, Norwiches, Bristols and Exeters. 

By Qiieen Anne’s day, Norwich and Bristol, the two greatest 
‘provincial’ towns, each had not more than some 30,000 in- 
habitants. York and Exeter had rather more than 10,000 — 
York having at most doubled since Domesday Book ^ It is not 
known that any other town or city had so many as 10,000. The 
slow growth of the total population of the country would not 
allow of great increase anywhere down to 1 750 Anywhere, 
except in London which had been-isucking people in, at an 

^ See above, p 57. 
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cxtraordmaiy rate, sucking them in faster than it killed them 
off — though it IS believed that ncaily 40,000 died of theTlague 
in 1603, and it is certain that more than twice as many died in 
the better known outbreak of 1665 The London to which 
James I came may have had 150,000 inhabitants. It is known 
with fair certainty that Queen Anne’s London, by the nar- 
rowest definition — ^the City and Southwark — had 250,000 ; and 
that Westminster, which started at Temple Bai, had another 
130,000 Historians have often accepted the opinion of a con- 
tenmoiaiy that ‘London’, In a widci sense, had over 500,000, 
ancT statisticians, taking the widest sense, the moie or les.s 
continuous town, argue lor 674,000 — ^moie than ope in nine of 
the whole population of England and Wales. It was this 
gigantic London of Addison and Pope, ol the East India 
Company and the Hudson’s Bay Company and the new Bank 
of England, that men thought of as just Town — veiy naturally, 
seeing it was twenty times the size of the next biggest town and 
very much bigger than all towns put together. The causes of its 
growth had been at least as much political and social as eco- 
nomic; but geographical and economic conditions had pie- 
vented a check being imposed; and the headlong growth of 
this greatest capital in Europe, whose people had to be housed 
and fed and warmed and clothed, was a dominant economic 
force in the life of England all through these two hundred and 
fifty years. 


INDUSTRY, COMMERCE AND SOCIETY IN 
THE EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

To the modern mind the urban and the industrial are almost 
synonymous, partly because it is so easy for some modern 
industry, or pait of an industry, to beget a town — a Swindon 
or a Port Sunlight. Even to-day, however, there arc coal-pits 
and quarries with no moie than pit villages or quarry villages 
attached So there were in 1500, thougTi the coal ‘delves’ were 
few and small But all iron was smelted in woodland districts, 
from the Lake Distiict iron works of the Abbots of Furness tci 
those of the Sussex Weald. And iron was very widely worked 
outside the towns, and inside many places that were not yet 
towns. Even in Domesday a few of these villagp groups of iron 
workers aie found. ^ Theya.re not easy to tiace?or a century or 
1 See above, p GG. 
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two after that, but they were ceitainly gt owing up wherever 
iron was easy to get. The Sheffield ‘whittle’ that Ghaucci’s 
miller carried in ‘his hose’ was evidently a familiar thing to 
Chaucer’s readers : there must have been plenty of them in use. 
Fourteenth-century Sheffield was a poor little town; and in 
any case the ‘whittle’ was probably made in the count! y round 
about and only maiketed in Sheffield, as such things con- 
tinued to be foi centuries. Leland, in Henry VlII’s time, 
found the hamlets of Deritend and Birmingham — ^Birmingham 
had a single street — full of smiths, cutlers, lorimers and nailers. 
These people wcie often, perhaps usually, peasant iron- workers 
— ^one foot pn the land, one on the bellows — as the German 
peasants of Siegerland still were in the mneteenth century. 
Nailers and scythe-makers and other specialist iion-workers, 
again often with one foot on the land, were widespread in Tudoi 
times in Worcestershire, Staffoidshire and about the Forest of 
Dean — sometimes in chartered towns, more often in places 
that had not advanced beyond the stage of hamlet, village, or 
‘market-town’, which was not a town but a village with a 
market: Birmingham had one. As there were blacksmiths 
everywhere, it is easy to pictuie the way in which groups of 
specialists must have evolved from about the village forge, 
where the raw material was plentiful and as the relatively free 
trading conditions in England allowed a growing demand to 
be met. In Scotland it would seem that the more successful 
monopoly policies of its little towns favoured a greater concen- 
tration both of industry and of trade into the hands of their 
craftsmen and the merchants of their Gildrics. 

Where all the ships were built we do not certainly know. 
Most of them, no doubt, in or near ports that had charteis and 
so were boroughs — Southampton, Dover, Boston, Hull, New- 
castle, Bristol and the rest. But the actual soil of a close-packed 
medieval borough was not a good location for a shipyard. Few 
towns, if any, had shipwrights’ gilds, and probably, as in Lon- 
don, the yards generally lay outside the borough boundaries. 
There must also have been many httle boat and barge building 
ntes in coastal and riverside villages. 

The most widespread of industries were of course those of 
doth and linen weaving. Tudor legislation shows that ‘ house- 
mold’ woollci?' doth, home spun, was made almost everywhere, 
IS rough linen cloth certainly wa^. Even before 1400 the 
naking of the better cloths, the cloths that were jparke ted and 
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expoi'ted, was cxlraordinanly widespread Lale in the four- 
teenth century there tveie only foui English countiel from 
which the royal officials appointed to supci intend the trade, the 
‘ulnagers’, did not report a production of broadcloths or their 
equivalent, these weie Cumberland, Durham, Lancashire and 
Cheshhe Sometimes the cloths arc said to come liom a city or 
borough — York, Goventiy, Winchester, even London — though 
that does not prove that they wcic woven within its bounds, 
More often they were registered, as w'e should say, at some 
rural centre Somerset and Wiltshiie wcie the leading cotm- 
tics,*followed by Devon, Glouecstci, Waiwick, Hampshire, 
Kent, Essex, Suffolk and in the Noith, Yoikshiic. The figures 
do not include the hghtei maikelalile cloths, woreteds and 
others; so Noifolk, from which the worsteds got then name, 
comes towards the bottom of these ‘ulnage’ letuins. But we 
must include the worsteds, in imagination, in any general 
picture of a wool industry which had giown very considerably 
in impoitance by 1500; and went on glowing. 

The proud spmneis of the fourteenth century have their 
monument in the preamble to an Act of Pailiament,^ They may 
not have been so proud cvciyivheie as the petilioneis said that 
they were in the Gotswold countiy in 1376. But they must have 
existed almost eveiywhere" a great deal of distaff spinning 
goes to every piece of cloth. The work would be graded, fioin 
the spinmng of one’s own wool into yarn to be woiked up by 
a village weaver — weaving at home had declined by 1500, 
except m out of the way places : household cloth is horatipun — 
through spinning some neighbouring clothier’s wool on com- 
mission, to the more commercial spinning for maiket, for 
sale to a yarn ‘brogger’. Whichever it was, there was the 
market — the weaver’s price, the clothiei’s price, the brog- 
ger’s price — in the background, or even the foreground The 
nation of shopkeepets had gone through a long education 
in dealing before Adam Smith, not Napoleon, coined the 
phrase. ’ 

Yarn-dealing was only one of many soi Is of dealing in which 
it had practice. As far back as King John’s reign we meet 
a ‘cornmonger’, though we aie not quite sure what he did. 
The rebels of 1381 wanted, among other things, the light to 
sell their country produce freely on the local market, free that 
IS of those tonh tolls whicl^werc the only obstaclcvs to internal 
^ See above, p 179. 
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trade. Theic wcte no shire boundaries in England, at which 
tolls might be levied, comparable with the endless continental 
boundaiies of counties and duchies. Broadly speaking, the 
internal Itade in wool and corn and other foodstulTs was free. 
Nothing had increased its size and importance more than 
the growth of London. London regulated corn-dealings 
elaborately; it organised granaiies to meet emergencies, though 
they appear not to have been very important, and their 
gradual abandonment aftei 1650 left the huge Loudon of the 
late seventeenth century at least fed. But the general assumption 
in London, from the Middle Ages, was that the corn would Oome 
of itself- — by way of trade. And it did, the trade growing as 
London giew, aided by occasional imports in years of bad 
harvest Before 1 500 London relied mainly on the home coun- 
ties, though before 1400 we meet now and then consignments 
from Cambridge, Norfolk and Lincoln. By Elizabeth’s time 
thei c are regular shipments of the plentiful corn from the Ouse 
and Cam basins thiough Lynn, and corn comes from so far 
north as Hull, though Kent is still the great provider. Corn 
moved also down from the upper Thames and down the Lea 
from Hcrtfordshiie.''- 

Not only was the trade in wool, corn and cattle free; so was 
all trade by liver. This may seem obvious, but continental 
history shows that it is not. Continental river traffic was 
seriously impeded until the most recent times by the tolls and 
policies of riverside states and cities Rhenish cities often 
pursued a ‘staple’ policy: cargoes had to be unloaded and sold 
at the local ‘dump’, to give local men a chance of handling 
the goods. Corn could not legally get through Paris ; whether 
it came up-stream or down-stream it had to be sold there- 
until the Revolution. There were no sirmlar obstacles on the 
Thames. It was natural for down-stream traffic to stop at 
London, though the wool and cloth and corn unloaded there 
might in part be shipped abroad; but there would have been 
a transhipment from river-boat to sea-boat in any case. It was 
the pride of the western counties that the Severn was a free 
river In the sixteenth century Gloucester and Worcester 
fought hard for the right to levy tolls on passing boats; but 
they were not successful enough to hinder traffic appreciably. 
We hear of -no serious impediment to traffic anywhere on the 
Fenland rivets, or on the Yorkshire Ouse orYm the Trent; 

^ For the icgulation of corn exports, see below, 283-4. 
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though there was an old controversy on many rivets about the 
owneiship and use of weirs, kidelli 

Wlial might be called the commercialising of English life 
had been helped by the great strength of the medieval mon- 
archy and the absence of any rigid barrier between gentlemen 
— ‘armigerous peisons’ — and tradeis. England never de- 
veloped a law for noble families and another for burgesses, as 
some continental countries did- no English word has the full 
and real meaning of bomgeois or Dm get', ‘burgess’ is a most 
inadeciuate translation. Because the monatchy was strong, 
theft were none of those duchies or counties or free cities 
pursuing policies of then own to hinder nation-wide commeteuil 
intercourse. The .Scottish buighs were nairowly monopolistic, 
but were not as yet important in the whole economic lile ol the 
island. English mcichants, fiom caily days, had bought 
manors, as has been seen ^ Gieat loids, lay and ecclesiastical, 
had sold the produce of their demesnes. In the fifteenth centui y 
many knights were closely connected with ‘ business ’ . the great 
Sir John Fastolf, who died in 1459, lent money to mei chants at 
5 per cent — a very leasonable rale. Youngei sons of ‘gentle’ 
families constantly ‘went into tiade’, being put into its more 
profitable branches or apprenticed to members of the ‘ better ’ 
companies. Though the old-style demesne agncultuie, with 
villein services, was dying by 1500, many great men m the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries retained direct contiol of 
extensive ‘home farms’, often added to by purchase or en- 
closure. Such men were interested in markets for corn or wool 
or cattle Late in Elizabeth’s reign, for example, the Temples 
of Stowe sold wool to ‘staplers’ — the teim was becoming used 
to describe any wool-dealer — and fat beasts to London butchers. 
They had an agent in London, Thomas Fariington, merchant, 
who took the proceeds and acted as their banker, paying out to 
their order — the habit from which the cheque developed — and 
even lending money of theirs that was lying with him till 
wanted, like a true banker. 

1 Sec above, p 126. 
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Agriculture and Rural Society 


ENCLOSURES. THE SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH 

centuries 

Although British society was much more ‘commercialized’, 
and more industrial, by 1500 than has sometimes been supposed 
— questions of industrial unemployment in relation to national 
policy were in the air in Jack Cade’s time (about 1450) ^ — it 
remained thioughout a rural society, though with a fast- 
growing and eventually oveigrown Town as its head. The 
framewoik of this society was considerably less changed in 
those centuiies than the loud outcries about enclosuie in the 
sixteenth and early seventeenth, and the steady but quieter 
continuance of enclosure from 1650 to 1750, might lead one to 
expect 

This IS partly because much of the country was already 
enclosed in Henry VIII’s leign; partly because in most of those 
counties ftom which the loudest outcries came m the sixteenth 
century the greater part of the enclosing still remained to be 
done in 1 750 There was enclosure trouble m Nottinghamshire 
in the sixteenth and again in the seventeenth century, but 
32 per cent of the whole county area, not merely of its agri- 
cultural area, survived to be enclosed by Act of Parliament 
after 1750, ‘Enclosure’, as we know, is a vague word that 
covers at least three distinct movements — ^the enclosure of the 
great open fields chai acteristic of midland agriculture; the 
enclosure of the regular town or village commons ; the nibbling 
away of forest, moor, and other waste land by what were called 
expressively in the North ‘intakes’.- When a Tudor writer 
spoke of an enclosed country, he meant one in which most of 
_the cultivated ground was enclosed Such cultivated ground 
might lie among great stretches of moorland, as it did in Devon. 
At the time of the Reformation theie was much enclosed 
country throughout the whole South-West, from West Somerset 
and South-W 'st Dorset to the Land’s End. (Tli^j^re were in fact 


Compare above, p. 178. 


“ See above, pn 133-4. 
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a few, a very few, open fields in Devon ) Hereford ant^ Shrop- 
shire, with iinpoitant parts of Worcester and Waiwick, were 
also regarded as enclosed; though there was a fair amount of 
open field in these western shires To this list can be added, on 
that side of the island, Wales, Cheshire, Lancashire, and those 
opener parts of Cumberland where theie might have been 
much true open-field agriculture but where actually there was 
little or none. On the east side, Kent was ‘enclosed’ country, 
with much of North and Ea.st Sussex, South Surrey and East 
Ess^x. So too were East Suffolk and parts of East and Mid- 
Norfolk, likewise the Noith Riding of Yorkshhe, and much ol 
Durham and Northumberland Scotland was foreign soil, on 
which agriculture was carried on, as has been seen, entirely 
ivithout organised open field, though most ol it lay open 
enough. 

Nibbling at the waste and forest there had always been— 
much of it unrecorded With the fall in population after the 
Pestilence, there would be less incentive to nibble, but the 
process seems to have been resumed as population recovered 
in the fifteenth century and grew slowly but steadily after 1500 
It can be watched, though indistinctly, in a typical county of 
hamlets and scattered farms like Devon, a county m which, as 
an Elizabethan put it, the ‘growndes’ weie ‘for the most part 
. . dcvided and severed w‘’' mightie greate hedges and dy tches ’ ^ 
The enlargement of farms can sometimes be traced, when 
records are available, by their slowly increased size across the 
centuries; often by the names of their outer fields— Furze- 
close, Broom-brake, Higher New-close. And although, at least 
three-quarters of the existing Devonshire farm and hamlet 
names aie found even before 1350, with the sixteenth century 
new names appear, ‘ and this movement’, of new enclosure and 
settlement, ‘is continued well into the eighteenth centuiy in 
the upland parishes’,^ being specially active between 1650 and 
1700. By 1750 the work is about done.. 

All the time cottagers are mbbhng at the edges of the 
moors, especially in the neighbourhood of Devon’s growing, 
‘woollen’ towns and seaports Moor to nibble at was never 
far from the biggest of them, which were not very big. 

^ See above, p. 103 

® John Hooke* Synopsis Clior^igrttplncal of Devonshite (MS.), quoted by 
W. G Hoskins, Econ. Hut, Rev , vol. xiii (1943), p. 80 
“ Ibid p. 8g 
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In j-fiany cli&tiicLs whcie waste was plenlLful, uplands still 
to be occupied, and population scattered, the same processes 
were ceitainly going on, but in most they have not yet liccn 
carefully studied. Often we can only see results in the descrip- 
tions of the late eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuiics — 
the pool man’s irregular little enclosure on the edge of some 
foiesL, the King’s Forest of Dean or the forests of Hampshire 
and the Sussex Weald, that delighted William Gobbett; the 
enclosures by great men for parks, which we can generally date, 
and by small men by action that we can rarely date, in^the 
forest aiea of Nottinghamshire — where much land had already 
been nibbled into enclosure between Worksop and Retford in 
Leland’s day. 

Whatever the tenure, whether important enclosure was done 
with the consent of some lord of the manor oi unimportant 
ciiclosuic without it, no one objected much to encroachment on 
the fringes of Exmoor oi Dartmoor or the Blackdown Hills; any 
more than olyection would be laised to the creation ol a farm 
called upper so-and-so above one called lower so-and-so in some 
Welsh valley 

The late sixteenth century planned, and the seventeenlli 
carried out — with many checks and setbacks — one enclosure 
movement on a grand scale, that draining and enclosing of 
feiiland which is connected with the name of the Earl of 
Bedford. Commissions for Sewers had exercised local oversight 
over Fenland rivers and drams since the Middle Ages Then, Ifi 
Elizabeth’s last years (1600-1), an Act of Parliament made 
general provision for large-scale dtamage and for dealing with 
the complex legal problems of ‘commoning’ in the Eens^ 
When work began, all sorts of interests — of fowlers, fishers, 
commoners — were touched, and there was long-drawn-out 
trouble. But the diainage of the peaty ‘Bedford LeveT — ^from 
south of Wisbech neaily to Gambiidge, and from Peterborough 
to Brandon in Suffolk, with its ‘foule and slabby quavemires . . 
and most troublesome Fennes’ — ^ went forward: by 1637 the 
tweniy-one-raile-long Old Bedfoid River cut off the loop of the 
Ouse fiom Earitli to below Denver. FoiiUeen years later the 
parallel New River, the ‘Hundred Foot’, was finished. They 
were conti oiled by sluices; and just above where they de- 

* /j 

' .Sec above, p fSj 

- \V illjiuu Camden, Bnlamia, tr Philemon Holland (1637), p. 529; quoted 
by II. C. Daiby, The Draimng of the Fens (1940), p 26 
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bouchcd into the Ouse, Denver Sluice kept the high tides fiom 
running up the river nearly to Cambridge Betvifbcn the 
‘Rivers’ the Washland took, and still takes, flood watei too 
heavy to be cairicd away between tides. 

These were the main water escape and water control works, 
but theie were many others The peaty feiiland dried — and 
sank. Soon after the century was over the pi oblem of pumping 
water up into the drains and embanked iiveis had to be faced. 
The destruction of Denver Sluice by tide and flood in 1713 made 
the position critical. The sluice was not lebullt until 1748--50. 
By* that time pumping was a recognised cure for the falling 
surface level that contemporaries hardly realised" up and down 
the levels groups of landowners were setting up windmills to 
drive the ‘scoop-wheels’ — watci -wheels reversed — that lifted 
the water from a lower to a higher channel. There weie still 
big undiained meies, and lens to the north, to be dealt with, 
but an important agricultural aica had been created. 

It is easy to exaggerate the geographical importance of 
the enclosuie for sheep-farming that raised such an outcry in 
early Tudoi times — ‘sheep devoui men’, ‘great men maketh 
now-a-days a sheepcote m the church’. Perhaps they did, but 
does palish hisLoiy contain many recorded chuich sheepcotes? 
Though the early Tudoi inquiries show declines in village 
population where sheep-fai ming on a large scale had 1 educed 
the demand for labour in agriculture, deserted villages are 
singularly rare in England.^ There is one some ten miles south- 
west by west of Cambridge, where the church is represented by 
a grass-grown mound, the manor house by another, with the 
remains of a moat about it. We know that the giadual re- 
placement of agiiculture by grazing was the cause of this 
desertion. The village had never been big — eighteen tenants in 
Domesday Book. There is another village with a church a mile or 
two away There need not have been grave hardship as popula- 
tion drifted out — the holdings were bought up — though there 
may have been And if ever there tvas ‘a sheepcote in the 
church’ — this is possible — it was the only one in the whole 
county, as this is the sole deserted village. 

Inquiry made m 1517, covering the pievious thirty years, 
did show a very consider able numbei of evictions, though not all 
carried out to make room for sheep, but th^ jrca cleared ot 
tenants was*nowhctc more than a small fracuon ol any area 
r But see p 80 ri. i above. 
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repoitcd on. In a laige area repotted on in Norfolk seventy- 
six housfs and one whole hamlet had been swept away, lint no 
mote. What the eaily Tudor government was wonted about, 
and passed lather ineffective laws against, was such ‘putting 
dow'n of houses of husbandry’, ‘depopulating enclosure’. There 
was a political motive, as is shown by anxiety over the Isle of 
Wight' if population falls how are we to beat olTFiench raids^ 
But that was puiely local. At the back of the governmental 
mind was the simple conviction that a cultivating peasantry, of 
the old size and in the old places, was ‘a good thing’. No one 
stopped to inquii e whether the relatively numerous eviction# in 
Bucldnghamshli e were not being balanced by the creation of 
new ‘houses of husbandry’ in Devon, it was not so that men 
thought in 1517, though by 1619 King James I was arguing, as 
a modern economist might, that moie land had been ploughed 
up recently from the waste than had been converted by 
enclosure from aiable to pasture 

As to the sheep; it has never been proved that in the country 
as a whole thcii number was increasing rapidly, or that wool 
prices weie so much out ol step with otlier puces that sheep- 
faiming became specially atti active Theie was a brisk demand 
from the clothiers, so brisk that the export was dwindling 
away;! but there is no reason to think that, with exports thus 
declining, the joint demand of the home and foreign markets 
was so gieat as to induce men to keep bigger flocks. All that 
the facts prove is that, in a considerable number of places and 
no doubt for vaiious reasons, owners or farmers liked to have 
more sheep. The London demand for mutton must not be 
forgotten. 

The sheep grievance fades away after Henry VIII; but 
there is no reason whatever to think that the different sorts 
of enclosure slackened — though all told they made only a 
moderate change in the face of the country under the Tudois 
and the early Stuarts. There were intermittent legal threats 
against enclosure, but hot much administrative action was 
taken after 1550 until King Charles I, between 1634 and 1639, 
ferried heavy fines from some ‘ depopulating ’ enclosers in seven 
counties, aftei an outbreak of midland rioting against them. 
That was the end of the policy; and the King was impecunious. 
Commons near^owns and big villages were often partly en- 
closed, sometimes without recorded gpevances, sofnetimcs with 
^ Cf. above, pp 164-5. 
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social friction and riots. Moie of the moors and waste-lands 

were brought under the plough, or used for the coi^, as in 

Devon And there was something of a campaign in favour of 

the most fundamental geographical change of all, the enclosure 

of the strips of the open fields and the rearrangement of the 

holdings. Its best-known advocate was the ‘poet’ Thomas 

Tusser whose Hundred Points of Good Husbandry appeared in 1557 

and was reissued in 1571, I573) 1577 and 1580, to become a sort 

of farmer’s classic Tusser was an Eton and Cambridge man, 

a musician and a faimer in East Suffolk — who died in prison 

for ‘debt in 1580 He hated the open fields, ‘the champion 

husbandry’, because of the time-wasting business of moving 

from strip to strip, the old-fashioned routine of their Agriculture, 

and — as he believed — their failure to yield a proper return in 

foodstuffs. , - , , 

More plenty ot mutton and beef, 

Corn, biittci, and cheese of tlie best, 

Wheic find yc (go search any coast) 

Than tlicic, whcie enclosuic is most’ 

But he was fair-minded enough to admit that 

The poor at enclosing do giutch, 

Because of abuse.s that fall. 

Lest some man should have but too much, 

And some again nothing at all. 

If you learranged fields or commons, the grasping man might 
come out on top That, however, is part of the social question, 
for later discussion. 

East Suffolk, where Tusser had farmed, was, broadly speak- 
ing, enclosed country Cambiidgeshiie was, and very long 
remained, almost completely unenclosed; so Tusser had know- 
ledge, or at least opportunities for obsei-vatiun, on which to 
base his strong opinions. 

When Queen Elizabeth died, twenty-three years after Thomas 
Tusser, most pi ogress in the enclosure of midland open fields 
and commons had been made m Noithampton, Leicester, 
Rutland and part ol Waiwick. Theic was perceptible progress 
also in Bedford, Buckingham, Berkshite, Oxford and Middle- 
sex. In neither group was there any thotough ti ansformation 
of the face ol the couiitiy What the ieduction 4 ii>lhe total area 
of common abd commonjfield was between 1500 and 1600, or 
between 1600 and 1750, it is impossible to tell. (It is not to be 
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forgotten that perhaps not half of the country was cultivated at 
all m i'950,) East Anglia, which had fields lying open but not 
the full rigid open-field system,’- moved faster than the central 
and castein midlands In these, wide tracts still icmamed 
almost untouched down to 1 750, although the enclosure move- 
ment as a whole was gathering momentum after 1700. Under 
Charles II pamphleteers, writing of ‘England’s Gieat Happi- 
ness’ 01 ‘England’s Improvement’, had argued for more 
enclosure, and one of England’s earliest jomnahsls, Houghton, 
had repeated Tusser’s song, with a Restoration refrain, arguing 
for a general Enclosure Act and piomismg that, if it did'”not 
succeed, he would ‘be content ne’er to be drunk this seven 
years’. ” 

There was legislation about enclosure in Scotland a few 
years later which, at fast sight, suggests Houghton’s desired 
policy — a policy not applied in England for more than a 
century. But Scottish conditions were not English ; enclosure in 
Scotland meant what it says and no moie. In most distiicts no 
act was needed to icarrange fields, had anyone wanted to do 
that. Practically all cultivators were tenants, these were not 
‘401. frceholdeis’ There were very few commons over which 
groups of people had rights, so an improving, 01 greedy, land- 
lord had a fairly free hand at law. But very few landlords went 
in for improvement before 1750; and ‘until well into the 
eighteenth century by far the greatest number of enclosures’ 
were simply the fencing or walling of land fiom Scotland’s 
great sti etches of moor and waste, to protect young plantations 
or provide safe grazing ground for cattle,^ 

THE REDISTRIBUTION OF LANDED PROPERTY 

An English laiidloid of the sixteenth or seventeenth century 
usually had to negotiate or fight — and he might fight without 
much scruple — to get that free hand to ‘ do what he would ■with 
his own’ that the Scofdsh nobleman or laird possessed long 
before he had much thought of playing his hand for improve- 
Oent’s sake. There had been great changes in the English 
landlord class since 1500 The old feudal nobility had long been 
vanishing. ‘Where is Bohun, where’s Mowbray, where’s 
Mortimci ^ N|.y, which is more and most of all, where is 

’ See above, pp Bg-qo 

■ Ilctiry ilaniilton, The Indintrial RemhUion w Scotland (1^133), p. 38 
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Planlagenet? ’ Those questions wete put in 1G25 by a man born 
in 1558, Itut might have been put much earlier. JV|onastic 
lands had passed, thiough the King, to Russells, Caveiidishes, 
Cecils or to esquires and lising meichants. The transition had 
been the easiei because monastic landlords, in their sonmolent 
old age, had often let whole estates with their various souices 
of income to these same local gentlemen, some of whom now 
acc[uu ed what they might already have leased Queert Eliza- 
beth granted away to courticis and others a good deal of the 
Grown lands that remained to her. She did it no doUbt the 
mofe leadily because she sometimes lost on them WhciC rents 
and other payments were traditional and low, as they v'^erc on 
old Grown land, the extra cost of management due fo the price 
rise of her time easily produced that odd situation. The early 
Stuarts owed some of their unpopularity to attempts tf> make 
the remaining Grown lands pay — -challenging unauthorised 
nibblings at waste land, and prying into questionable tenures, 
especially in the North. 

A considerable shufilmg-up of landed pioperty camcJ undci 
title. oC the. Pa.tltttm.e.ttt. GTOttvMcll, vtlutn. ‘ m.dltSOyjnJA’ 
and Papists were fined or had their lands confiscated. Yet there 
was no sweeping change in the land-owning class. Some got 
land back at the Restoration. Some utilised neighbours’ mis- 
fortunes or folly to lound off their own estates Some ol the 
City men who bought, bought as an investment and sold again 

There was all the time a steady filtering-up of new men into 
the ranks of the squires, from the City and especially from 
among successful lawyers. A man may go to London, make 
a fortune, and 1 eturn to his native county to buy an estate, as 
Sir Patience Wardc bought Hooton Pagncll near Doncaster 
m 1704. Names of early directors of the Bank of England soon 
appear on manors. About that time, say from 1695 to i 725 > it 
appears that many small gentlemen, rough rustic Squire 
Westerns, were being bought out, some by these new men, 
more perhaps by the great lords who, ruling eighteenth- 
century England, added to their estates as the small bunting 
and diinkmg squire families of ^,'200 to /^goo a year died oifi 
or had mortgages on their land loiccloscd, and weie sold up 
Ruial England still has plenty of old farm house.s wliii'h were 
once their manor houses. 
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(, BOND STATUS AND COPYHOLD TENURE 

There were villeins in Tudor England; bondmen Lhey were 
generally called, but English wnters, accustomed to boast of 
English liberty, weie getting ashamed of them Hanison in 
1577 said tlicie were none; but ‘his words were rather pro- 
phetic than tiue’. The courts had held under tienry VII that 
if a villein got a lease from his lord for a term of years ‘ cesl 
enf) anchisement’ , a decision which declared free many rising 
and lease-taking villeins — reeves perhaps, like the early Pepys.^ 
It became easier and easier to run away to Town or to the 
towns. O;; to get ordained • three bondmen of a Lincolnshire 
manor in 1570 were curates in adjacent counties. Sometimes 
villeinage smvived because a greedy lord found the squeezing 
of a substantial ‘bondman’ profitable; he might even seize the 
land of a freeman who had a bondman’s surname and failed to 
piove the emancipation of his ancestors The Star Chamber 
and the Court of Requests had to deal with such cases under 
Henry VIII and Edward VI. When in 1575 Elizabeth gave 
insti uctions for the manuirussion of two hundred bondmen on 
the estates of the Duchy of Lancaster, she also instructed her 
agent to fix the price' if they could not pay it he might seize 
theii lands. That was near the end The courts always favoured 
freedom, as they did m the last recorded case about villeinage 
(1618) : they said that the appropriately named plaintiff, Pigg, 
was free. 

Meanwhde the copyhold tenure, which had grown out of 
villein tenure," was establishing itself, again with the help of 
the courts. In early Tudor times, there were still plenty of 
tenants m villeinage — customary tenants, not necessarily vil- 
leins by blood — who had no copy of the court rolls, custuinani 
sine copia. That facilitated eviction by a greedy or enclosing 
lord But gradually their position was improved; the courts 
lieated all alike; copyholder became the general term; and 
Sir Edward Coke in his Complete Copyholder, of the reign of 
^harles 1 , could boast — ‘But now Copy- holders stand upon a 
sure giound, now they weigh not their Lords displeasure, they 
shake not at every sudden blast of wind, they eat, drink and 
sleep securely; only having a special care of the main chance, 
(viz ) to perTofm caiefiilly what Duties and Services soever 

* See above, p 115. * See abov^,^ p. 1 13. 
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their Tenure doth exact, and Custom doth icquirc; then let 
Loid frown, the Gopy-holdei cates not, knowing himse|f safe, 
and not within any dangei.’^ Coke went on to explain the 
various ways in which the Common Law, of which he was so 
proud, had secuted this copyholdeis’ safety, especially the 
Action of Trespass which the copyholder might bring in 
a Court of Common Law against a Lord who ‘ousted’ him, 
‘for it IS against leason, that the Lord should be Judge [i.e in 
the manor coint] wheie he himself is a Party 

‘What Custom doth require’ thcie were vaiious customs 
Some' copyholds were held to be ‘ol inheritance’’ they went 
automatically from father to son Moie, piobably, wcie for 
lives — that is, they lan for the lifetimes of ccilain named 
pel sons, usually three, and usually mcmbcis of the tenant’s 
family On the death of the last of the thiee, the land levcited 
to the loid. But when one of the ‘lives’ ‘dropped out’ by 
death, you might bargain with the loid to inseit a new ‘life’ — 
but you would have to pay a fine for it. When, two bundled 
years after Coke’s day, collegiate landowneis declined to go on 
inseiting, they had only to wait until the lives ran out and the 
copyholds, like gg-year leaseholds, fell m 

Custom also dealt with the fine that an incoming tenant, 
whether the heir or not, had to pay on a copyhold ol in- 
heritance ‘In some Manois Fines are ceitain, in some in- 
certain’. Coke writes.^ A ‘certain’ fine was a precise sum of 
money, usually small, and fixed for evei ; so that a copyholder 
of inheritance with fine certain was in a veiy strong position, as 
nearly as possible a freeholder. The prices of his produce were 
all going up' his son would succeed him at small cost. There 
never was, 01 has been, a census of copyholders; but it is 
believed that this most favoured section of them was a minoiity. 
Where fine vras ‘inceilain’, the Lord might bargain and press 
on his tenants, as he might on tenants for lives when they paid 
to ‘inseit a life’ 

There was most of this pressure during the sixteenth cenluiy, 
while the iclatlons between landlord and tenant — distuibcd 
by the price revolution— were being readjusted. By 1650, and=' 
still more by 1750, a copyholder was by no means necessauly 
that humble tiller of the soil that his villein predecessor had 

^ Sir Ed^j'iiul Cnlvi , The Complete Copj/hulile) (il) 7 ts)> p. 7. 
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been. Anyone could hold by that tenure. A prosperous yeoman 
mightfhave some land held in ‘Iree and common socage’, some 
leasehold, some copyhold. There weic whole groups of sub- 
stantial yeomen all oi whom were copyholders. ‘Socage’, 
under the Stuarts, had not quite lost its medieval character. 
Some little customary ‘free rents’ survived ‘Reliefs’, on in- 
heritance or sale, survived too, sometimes; but they weie fixed, 
like the rents These resemblances to copyhold might make 
a yeoman relatively indifferent about liis tenure, since copyhold 
had lo.st all scivile taint. So much so, that it might easily 
become an urban tenure as towns expanded. The last bit of 
copyhold to lall into a certain College, by expiry of lives not 
many years ago, was in an Exetei street. 


RENTS AND fines; ENCLOSURES BY THE PEASANTRY 

When Henry VIII, in 1537, defined the duties of his Council 
of the North, he instructed his councillors to ‘make diligent 
inquisition who hath taken and enclosed commons, called 
intakes; who be extreme in taking of gressoms and onering 
of rents’, There, when interpreted, and in a prayer issued by 
refoimeis under Edward VI — ‘O Lord, we pray Thee that 
the landlords may not rack and stretch out the rents’, there 
are the sorest places m sixteenth-century agrarian history. 
Enclosure, of whatever type, affected only people here and 
there, the rents and the ‘Gressoms’ affected every cultivator 
because they were connected with the rise in prices The 
Giessom, or Gersum, or Ingressum, was the fine paid by the 
incoming tenant ; except for the lucky minority who had ‘ fine 
certain’, it was one of the points on which a lord, not neces- 
sarily a greedy criminal, might most easily press; and fines 
might be connected with most tenures — for entry into a copy- 
hold or for renewal of a lease When the men of the North had 
risen in the Pilgrimage of Grace in 1536, a precise economic 
demand had been made in their name — that the gressom be 
limited to two years’ rent. That was before prices had gone up 
"much. The men who made the demand did not explain to 
what tenures it applied — ^probably to some variants of copyhold 
of the sort that developed later into the hybrid ‘customary 
freehold ’.^ iTjiic Council of the North, reconstituted after the 
Pilgrimage, was instructed to keep, an eye on agrarian abuses 
' Sec above, p. iia. 
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So was the short-lived Council of the West, set up In 1539, its 
instructions repealed those of the Council of the North ^ilmost 
word for word. 

Among these agrarian abuses came the ‘onering’ of icnts; 
that is to say, increasing the rents, increasing their burden on 
the tenants. The rent ‘onered’ might, one supposes, be eitlicr 
a leasehold rent or one of the surviving payments from a copy- 
hold or freehold Such increases, and increases of gressojns, 
might be devices adopted by loids who wanted to get rid of 
tenants — in order to add the land to their own demesne, 
perhaps to enclose it, or to let it to a iicsh tenant who would 
oiler good terms foi a lease. On the othei hand, there might 
be bclLer reasons for the incicasc As pi ices rose, 'and with 
them all a lord’s living expenses, if he could not make his 
estate yield moic he might be forced into the awkward position 
of the Crown undei Elizabeth From the beginning of tccorclcd 
legal history, the villein on ‘ ancient demesne of the Crown’, and 
with him other Crown tenants, had enjoyed lavouiable teims — 
easier services, then low fixed money payments in place of them, 
or as a freeman’s dues. At this very lime in France, the general 
prevalence of such fixed payments was breaking many of the 
old noblesse — lords and gentry the English would have called 
them — as prices rose. Tlie more commercially-mmded English 
landowners, with some French ones, were using eveiy possible 
means — legal and less legal — to save their position Leases 
were for ‘ terms of years’, sometimes, like copyholds, ‘for lives’. 
In twenty years of the sixteenth century, still more in one or 
two lifetimes, what had been a reasonable money-rent might 
become quite unreasonable from the landlord’s point of view or 
indeed from any point of view. The tenant got all the advantage 
of prices for his produce doubled or trebled, the lord if he did 
not cultivate got no more money to pay for his horses, his 
Spanish gloves and lus slashed Elizabethan doublet — or even 
the rough clothes and rough living of a tiny rural manm. So 
he wanted to revise letting terms as often as possible, and to 
produce on a ‘home farm’ all that he could for his larder 01 
for maiket, like the Temples of Stowe or Justice Shallow, wlfu 
had a good orchard and a ‘score of good ewes’ priced fin him 
at ten pounds. 

When Qtieen Elizabeth’s Parliament, in r'j7fi, compelled 
the colleges of Oxford apd Cambiidge Lo take one-third of 
then Icaselipld rents in corn, marketable or consumable stuff, 
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it was to their very great advantage. I’he parson who took his 
tithe IP the fields, stored it in a tithc-barn and ate it, was spai ed 
some of the anxieties of a squire who had only a few fields 
‘ in hand ’ . 

The enclosing of commons ‘called intakes’ referred prim- 
arily no doubt to that taking in of land from the moors so 
frequent in the West and the North. It would not become an 
abuse vidiich a Council aftei making ‘diligent inquisition’ 
might try to mitigate, unless local feeling ran strongly against 
It, In the West, where the Council soon vanished, there is no 
reason to think that anything was done: the men of Devon 
continued to take in from the moors. So did the men of the 
North, wHeie the Council had a longer life, though there they 
were more liable to ‘inquisition’ Indeed, men are known to 
have enclosed, fiom moor or fen or wood, in nearly every county 
ol England. 

Those most active were, in a small way, humble encroaching 
‘squatters’, and, in a big way, the now established and using 
yeomen, that strong agrarian middle class which it is a mistake 
to idealise ^ They were efficient by the standaids of their day, 
they were also ‘land-hungiy, profit-hungry’. They had the 
qualities and the defects of those eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century ironmasters, coal-owners and mill-owners who so often 
— like the Peels — came of yeoman stock. In these earlier 
centuries they are connected with the clothing industiy and 
are pioneers in coal-mining. As cultivators they might inherit 
or buy or 1 ent land , they might be leaseholders or copyholders ; 
they might just be freeholders, as the gentlemen themselves 
became when tenure by knight-sei vice vanished at the Restora- 
tion. Their holdings were of all kinds, open-field strips or 
fields enclosed, mainly arable or mainly grazing land. In size. 
So far as has been ascertained, an arable holding might be 
counted as a y^eoman’s from about thirty acres up to perhaps 
200 ; a gi azing yeoman might hold several hundreds of acres. 

They were just the men to be keen about moderate but 
substantial intakes. The geneial rearrangement of an open-field 
tallage called for planning at ‘a higher level’ ; but the taking-in 
of ‘furze close’ or five acres of waste fen was a yeoman’s job, or 
indeed a husbandman’s. All through two centuries, small and 
moderate cndcrures by such men are on record : they do more 
enclosing of this type than the gentlemen. Often, perhaps 
^ See above, p, 1 16, 
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norina.117, It was by agicement with the lord and with ncigh- 
bours- scores of such agreements have survived. This b^ing so, 
it is not likely that even a Council of the North did much to 
check the movement. Contentious men might take cases before 
it; but as King James’s remark about enclosure shows J level- 
headed people in authority saw the advantages of a movement 
which destroyed no houses of husbandry and increased the 
supply of food. 

Enclosure by agi cement was not merely a local phenomenon. 
It is found more 01 less eveiywheie. Late m Elizabeth’s leign, 
for examplCj King’s College, Cambridge, agreed with the 
tenants of a Norfolk manor to enclose the commons. The 
College, as lord, took so much, each tenant look his sluue The 
bargain was scaled with a dlniiei in Hall 11 any cottageis had 
a grievance, il is not recorded 

A similar process can oltcn be traced in the .seventeenth 
century. Take the most north-easterly and the most south- 
westerly open-field areas. Between 1633 and 1700, twenty- 
eight enclosure agi cements, twenty of them involving open 
fields, were registered in the Palatine Court of Durham 
Pembrokeshire, ‘bare champion’ under Elizabeth, was ‘much 
altered by mclosures’ in 1700 

Rising yeomen weie likely both to make ‘intakes’ and to 
kick against open-field loutines that mtei fered with their plans. 
Consolidation of holdings in open fields, not a new thing, 
certainly continued If a yeoman bought out a small im- 
pecunious squire, and we have Harrison’s statement of 1577 
that he might do so, he might come into the use of a demesne 
moie or less consolidated. After that cases of yeomen exchang- 
ing their strips for plots are known, other cases may be inferred. 
Perhaps Little Gaith lying in ‘le Middle Field de Knowstiop’, 
in the Leeds survey of 1612, was a new enclosuie, not as has 
been suggested a possible old one ^ This bieaking into the 
pattern of the fields was of course particularly likely to occur 
near a growing town, in remoter rui^l districts the pattern 
often remained as intact as it had ever been right down to the 
final enclosure of the eighteenth or nineteenth century: tlifi; 
the abundant surveys made at enclosure time, and now collected 
into county record offices, make cleai. 

1 See above, p. 198. “ See above, pp 123-4. 
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ENGLISH RURAL SOCIETY; WAGES 
AND THEIR REGULATION 

Tliai the yeoman prospered with the using prices Is obvious. 
Whatever his tenure, he worked for the market. If he owned 
his land, it was an asset that was appreciating. If he weie 
a copyholder, he was not the man to ‘shake at every sudden 
blast of wind ’ He knew about the law — his sons sometimes 
went into it. He could get a will or fight a case of trespass with 
any man lie was often a litigious type. If he had a lease he 
would make the best of it while it ran, and keep his end up in 
the bargain foi its renewal. Harrison is very explicit about 
Ills prosperity — his chimneys, his pewter, his clothing and his 
bedding; how he started his sons in life and dowered his 
daughters. He — the rcptesentative yeoman; of course thcrewere 
failures — not only did well out of the century of steeply rising 
prices, but held his own when they were more stable in the cen- 
Luty that followed, perhaps riding with Oliver, to be reckoned 
a bit of England’s backbone under the early Hanoverians. 

He did well and so did the representative, rather commer- 
cially-minded, gentleman — not the improvident one who went 
under. ‘The ancient manois . of our gentlemen’, Harnson 
writes, ‘ are yet, and for the most par t, of strong timber. . . . 
Howbeit such as be lately budded are commonly either of 
brick or hard stone, or both ’ After 1577 these ‘brick or hard 
stone’ manors multiplied. Not many were built or rebuilt m 
‘strong Umber’ in the next century. The stone or brick manors 
of late Tudor and early Stuart times, like the great places — 
Hatfield, Buighley House, Audley End — -still stand up and 
down the country, though the smaller manor, of whatever 
built, has so often become the house of the modern equivalent 
of the Elizabethan yeoman, the substantial tenant farmer. 

The dividing line between yeoman and husbandman was not 
sharp. But the average husbandman may be thought of as the 
‘small holder ’ with twenty to ten acres of land, or even less. He 
was a ‘subsistence farmer’, living on his own produce as best 
Ite could, and no doubt working his family hard. How he lived 
would depend on his soil and his crops. He would aim at some 
suiplu.s, to be marketed and give him the ready money that was 
essential to n?cot his modest expenditure on clothes and utensils 
and the demands of his landlord ^ery often fee was a copy- 
holder, but he might equally be a small Icaseboldei or a small 
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freeholder, a tenant-at-will or a lenant from year to year. 
Tenancies horn year to year wcic something of a no'^lty in 
the sixteenth ccntuiy, but they gradually gained at the expense 
of tenancies-at-will ; partly because they gave the tenant 
security froin Michaelmas to Michaelmas, partly because they 
entitled the landloid to claim his full rent up to the end of the 
agricultural yeai The farmer’s year ends at Michaelmas, 
after harvest is done. Michaelmas was the usual and con- 
venient season for a change of tenant; it became convenient 
also for the bigger farmeis of the eighteenth, century, and so 
remained m the mnetcciith. 

In so far as the husbandman’s family could hvje on the 
produce of his holding, price changes would not much alfcct 
them; and if he had a little pioducc to maikct, its raised price 
would meet the raised puces of what he had to buy He lived 
a hard life, especially m bad seasons; but [rora Tudoi times 
onwards theie were no instances of that true fainine which had 
haunted eailici centuries and was piaycd against m Granmer’s 
Litany, together with ‘plague, pestilence. . .battle and mmder 
and sudden death’. 

There was a more distinct line between the husbandman and 
the lowet lanks of the rural population than between him and 
the yeoman They were those who never thought of living by 
their land, if they had a little, as some few had They foimed 
a class that was certainly increasing with an increasing popula- 
tion, all through the period; but a class that had always 
existed since real slavery died out Any increase in the size 
of holdings or of the ‘home farms’ of landlords, by consolida- 
tions and evictions, would tend to enlarge the class ; but though 
we often come across consolidations and evictions, we have no 
statistics that will even begin to tell us what their effects weie 
on the bigger changes of population and classes It is safest 
to connect the growth of this class mainly with that probable 
doubling of total population which thpse two and a half 
centuries witnessed.^ We can be sure that, although fresh land 
was brought under cultivation, the creation of extra holdings, 
other than cottageis’ scraps filched from waste or forest, was 
unusual the fresh land was usually added to a holding that 
existed already. 

When statistical writers began to appear, late Tii the seven- 
teenth century, *they called* the members of this agrarian 
‘ Sie above. i>. i 8 t) 
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proletariat ‘outscivants’ (as opposed to male and female 
domesi'C servants), ‘cottagers’, or ‘paupers’. They connected 
tliem, lightly, with the 554,631 dwellings in England and 
Wales which the hearth-tax of 1685 registered as containing 
only a single hearth They recognised that some of the cottages 
had ‘land about them’, and so housed that sort of cottager 
who could live in part from his land, in part from ‘ outwork ’ for 
farmers or gentlemen But their calculations suggest that they 
considei ed such land-holding cottagers a small minority, though 
most country cottages had some bit of garden ground. 

A comparison of the fairly well-informed guesses of the 
eaily statisticians with the census returns of the early nine- 
teenth century makes it quite certain that, taking the whole of 
England and Wales, this agrarian proletariat was not twice as 
numerous as the land-holding class — farmers, ‘yeomen’, hus- 
bandmen — in 1 750. The probable ratio was about i -8 . i . (The 
ratio was only 2-5 . i in 1831, and only 2 . i in the Yorkshire of 
1911, a county with many small farmeis.) 

There is no gieat difficulty in showing that, as a result 
of the price-iise of the sixteenth century, for members of this 
class — for Bullcalf o’ the green and Mouldy — Shakespeare’s 
England was a poor place. Their predecessors of the fifteenth 
centuiy had lived lather dangerously but in relative comfort, 
to judge by the purchasing power of their wages ^ There is no 
reason to think that ‘housing conditions’, m a one-hearth 
cottage or hut, were much worse in 1485 than in 1 685 . The wide- 
spread anxiety about ‘masterless men’, rogues and vagabonds 
in early Tudor times is probably exaggerated in our minds — as 
all the troubles of that age are — ^because printing has left a stock 
of pamphlets and other writings for us to read greater than 
earlier centuries could furnish. There had always been outlaws 
and thieves, beggars and folk in the greenwood. But it does 
suggest that the civil wars of the fifteenth century, the Tudors’ 
scattering of the pnyate arnues of retainers, the social dis- 
locations connected locally with enclosure and the dissolution 
^of the monasteries, had added to theii numbers A change of 
landlords, as at the dissolution, did not necessarily involve 
unemployment. The importance of monastic chanty has been 
exaggerated ;_and if a monastery maintained a fair number of 
hangeis-on, so did the swollen households of the Tudor nobility 
who acquired the Bolton Abbeys and Wob?irn Abbeys and 
'■ See above, p. iig. 
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Ford Abbeys The main tiouble came liom a growing popula- 
tion m a rural society in which the number ofsepairte agri- 
cultuial holdings was ceitainly not glowing. Many or the new 
mouths went to Town or the towns or picked up some tiadc in 
the country. Some took to the roads 01 to crime All who could 
added to the family earnings by any available sou of by- 
employment for some membei of the family — spinning, nail- 
raaking, or whatever it might be. The 1 cst worked for what wages 
they could get, wages that the State tiled to regulate, with fair 
success — and the agents of the State weic mostly wagc-payeis, 
locM Justices of the Peace. They weie pcihaps not unusually 
hard-hearted, but economic conditions weie in then favour, as 
after the Great Pestilence they had favoured wagc-eaincis, who 
also had taken every advantage of their position. 

Between the fiust and the last decade ol the sbctccnth century 
day-wages on the land about doubled. That last decade was 
an unusually dear one, and is perhaps not quite a fair test but 
we have seen that in it a lough sort of ‘cost of living’ figuie 
works out at neatly six times that of 14.91-1500, and at moie 
than tliiee times that of the decade m which the monasteiies 
were dissolved (1531-40), before Henry VIII debased the 
coinage, and before the great flood of silver came in fiom the 
New World. ^ 

This sounds desperate and it was certainly very bad Con- 
sider it in another way That decade 1491-1500, on the average 
of yeais and places, was quite abnormally favourable to the 
pure wage-earner. Supposing that he and his ancestors had 
lived entiiely on wheat, his day’s pay would have bought 
nearly three times so much of that supeiior food as a day’s 
pay had brought them in 1300. This two centuries’ gain 
he was losing under the Tudors: by 1600 the day’s pay would 
buy just as much wheat as it had bought m 1300. They lived at 
both dates. 

Poor men did not live on pure wheat at either ; but English- 
men have always liked it and eaten more of it when they could. 
As pilces rose, they fell back on rougher and cheaper giain — • 
Harrison says so in 1577 — on rye, barley, oats, even linseed. 
Scotland and the North had always used oats freely, and Wales 
barley. But wheaten bread was what the gentry ate; and so did 
other people in propoi Lion as they prospei cd. A Shakespeare’s 
day they hacAo go back ^n it. Some evidence also suggests, 
’■ See above, pp. 186-7. 
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a thing in itself piobable, that the consumption of what was 
called ‘ wliite meat’, i.e, the relatively expensive dairy pioduce, 
declined. 

The situation looks so bad that historians have been on the 
look-out for extenuating circumstances A bit of land about 
the cottage was one such circumstance; but the men of 1491- 
1500 might also have bits of land. Use of the common — by 
custom not by right, if you held no land — was another; but 
neither was that a new thing. Theie is piovision in Tudor law 
for an employer to feed his man — and to give a higher wage 
when he did not — but there is again no proof that such feechng 
was a novelty; the old habit of supplying food on boon-days 
suggests that it was not; but it would be a help when prices 
were using. What does seem probable, though it cannot be 
demonsttated, is that the spread of the wool manufacture and 
of other industries that touched village life gave to (he agri- 
cultural wage-earner’s family greater opportunities for earning, 
and so for adding to the family income, than had previously 
existed But when all has been allowed for, it remains certain 
that the material position of the mere wage-earner deterioi ated 
perceptibly under the Tudors — unless every figure lies. 

It has been said that ‘the social problem of the sixteenth 
century was not a pioblem of wages, but of rents and fines’. 
Certainly it was of these that parliaments and law courts 
debated and social refoimers declaimed But few reformers 
sprang from wage-eai ning families. Bullcalf o’ the green and 
Mouldy were inarticulate Those who paid rents and fines were 
not, and many of them had voles Often they wei e an absolute, 
even a large, majority of the rural householders; perhaps they 
were a majority everywhere under Henry VIII and Edward VI. 
It was certainly these occupiers of ‘houses of husbandry’ about 
whose fortunes governments were anxious the others they were 
in some danger of lumping with the mastcrless men and vaga- 
bonds. As in regions of small farms to-day, in Wales or m 
Cumberland, the wage-earners were scattered individuals, not 
groups. Theie is a parallel in France before the Revolution, 
fc-asants’ giievances interested Arthur Young: he has little to 
say about day-labourers, joanw/ierj'. Even in parish petitions of 
grievances in 1789, the position of the journalier is seldom 
1 efei 1 ed to, dxiTept as a kind of hell into which peasants may 
lall if things are not bettered Thei;^ are explanations common 
to the two countries in their two centuries. Lifelong agricul- 
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tural wage-carncis, in France certainly, in England probalily, 
were outnumbeied by the land-holders. In both they were 
inarticulate. In both, many actual wage-eai nei s were peasants’ 
or husbandmen’s sons, waiting the death of a father or elder 
brother to take over the family land Yet as, in sixteenth- 
centuiy England, the lifelong wage-eainers, or wage-seekers, 
weie certainly becoming a more important social gioup, 
destined to be a majouty well before the next century was ovci , 
it is arguable that if thciis was not in fact the social problem of 
the time it ought to have been. 

'I’hls Elizabeth’s government iccogmsrd in a fashion, in its 
laboui legislation. Befoie prices ro.se, the policy of legal 
maximum wage-iatcs had been no seiioiis haulship It was 
retained m 1515; but one 01 two county assessments that have 
survived fiom 1560-1 show that, with the price-rise, local 
authorities had felt obliged to disiegaid it. (Individual wage- 
payers had disregarded U already.) Cecil, coming into power, 
turned to the precedent of 1389-90,' and its ‘convenient pio- 
portion’ of wages. He ceiUinly intended that the general 
assessment of wages by the Justices of the Peace, piovided for 
in the gieat Act of 1562-3, should be based on this principle, 
and although we find complaints, in tiie deal yeais of the 
filteen-nineties, that wages had in fact not been ‘rated . 
according to the plenty, scaicity . and respect of the times’, 
there is evidence from both the sixteenth and the seventeenth 
centuries that it was not quite neglected, though Justices were 
often inert and went on re-issumg old assessments Those of 
Kent, for instance, had ‘yearly certified’ wages ‘without any 
change’ from the year of the Act to that of the Armada, It looks 
as if what rise took place was in spite of, not because of, the Act. 

And the Act shows that legislators still thought of all people 
who had no property as semi-servile. Quahfied craftsmen miglit 
be compelled to woik in their crafts; men not otherwise em- 
ployed, fiom the age of 12 to that of 6o,^in agiiculluie; women, 
from IQ to 40, might be compelled to take service. Economic 
compulsion appears generally to have been strong enough m 
make men scive on the land, for what they could get, without 
pressure fiom the Justices. As the humblci craits, such as 
the weaving of ‘houseliold’ woollen cloth, were left open to 
them, without the icgular appi cnticeship whicrilhe Act tried 
to enfoice fol more skilV'd occupations, they had at least 
^ See above, p. 121. 
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allci natives, when they had entciprise enough to seize them. 
But thcfcombmed piessurcs of a giowing population and the 
law kept enough on the land to rob their labour of that 
scarcity-value which their piedecessors had enjoyed in the 
later fourteenth century.^ 

It is not suipiising that some of the latei Elizabethans 
began to wonder whether population was not becoming, as men 
would say later, i edundant, and to think of overseas adventure 
and the newly projected plantations as an outlet for it. (Was 
the ‘redundancy’ an impoitant incentive to adventure? It has 
been since,) They took their illustrations lather naturally 
from the records of crime, arguing that an alleged, but to us 
not a proved, increase of crime meant that there was not 
enough honest employment available. Richard Elakluyt, the 
enthusiastic historian and advocate of adventure, lamented 
that It did not absoib all those ‘ able men to serve their country 
which lor small lobbeiies are daily hanged, even twenty at 
a clap out of some one gaoT. 

Throughout the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
prices remained lairly stable^ while wages, both on and oIT the 
land, crawled up Wages did not move much until after 1650, 
though some rise can be traced fiom about 1630. The pute 
wage-eainer had not yet tlie numerically dominant place in 
rutal society that he was to acqmic later; but it is well not to 
forget that the half-century that ended with the Civil Wars 
had been for him unusually harsh. 

Wage-assessment by the Justices went on, in places, far 
into the eighteenth century. Thirty issues or reissues of rates 
aie now known between 1700 and 1750, and a few even after 
1750. Here and there in the seventeenth century an issue is 
connected with some local or temporary scarcity; but the 
general iinpiession is that the slow upward move of money 
wages came first, and was then recognised In 1668, when 
it had already set in,_^ the Somerset Justices issued a wage- 
schedule which showed no advance on the official rates of 
twenty years before. In 1687 the Buckinghamshire Justices 
enforced in court payment of a wage above their own published 
late. Everything, of course, depended on activity in the en- 
foi cement of the official rates This varied greatly; but, owing 
to the relatnfe stability of seventeenth-century conditions, rates 
assessed and rates actually paid did not divergff widely, so far 
^ See above, pp. 118-9. “ See above, pp ^87-8 
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as we know, ‘the case for a [gcnetal] cliveigencc between 
a.sscssed and economic rates liefoie, say, the sixteen-eighties is 
still not pioveu’.i With the eighteenth centuiy veri/ little is 
heard of couit proceedings foi infringement of legal lates — of 
which theie had been a lair amount pievioiisly — and the 
divergence between the wage assessed and the wage paid grows. 
The system was moribund, but it died harder than histoiians 
used to think — and the mcmoiy of it did not die. 


RURAL SOCIETY IN WALES AND SCOTLAND 

When King Hemy VIII cut up Wales into counties and gave 
it English Law, he also gave Justices ol the Pence, whose 
business it became to apply his daughter’s wage-law. We know 
that they did assess wages, but their lew known ass(\ssmerit.s 
have not been much studied They appeal to have dealt mainly 
with faim-servants, living in, and with luuvestcrs That is 
what we should expect The development of anything that could 
be called a labouring class was very slow and vciy paitial in 
Wales of the Welsh Even in the early nineteenth century 
‘a kind of feudal connection’ suivived in places. Whole 
families worked for a farmei at a fixed low rate per day. he 
might give them land and gardens and cheap bicad-coin, oi 
he might not. Again, a ‘labouiei ’ might put in a day’s woik 
for each horse that he borrowed fiom the farmer to plough 
some scrap of land of his own. This is in the South. South and 
north, in the eighteenth century, we aie told of ‘labourers’ 
who gave ‘love-ieapmgs’, and had in return ‘love-ploughings’. 
It IS all very medieval, it recalls English ‘boon-days’ and the 
free tribesman with his servile dependants in ancient Welsh 
Idw.'^ Wage-rates, when we find them, tell us veiy little. Those 
we know most about aie for faim-servants living in, and as 
these were fed the wage is ol secondary importance. 

Scotland, Low or High, was no better furnished with a 
labourer class, as opposed to labouting individuals, than was 
Wales. And the Highlands, at least, weie much shorter of cash 
in which to pay w'ages; late in the eighteenth centuiy a High- 
land gentleman might pay his cobbler with an ox-hide and his 
eaipenter with a log. Down to the croiter, nearly everyone 
had, if not a foot, at least a toe on the lai-vLit Each guide 

I R. Keith KeHall, ReguiplumuiKUr Ih Slulule oj Arlificen (ig^fl), p. 27 

“ See aboie, p 56. 
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normally did woi’k ol some kind for the grade above it — 
farmers for their laird, small or great, or in the Highlands 
for the ‘f' acksman ’ who held under the chieftain of the clan, cot- 
tars for the laiid or the farmer; crofters, with their fragments 
of land, also for one or the other. All were tenants, except 
noblemen and true lairds. All were personally free and all 
were socially independent. The lower grades could seldom live 
by their holdings they might sexve, or hunt, 01 fish, or practise 
some country craft. But the holding was there — except for 
a few beggars, broken men, and destitute women, for whom the 
parish had to provide r 

Welshmen and Scots, and above all Highlanders, were then 
far nearer than the average English to that ‘natnral economy’ 
of which economists have written. You paid so often in hides 
and oatmeal and clays’ labour. Before such conditions the 
statistician is silenced. Was a cottar better housed, or fed, or 
clothed at the time of the ’45 than when Queen Mary fled 
into England^ The statistician cannot say After 1 603 everyone 
in the South was safer from Bolder raids; and after the ’45 
eveiyone on the Highland fiingc fiom cattle-liftings and 
raidings ofbarns for coin — ^in those ‘Moraylands’, for example, 
‘ where all men ’ used to ‘ take their prey ’ . The Reformation had 
come and then the Union, first of Crowns and after of Parlia- 
ments. Society was stabler, safer, moie law-abiding. Whether 
its lower strata had become any more comfortable may certainly 
be doubted, but cannot be demonstrated. 


AGRICULTURAL TEGIINIQ,UE 

Ol technical progress in agriculture it is very hard to speak 
until we get well into the eighteenth century, and it is not 
easy then. The first mention of this working method, or that 
new crop, or some improved rotation, can often be traced; 
but what the historian most wants to know, and often cannot 
learn with any certainty, is how many people adopted it, and 
wheie, and when What is certain is that, far into the cigh- 
ttrenlh century, there were some tiaditions everywhere that had 
not changed, and many regions where little or nothing had 
changed. There was the old heavy, wheelless Scots plough that 
‘made rather artriangular rut in the ground than a furrow’ — 
with Its twelve oxen, its mixed team of oxen an^ horses, 01 , in 
Ayrshiic, its four to six horses. The ?raditional Kentish nlnuffh 
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with its SIX to twelve oxen, was just as cumbrous and unchanged, 
though technically better There ate the men of Cambiidge 
under William and Mary, shown reaping in their ‘ Garn[|e Field 
where now a University libiary stands, with a sickle applied 
half-way up the straw, precisely as in any medieval illustiated 
manuscript. And, if the pictuie is to be tmsted, all, on their 
several strips, are hai vesting the same crop it is Gaime Field’s 
turn in the rotation for wheat. There is Devonshire, which 
in 1750 was said not to have a single wheeled cart, ciop.s and. 
everything else being moved on sledges or on horseback. There 
aie«the Welsh, still most interested in their cattle, but driving 
them more and moic foi sale into England where, in 1707, 
‘your Anglesey^ and Welch' arc icckoned ‘a good liafdy Soil for 
fatting on baitcn or middling Soit of Land’ Hardiest of all 
aie the black Scots which, well accustomed to be driven, were 
already coming south; and though the diovcis’ roads tluough 
the Cheviots were not so busy in 1 707 as they became lalei , 
Defoe found ‘a prodigious numbci of black cattle’ fattening 
m the ‘vast tiacts of meadows’ behind YaimoiUh, m the 
twenties, 

The teams suggest one change which was ccitainly going 
slowly forward, though whether it meant progicss or not 
contemporaries weie still not agreed — the leplacemcnt on the 
land, and especially in the plough-team, of the ox by the horse. 
It has been suggested that the horse was first harnessed to a 
harrow, perhaps very early We know that the relative merits 
of plough horse and plough ox had been debated from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century ^ One of our eat best field 
maps, a very chaiming one embellished with pictures, that of 
Laxton in Nottinghamshire, shows a single hoise dragging 
a harrow and a yoke of oxen with a hoise harnessed in fiont 
dragging a wheeled plough That is symbolic of the compromise 
then ariived at for the country as a whole. In the eighteenth 
century there aic ox regions and hoise legions, but the hoise 
tends to piedominate Wc most often itiect horses on the west 
side of the island, fiom Ayrshire downwaid, including Wales 
But we meet them also, fiom four to six of them to a plougu, 
in Northampton, in Berksliiie and in Middlesex, and we meet 
not exactly horses but garrons, ponies, ploughing m the High- 
lands Ox-teams are still easily found ; they survived into Lhi.s 
present century in Sussex, but by the cightccntli ‘ pi ogi esslvc ’ 
1 See above, p. 8,). 
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people are all lor the hoi-se. Soon, when Coke ol Noifolk wants 
to teach Gloucestershire men, lie will send a Noifolk plough, 
a plougi man and a pair of horses to beat, not oxen, but the 
traditional Gloucesteishiie six-hoisc team handled by two men 
and a boy. 

It is with implements as with teams — no sinking change 
or impiovement until well into the eighteenth century, and then 
an immense weight of tradition against change, tradition which, 
if not always blind, often was. 

Changes and progress in cropping are closely associated 
with the use of the common fields, though innovation %vas 
easiest and earliest in ‘ old inclosed ’ districts like Kent. Common 
field routine, we now know, was less rigid than many brief 
accounts of it suggest, even before 1500. There were always 
more ciops to be raised than one of winter corn— wheat, rye, or 
mixed giam — and one of spring corn, barley or oat.s. In a 
three-field rotation we should expect to find most uniibrmity 
and routine on the winter-field, the ‘white’ com field, as it is 
sometimes called. The other cropped field is sometimc-s called 
the ' peas' field, as it seems to he in the earliest known ficid- 
regulatmg agreement, one of about 1425 In any case, room 
had to be found for peas and beans, peihaps also for tares 
(vetches) and hemp and flax, though the two last were generally 
grown apart in closes and gardens: an early seventeenth- 
century writer makes his shepherd grow hemp enough in his 
garden ‘to make his lockiam shirts’. 

We know that in early Stuart times crops might be grown on 
the spring-corn field of one three-course set ‘ according to each 
man’s fancy ’.^ That is at Laxton in Nottingham. Away on 
the Berkshire Downs, on a two-course set, Robert Loder in 
i6io-qo was sowing wheat, barley, beans, peas and vetches on 
his strips in the single-cropped field pretty much as he liked; 
once, at least, he ‘hitched’ a vetch crop from the fallow field. 
Long afterwaids, in 1794, an agricultural expert wrote' ‘who- 
ever apprehends that 'the occupiers of a common field are 
necessarily tied down to any precise mode of management, by 
iSe custom of any parish, are grossly mistaken’.^ That implies 
wide.spiead, and not new, free cropping m Lincolnshire, of 
which he wa.s writing. Right into the mneteenth centuiy, in 
an imenclosifd fhree-field village of Cambridgeshire, one field — 

C S and G S, Onvin, T/ie Open Ful 4 s (193S), p iffs. 

2 Thomas Slone, Cenera! View of the Agncullure of Lincoln (1794). p. 35 
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no doubt the avitumn-sow n — had a stated ci oji, i )ne lay ah (allow 
pasture, one ‘might be cioppcd according to the vuuous 
owneis’ pleasuie’d Routine plus hbcity. How far bar^c did it 
go in Lincoln or Cambridge or Nottiiighurn or Bciksliiie'’ 

After Robeit Loder’s day, there was much advocacy of 
fodder-crop growing on the fallow field, especially of turnips 
and clover. Loder, and no doubt many mote unrecorded men, 
had shown the way with his ‘hitching’ of vetches The main 
obstacle was the widespread, but not universal, light to 
‘common of shack’, giaziiig on the fallow, as in niiictecnth- 
centfliy Cambridgcshiic. So far as is known, ilarnaby Googc 
was the fiist wiiLer to recommend glowing turnips m the 
field, in 1577. (But such recommendations pass mosT: often, at 
all times, by unrecoidcd woid ol mouth.) Googc svas tians- 
lating a foicign book and drawing on the e.xperiencc of the 
Low Countiies Othei advocates followed him, and helm e the 
.seventeenth century was ovci — it was all very slow— a few 
succcsslul experiments m using tin nips foi feeding sheep were 
being reported. But they come from distiicts where the tuie 
open -Reid was rare — fioni parts o/Worfbffe, .Sui 5 bri'c, Essex — and 
turnips ate said to do well on ‘barien or heathy’ land, which 
suggests fields newly enclosed from the waste. Jethro Tull, 
1674-1741, the pioneer agiicultural refoimer of the early 
eighteenth century, says that he ‘intioduced tuimps into the 
field in King William’s reign, but the practice did not travel 
beyond the hedges of my estate till after the Peace of Utrecht’ 
(1713) ^ Note the ‘ hedges of his estate ’ . he has not open field 
in mind for his experiment. 

The use of the spring-corn field was more elastic than used 
to be supposed, There were, and always had been, stt etches 
of the country where grazing rights on open-field lallovv had 
never been impoitant, so had not to be dealt with. But some 
of these 'old enclosed regions’ wcic as intensely conseivative 
as any in the kingdom. Devonshire, with its sledges and pack- 
hoises, was thought by reformers aftei'1750 to be unusually 
benighted Cornwall was not ‘progressive’; nor were some 
counties along the Welsh Marches Whether on or off lanS 
that lay, or had lain, in open fields, piogress in gcttin,!;) ud of 
fallow moved mainly from east and south-east to west and north- 
west — in vScotland as in England — and it was until after 

^ F,. C K Gonnt‘1, Common Lmd and IntloMtie (1912), p, 2r, n. 3 

^ Cluoled bv lAird Einlc, English Partaing Pa.sl ami Present (1922)^ p 131^ 
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1750 that die tW'i crops mainly planted on the aica formerly 
lelt fallow, clover and turnips, came into anything like general 
use. 

Naturally, it was not often in open fields that specialised 
crops new to England weie tiled — in comparatively small 
quantities. Hops first came late in the fifteenth century, a little 
befoic that Reformation with which a popular ihyme connects 
them. They were grown at various points in the East and South- 
East, but became, as they have remained, a Kentish speciality. 
It was a Kentish man who wrote a Perfile Plalfotme of a Hoppe 
Gaiden in 1574. Saffron was not quite new . it had been ki?own 
since the foiiiteenth century, but its use and giowth extended 
in the sixteenth when Walden — ‘Welshmen’s or slaves’ valley’, 
an interesting old name — began to be called Saffron Walden. 
There are many saffron ‘gardens’, ‘closes’ and ‘grounds’ 
among Essex field-names. Only one of the names, ‘saffron 
shot’, suggests that a block m an open field may have been 
devoted to the ciop About Pontefract they grew liquorice — 
and ‘pomfret cakes’ flavoured with it were still so called in the 
nineteenth century. Various districts specialised in hemp and 
flax, nelthei a new ciop, or in the oil-seeds, some of which 
weie 1 datively new, or in the old dye-stuff plants, madder 
and woad. 

What might be tried on lecently lecUiimed soil is illustrated 
on the Bedford Level, after its drainage.^ Blocks of the land 
had been assigned to the ‘adventurers’, the people who with 
the Earl had fisked capital m the enterprise, other blocks to 
those who ivere losing common rights. This cleared the way for 
experiment. Land got from the fen had often been first used 
for enclosed grazing; the cattle 01 sheep cropped, manured, and 
improved it. The process was repeated after the great drainage; 
but all sorts of crops were also sown — ^flax, hemp, oats, cole- 
seed (the source of that colza-oil which makes a beautiful 
soft lamplight), onions, peas and woad There were willows 
eveiywhere, and in plhces, as the fen dried, wheal 

When Gobbett passed through the more thoroughly drained 
and improved Fenland of the early nineteenth century, what 
struck him most were the ‘immense bowling greens’ covered 
with fat sheep. This dyke-enclosed grazing had replaced the old 
intcicommctnflg of village herds in the fen — though bits of 
old commoning practice survived.^ Altogether; even by 1750, 
1 See above, pp. 196-7. 
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Biitain had made lairly good use of her gra/jng opportunities 
There was inadequate winter feed, but there wci e gi cat sti etches 
of good downland, including Epsom Downs on which tlj;e godly 
shepherd and his boy ‘brought . .thoughts of the old age of 
the woild’ to the mind of Samuel Pepys There were standing 
pastures and an autumn ‘bite’ after the hay had been cut in 
the meadows Modern enclosure fiom fields and common.s and 
the old grazing enclosures of the West helped to keep enough 
sheep and cattle to provide the nation’s wool — ^with meat and 
dairy stuff enough for many if not for all. A new agtaiian class 
or group had evolved in Tudoi tunes — the grazier.s. Bcfoie 
1500 a 'gras-ycr’ had been a supervisot of foic.st pastuie By 
1525 he was anyone who had many sheep 01 cattle grazing. In 
1611 he is called ‘ a fattenei of cattle ’. 

The Welsh, Scotch and other cattle that he fattened weic 
presumably slaughtered loi the market of the well-to-do ; and 
though the cieam was tlicie peihaps not much of it got through 
to the poor That fall in populai consumption of ‘white meat’ 
— dairy produce — which almost certainly was part of the 
deterioration of the condition of wage-earnci s under Elizabeth, 
seems to have persisted. ‘Husbandmen, and such as laboui 
Bui ton wrote m his Anatomy in 1621, ‘can eat fat bacon, salt 
gi’oss meat, hard cheese. . coarse bread at all times — and it 
is by no means certain that labourers had bacon or salt meat 
enough. How'ever, tliete weie conies to be trapped, buds to be 
snared, and miscellaneous poachings. At the close of the century 
comfortable people thought that there was ‘no Gountiy in the 
World where the Inferior Rank of Men were better. . fed’ ’ — 
which may well have been true, for in most countries they were 
singularly ill-fed, 

There W'as a possible addition to dietaiy being considered 
in the seventeenth century, the potato It was much written 
about and it was grown expeiimentally in some gaidcns, but it 
never made an impoitant contribution to the diet of the 
English rural poor duiing these years — partly because, to 
have so become, it would have had to be grown in the fields ; 
partly because few cottagers had knowledge or land enough to 
make their own experiments; mainly peihaps through that 

’■ Quoted by Sir Jack C Drummond and Aimc Williiaaai.i, 'Ike EiiAish- 
rmn’i Food r3i 

“ Ghailcs Daveiiaiit, Dticounir on the Filblic Revenues (iGijii), quoted 
ibui p 123. 
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dietaiy conseivaD’sin so strong in most men. Harsh necessity, 
and possibly nimbler minds, overcame that conservatism in 
Irelana by 1750 the population was multiplying on a diet of 
which the potato was an important part. In the sixties of the 
seventeenth century, a literary potato enthusiast had praised 
the white-flowered ‘Irish’ potato, which he said was being 
tried in Wales and the Noith of England. Rather later, the 
iournalist Houghton said potatoes were ‘very numerous’ in 
Lancashire and ‘ a pleasant food . . eaten with butter and 
sugar’ (That hardly sounds a poor man’s dish ) By 1750 their 
growth was spreading in London market-gardens on the Essex 
side — Plaistow, West Ham. They had got a firm hold in Wales, 
the Scottish islands and West, and the English North-West, as 
a supplementary food for part of the year. Most people had 
heard of them and many gardens may have shown a few. But 
that was all. It was long aftei 1750 that Coke’s Noi folk fanners 
first allowed that perhaps potatoes ‘wouldn’t poison tha pigs’. 


ENCLOSURES' THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

The policy of using an Act of Earhament to overcome the 
legal and peisonal difficulties connected with large-scale en- 
closure either of fens, commons, or open fields developed 
slowly during the later years of this peiiod. Its predecessor 
was an enclosure agreement registered, to give it binding force, 
in a court of law — the Chancery or, as has been seen, the 
Palatine Court of Durham ^ Almost by an accident, it would 
seem, a rearrangement of fields in Herefordshire was approved 
by Act of Parliament under James I. Then comes a long gap. 
Under Charles II there are Acts for enclosure of fens and wastes, 
and of Malvern Ghace A few Acts dealing with open fields 
appear under William and Mary, Anne and George I The 
pace quickens under George II, but not markedly until his 
last decade (1750-60) 

Yet by 1 750 the me'thod had been woiked out by which the 
great eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century enclosures were 
effected. This method, the motives at work, and the connection 
with enclosure by agreement, can all be best illustrated not by 
genet alisations but by particular Bills. Take the Bill of 1749 
‘ for Gonfinfiiilg Articles of Agreement, and an Award, for In- 
closing and Dividing the Heaths, yifastes, Fields, and Gommon- 
1 See above, p. 207. 
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grounds, in the Township ol Norton juxti) Twicioss, in the 
Clounty of Leicester’' — a village ol a few hundicd iiihaliitants, 
five miles noith-west of Maikct Bosworth, between ywycross 
and Appleby Magna. Ghailes Jennens Esep is Lord of the 
Manor, John Clayton is Rector; a knight, another esquire, 
‘and diveis other Peisons are Freeholders, and Land-owneis’ in 


the township. You still speak of the ‘town’ of Noiton, just as 
Chaucer would have spoken 

The township contains about 1744 acres, ol which about 
377 ‘hath, foi sevetal Years last past, been so ovei-iun with 
PleiJth and Fuizc, that it hath been of litLlc or no Value . , 
and the Gommon-Iields, Meadows, and Pastuies lie so con- 


iused and intermixt, that they aie incapable of Imp' ovenicnt’. 
A survey of 1725 had established the facts, and that the 377 
acies ‘were chiefly enjoyed by Persons having no Right of 
Common therein’. (Who were these? Possibly gipsies, much 
mote piobably the nghlless non-landhokhng poor of Noiton 
juxta Twycro.ss ) By an agieemcnt of January 1747 a group of 
commissioneis ‘were to plot and allot the Share of each 
Freeholder’ in the whole 1744 acies and, among many other 
things, ‘to ascertain and appoint the pubhek and private 
tiighways and Roads throughout the new Inclosures’. Their 
award was to be confirmed ‘by a Decree of the Court of 


Chancery, or by Act of Pai'hament’ 

There were some enclosures already, which were taken into 
account in the award made in September 1748 Land was 
assigned to twenty-six freeholding people, and to the Corpora- 
tion of Goveiitiy, as Trustees of a Charity School. The range 


was from 545 acres 21 perches for the knight. Sir Thomas 
Abney — not loid of the manor — down to 33 perches for Richard 
Francis. Assignments were made ‘in lieu of each Freeholder’s 
Land, Common-right, and Estate whatsoever’ 

The award mentions a Mill-field, a Wood-field, a Snarcston- 


field, a Church-field and an Austrey-ficld; also the Heath- 
fields and the Heath-field Leys (pastures) ; an area known as 


the Shornells, which had ‘ gorsy Parts ’ like the Heaths ; a T.'ovvu- 
meadow; and several Closes and Crofts. It decides who sliTill 
do the fencing, but also lefers to an ‘old Boundary-fence’ 
between Snarcston-field and Church-field. The Town-meadow 


is being cut up, assigned, and fenced; tlie lendug*s everywhere 
by quickset h«dge and ditjh 

Various joeople who would not come into the award at first 
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have lecently executed it. In fact all have done so ‘except 
William Chester, who hath only a Close called Tompson’s Close, 
containing Three Acres Two Roods and Five Pcich, antiently 
inclosed; and John Piiestnall, who hath only Thirty-eight 
Perch, of old Inclosure; and Richaid Francis’ of the thnty- 
three perches. None of these had, ot claimed, ‘ any Common- 
right {of grazing or haymaking'^ in the open Fields, Heath, or 
commonable Places, in the said Lordship’. A small stubborn 
- group who, according to the Bill, stand to lose nothing ; they 
will get theii little closes and they chum no common rights, but 
perhaps they farmed under the Kmght in the open fields, 'and 
feared the consequences of enclosure for the .small tenant-farmer. 

The work of assignment had begun, but to make it ‘abso- 
lutely valid’ the piomotcis would now like, not a Chancery 
Decree but an Act of Parliament. They got it. 

Details of Norton-juxta-Twycross geography are for the local 
histoiian. Tlie general historian sees an open-field village in its 
last rather complex phase — appaiently with three mam fields, 
two minor fields, some ‘antient’ enclosures, and some de- 
tached fields and leys on the heath. There would be room for 
considerable varieties of cropping if local men had enterprise 
for it. But Leicestershire, a very ‘open’ county in 1600, was 
going over to the pasture and dairy-famiing which would 
dominate it, so perhaps the crops were of secondary interest, 
and perhaps small open-field aiable faimers were in real 
danger of being replaced by bigger gi’azuig farmers. Forty-five 
yeais later the typical Leicestershire farm was said to be of 
100 to 200 acres, of which only some twenty wete ploughed, 
and sown for fodder crops. Over ns grass fields the hunts of the 
nineteenth century would go. It was emphatically pari of ‘ the 
shires’; Norton-juxta-Twycross lies, as a hunting man would 
say, m the Atherstone country. 
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Industry, Gilds and Trade Clubs 


POWER, MACHINES, IRON AND COAL 

All through the centuries since iioo there had been progress, 
slow; and inteimittent but real, in various branches of in- 
dustrial technique With the internal peace of Tudor and most 
Stuart times, with the exciting influence of external discovery 
and trade, the invention of printing, the growth of population, 
the fresh influences of skilled aliens — fleraings fleeing before 
Alva, then Huguenots from Louis XIV’s dragoons — the pace of 
progiess quickened. Flemings and Huguenots were followed 
by Jews and Dutchmen; and although Medina, William Ill’s 
Jewish army contractor, and Henriquez, an early Jewish dis- 
counter of bills at the Banlc of England, with Vandeput and 
Van Neck, Dutch merchant financiets, weie not what are 
called industiialists, their presence helped to keep the economic 
air stiiring 

Before 1500 every ‘clothing’ region had its fulling-mills,^ 
just as eveiy district whatsoever had its corn-mills. Probably 
water-power had 1 ecenlly come into use for the bellows and the 
tilt-hammers of the lion industry;'^ it was used to drive grinders’ 
wheels in the cutlery trade, a task for a very simple cheap 
installation; but that is the limit of our certain knowledge of its 
use in industry In the textile industries ‘power’, well estab- 
lished fur fulling, made only slow further progress for a long 
time. Early in the sixteenth century the ‘ gig-mill ’ was invented 
or imported. In it water turned a rather small wheel, its rim 
set with teazle-heads which raised the nap on the cloth for 
shearing. But this might put men out of work and a law was 
passed against it in 1551— 2. The mills went up in spite of the 
law King Charles’s proclamation against them in 1633 — htf 
favoured paternal government — did not stop them. After 1660 
nothing did, though as the law was unrepcaled it was safest to 
call them ‘raising’ mills, not gig-mills. In the ea*!)* eighteenth 
century, anyone who wanted one built it. 

>9 

^ See aboye, pp. i54-5. ® See above, pp. 158-9 
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A story running parallel to that of the gig-mill is that of the 
slocking-lrame. This hand-diiven knitting-machine is ci edited 
to a meirber of St John’s College, Gambiidgc, about the year 
1589. Legend surrounds the invention, but it certainly was 
disliked by the public and at court knitting supported so many 
poor women The inventor was encouraged to tty m France, at 
Rouen; but the enterprise failed However, the ‘fiame’ was 
taken up gradually and unproved m the seventeenth century. 
Power was never applied to it; but in the eighteenth centuiy 
framework-knitters were a recogmsed, scattered, industrial type 
in the Midlands, especially Nottingham and Leicester. 

An equally ingenious invention, about contemporary with 
the stocking-frame, was not made in England The Dutch 
loom, swivel-loom, or ‘engine’ loom as it was called later, could 
weave at the same time a dozen 01 more narrow things — tapes, 
ribbons, ‘inkles’ (braids or the like) It was brought eaily to 
London, presumalily by foieigners, and became an almost 
permanent cause of friction there London silk-ribbon weavers 
hated it It was piohibitcd in 1638; but when rioting bioke out 
in 1675 thetc was a new spirit in government; the thing was 
efficient: it provided work and ribbons’ let it go on The same 
opinion evidently pi evaded where there were no remains of 
such a monopolistic organisation as the Weavers’ Company of 
London to resist mechanism Somewhere about 1660 the 
‘inkle’ loom got to Manchester, where linen- working was well 
developed There in 1683, Ralph Thoresby, the Yorkshire 
antiquaiy, ‘was most taken with their inkles, eighteen seveial 
pieces whereof they can weave in the same loom’.^ On this 
loom was founded the very important Manchester ‘ small-wate ’ 
industiy of the eighteenth century; also a mneteciith-ccntury 
Manchester byword — people m a crowded room were said to 
be ‘ as thick as inkle-weavers ’ 

Meanwhile that application of water-power had been made 
which used to be takgn as the starting-point of ‘ the ’ industrial 
revolution. For centuries in Italy silk had been ‘thrown’ by 
-water-powei , i.e. the fibres twisted together into a thread 
that will stand tension as waip. In 1 719 Thomas Lombe, having 
surreptitiously picked Italian brains, opened his pioneer 
thiowing-miW at Derby. It employed 300 people; was not very 
widely imitated before 1750; and became the prototype of all 

^ Quoted by A. P. Wadsworth and j de L Mann, T/ic Cation Trade and 
Industrial Lancashire, i 6 oo-iy 8 o (1931), p. 103. 
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the eaily walei-drivcn cotton or wool spinning mills of the 
later eighteenth century 

In metallurgy use of the tilt-hammer spread rapidly — not 
only in the iron industry, but also for hammering copper ingots 
into plates. Wire-drawing by water-driven rollers, known 
already in Germany before 1500, passed to England with the 
erection of wire-mills at Tintern m 1567 The seventcentl 
century knew rolling mills for metals, an obvious aclaptatior 
of the principle of the corn-mill; and also the slit mill m which 
a knife, falling on the tilt-hammer principle on to the edge of 
a n&tal plate, cuts it into narrow lods, ‘nail rod’ for the savage 
nailers of Gradley Eleath and thereabouts ^ 

Before the century was over, power — and in this case the 
power of steam — ^was needed and used in connection with the 
century’s greatest technical development, that of the mines, 
especially the coal mines. This development was as much 
connected with the growth of population and above all with thi 
growth of the London demand as with the new uses foi coal 11 
industry which had been, found since late Tudot times 
England’s and southern Scotland’s widely scattered coal 
measures, tapped first by ‘delve.s’ — open workings — and bell- 
pits, had long been of local importance for industrial and 
domestic use. Midland and Yorkshire smiths had relied on 
them; so had South Lancashire, the Bristol legion and the 
Foiest of Dean. But m very many places defective means of 
transport limited large-scale industrial or domestic use of coal . 
not much can be can led far on pack ponies or in country carts. 
The exceptions, important ones, were coal-workings near the 
sea and consuming centres on navigable water — Tyneside, 
Sunderland, Glamorgan, Whitehaven, Flintshire; with London, 
other cities and Ireland, but London Town above all, London 
and the Tyne.^ 

In Elizabeth’s early days Newcastle was the only important 
English coal-shipping port. It shipped 33,000 tons — coastwise 
or abroad — ^in 1564. In seventy years’ (1634) the figure had 
risen to about 452,000 There were 69,000 more from SundCT- 
land, which had grown from almost nothing. Between a quarter 
and a third of all these coal cargoes from the North-East went to 


the Thames. For 1 580, six years before Shakespgare came up to 
London from Stratford, London’s import ot “"sea cole’ is 
estimated at less than 15,00;^ tons. That would not go far among 


1 See above, pp 168-9. 
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peiliaps 100,000 pjeople. Wood must still have been the mam 
fuel. But wood also needs eaiiidgc; the home counties had been 
heavily d^awn on foi London, and Sussex loi its non industry. 
The Elizabethans were getting anxious about timber reserves 
(Itis not sur prising, between 1540 and 1640 prices ol fire-wood 
rose almost three times as much as prices in general ) When 
Mistress Qiiickly spoke of her sea-coal fire, some time before 
1600, the new fuel was coming in fast. King James patronised 
'it he had Scottish coal sent to Westminster He had been 
familiar with it in Auld Reekie, where wood was much haider 
to get than at Windsor. Scotland had long used coal frCely, 
first from the ‘delves’ — in Scots ‘heuchs’ — then from pits. 
Before i6oo her parliament was showing anxiety about coal 
‘gtowand scant daily’. The export was forbidden. ‘The 
Scots’, it has been said, ‘were faced with their long stiuggle 
to learn the technique of real mining ’J but had one mine 
at Gulross which would soon have galleries running under the 
sea. 

Whether King James set a fashion in London or not, by 
1605-6 the annual delivery of coal there had liscn to 74,000 
tons Before the Civil War it had nearly doubled; by after the 
Revolution more than doubled again — 323,000 tons — and had 
abioibed two-fifths of all the shipments from Northumberland 
and Durham. In short, the seventeenth century made London 
the city of coal smoke. Had all the coal that came in stayed 
there, each man, woman and child would have had about half 
a ton a year by 1 700. And though a good deal went to industry, 
none went to raise steam or make gas. 

It did not all stay in London, there was an important up- 
river trade. So there was fiom many east and south-east coast 
ports that the north-east coal fleets served, fleets of ships 
built at many points on the east coast, and containing, in the 
eighteenth century, up to 400 sail. They put in at ports all the 
way from Whitby to Plymouth, especially at Lynn which, in 
1725, supplied ‘about'six counties wholly, and three counties 
in part, with . .coals’. That is Defoe who, as he got near to 
Newcastle, saw that ‘inexhausted Store of Coals and Goal 
Pits’ which supplied the South, and especially London, where 
even the Taverns were ‘come to make Coal Files in their upper 
Rooms’. 

‘ Mm I F. Grant, The Social mid Sea^oime Dsvelapmenl of Scotland before 
1603 (1930), p. 318. 
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By that Lime South-WcsL England had its st!a-bornc coals horn 
Glamoigan; Noi'th-Wcst England from Flintshire or While- 
haven; East Scotland from Fife. The enemies of Engla-fd under- 
stood the significance of the coal Beets, the Dutch — economists 
and coal buyers — perhaps better than the French. The threat of 
Dutch fleets might leave London cold, and if Tromp could have 
held the seas, London might have been frozen out But the 
colliers were broken in to risks, and westerly winds often hin- 
dered the Dutch. After 1688 came a century of Anglo-Dutch 
frie.pdship dunng which the passage of collieis, coastwise or 
to the Dutch ports, was very safe. 

Mines were getting deeper, wherever there was a shipping, 
or a strong local, demand. Pumping became more essential and 
more difficult. Only on a very steep slope could a tolerably 
deep mine be drained by ‘adits’; a really deep mine nowhere. 
Men of science and of practice were much concerned with the 
principles of the pump, wanted to raise water to supply cities 
and put out their fires as well as to dram pits. The upshot 
was Savery and Newcomen’s steam pumping inventions of 1698 
and 1 7 10-12. Both were Devon men. There is no reason to 
suppose that either thought more of coal-pits than of tin-mincs. 
But it was at a coal-pit that Newcomen’s ‘fire machine’ was 
first erected and worked, in 1712, at a place near Dudley Castle, 
probably close to Tipton. Within five years engines have been 
traced in various significant places— one at a colliery near 
Coventry; one at Hawarden near the Flintshire coast, and one 
at Whitehaven, both places from which coal was easily shipped 
to Ireland, whicli has none worth mentioning; one at Austhorpe 
near Leeds, one at Tanfield by Newcastle; and one, one only, 
at a Cornish mine. The coal-pit demand was the more insistent; 
and It was in Northumberland and Durham that engineering, 
mechanical and civil, was most needed to meet at. To move the 
coal to the water, ground was levelled and embanked and wag- 
gon roads built. The most remarkable w’as the Tanfield road, 
completed before 1 725 — -valleys filled or bridged, and half-mile 
cuttings, with ‘frames of timber laid for five miles to the riv«r 
side’. These ‘frames’ made the ‘dram-ways’ which a century 
later would be of iron A train now runs along this Tanfield 
road using what is claimed to be ‘the oldest ra*li4{ay cmbanlc- 
ment in the world’ ^ 

Colonel LidSell was a pic*ieer at Tanfield. South of him, the 
W. Wj^omlinson, The North-Eastern Railway (1914), plate II. 
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Bishops of Durham- had liccn ‘honmaslcis’ jn ihe Middle Ages 
Dudley Gaslle also points to the connection between coal and 
iron and'lland-owneiship, for the Black Country smiths used 
Dudley Castle coal. It was once usual to give the name of 
Dudley, ‘Dud’ Dudley, author ol Alelallum Maths (1G65), 
a prominent place in the story of iron technique; but ‘ there is 
no valid reason why this Balhol undei gi aduatc, i ather than any 
one of a dozen other projectors of the seventeenth ccntuiy, 
^’should have been singled out for faine’."'^ The story m outline is 
this Starting with medieval iron, mostly wrought for the smith 
out of the ore by repeated heatings, and a little cast we do not 
know how tbut presumably from some primitive blast furnace, 
we meet the blast furnace in the Sussex Weald m early Tudor 
times. Gannon were its mam output, cannon and pigs to be 
refined into smith’s iron at the forge. In 1573 furnace owners in 
the Weald included the Queen, Earls, Barons and Knights; 
most of -whom also had hammer-ponds and forges Iron or 
cannon-shot they sold where they could find buyers : in 1 5^*5 the 
Earl of Leicester secured an iron contract fiom the ‘King of 
Barbaiy’ ; and sublet it 

Fifty years later theie wetc furnaces in at least fouitccn 
counties. The intei val had been one of furious activity wherever 
non, water-power and charcoal were available — but there were 
limits to these possibilities. Charcoal was the main anxiety. 
The Weald lost ground Government was anxious about ship- 
building timber, though coal was solving the domestic fire- 
wood problem in Town and the towns The activity, furious 
down to about 1630, might slacken. Later, it did. That was 
why projectors like Dudley, who had left Balhol for his baronial 
father’s iron-works in 1619, tried mineral fuel and ivrote about 
It. They may have had a certain success ; some coals can be used 
raw in blast furnaces; but they did not revolutionise smelting or 
supply the needed iron. 

More than forty y^ars after the publication of Meiallum 
Matlis, in 1708, Abraham Darby, a caster of pots and things in 
b^ass or non, leased iron furnaces at Goalbrookdale in Shrop- 
shiie. There, some time between 1708 and 1718, probably so 
early as x 709, he coked coal and fed his blast furnaces with it. 
He -was a QpaVer who minded his own business, kept his own 
counsel; not a literary projector And he was a caster not a 
forgemaster. Besides, coke-smclte^ pig did ndl at first forge 

1 T. 8 Aslilon, Iron and Sled tn the IndusUwl Revolution ([<024.), p, 12 
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succcsslully into liar. Charcoal pig was l^raditional and, iL 
would seem, for a long time belter. (Into the present century 
old-style Sheffield stccl-makcis liked Swedish chaicoal-bar for 
cutlciy steel ) Not all coals make good furnace coilc. There 
were piobably discouraging failed expenments. And as the 
English output of chai coal-bar slackened, the impoi L of Swedish 
and Russian iron grew It had been already heavy before the 
Civil War. For these vaiious reasons, it would appear, Datby’s 
process spread obscurely and very slowly. It was being tiicd-j 
near Wrexham in 1721, but twenty or thirty years later it was 
api^arenlly confined to that neighbourhood and to Shropshire 
Again, there was no revolution; but the wheel was balanced 
ready to turn ’ 

In another matter connected with coal it had already turned 
right over. Coal had taken what might be called its nineteenth- 
century position in innumerable domestic and industrial uses 
The details of the story are long and intricate. Heie is the 
s umma ry Iron-workers, who had always used some coal, made 
use "of it m one process after another. Other metal-workers 
followed' they even used it at the Mint. For all boiling and 
evaporating processes it was obviously fit. Salt-makers and 
soap-boilers, a rising Tudoi trade, used it Glass-makers, 
gro'wiiig in numbers, skill and importance, learnt to use it in 
place of lieech-billets, at least for certain purposes. So did 
buck-burners, partially at first, then totally. The quantities 
consumed were in some cases very great. When Defoe got neai 
to Shields, he saw the smoke of the salt pans ‘ascend in Clouds 
over the Flills. . .at least sixteen Miles from the Place’. 

The uses to which coal was put seem to us so obvious that 
It is not easy to appi eciate the change. But there exists a report 
from a Frenchman written in 1 738 when the change was about 
completed, which shows how it struck an observer from a wood- 
burning people such as the English had been a century and 
a half earliei . Goal, he writes, is ‘ the soul of English manufac- 
tures ’. It ‘serves for all the domestic us’es for which we employ 
wood — ^whether for the hearth, the kitchen, or the laundry’. 
Flis list of the people who use it, and whose use of it surprifes 
him, is long There are bakers and confectioners; whole strings 
of trades that boil or heat — dyers, breweis^ sugar-refiners, 
soap-boilers and so on. Its use in tlie glass mc?listry amazes 
him; for the French still used only charcoal of beechwood many 
years later. Bricks the English bake by it, as men do in Flanders, 
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he saySj ‘and evcrifin the neighbourhood oi Marly’. ‘Coopers 
have no other fire ’ ‘All workers in non and copper make use of 
coal.’i T|ie icference to Maily shows that in each case he has 
in. mind the contiast of fuels, natural enough tvhen France’s 
relative poverty of coal and abundant forests aic recalled. 


COPPER AND BRASS 

'■Immigrant skill had helped the technical progress of many 
British industries — among them glass, wool, silk and paper. The 
immigrant-s were often refugees, Flemings in the sixtee"iith 
century, Huguenots in the seventeenth. But not always. The 
Tudor monarchs more than once invited capitalists and tech- 
nicians — Germans or Italians — to develop industries of which 
they thought the country stood in need It needed, they held, 
above all, precious metals and such ‘ half-prccious ’ metals as 
copper and the mixture of copper and zinc which is brass 
Copper it had, though copper mining had been neglpciftd. 
Zinc-ore was not known and all brass had been imported — 
contrasting with the export of that other alloy, pewt er.*^ Brass 
was wanted for war and peace — the ‘brass cannon’, and the 
brass wire which made the best teeth when set in boards for 
carding wool. All relevant mines were declared by the Tudors 
royal mines; two great companies were chartered in 156O, the 
Mines Royal and the Mineral and Battery Works — the first 
industrial companies in British history, and German capitalists 
and woikpeoplc were invited to develop the industries. Their 
first main centre of activity was the Ncwlands valley near 
Keswick, where copper ore with traces of silver was found 

Zinc ore had been found also — ‘calamine stone’ — in the 
Mendips and elsewhere; but the projected brass industry grew 
very slowly. The Mineral and Battery works made iron wire 
successfully at Tintern, not much brass wire at first. After 
1580 the Mines Royal looked south, to Devon and Cornish 
copper ore, and began fo smelt it, at Neath — because ‘ the soul 
of English manufactures’ was near. At Keswick they had used 
ch^t coal and peat. 

In the seventeenth century the two companies were involved 
in the monopolies controversy and were brought low during the 

^ Qiioted by J. U. Nef, The Rise of the Bnlish Coal Industry (193a), vol. i, 
pp. 2aa-3. 

® See above, p 1G8 
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Oivil War • they had genuine monopolies. Thpy i csuincd opera- 
tions after the Restoration, but with no great success. Finally, 
in i68g, ‘mines loyal’ were tedefined, copper and zinc mining 
thrown open to private enterprise English brass was still 
inferioi , but the ‘battery’ of copper ingots into plates, and of 
plates into copper vessels of all kinds, had been a success; and 
with copper and brass and steel, the skilled smiths, especially of 
the Birmingham region, weie beginning to make their fancy 
‘ toys ’ — buttons and buckles and snuff-boxes and the i est. They 
were also making cheap jewellery and guns By 1750 the 
Biirrlingham gunsmiths were an important and growing group. 

The end of royal monopoly produced a crop of copper- 
mining and copper-working companies under William and 
Mary, a more widespread copper industry, and then competi- 
tion and amalgamations of companies in very ‘ modern ’ style. 
Brass still lagged ; smelting difficulties with the ‘ calamine stone ’ 
were not finally overcome until 1 738 ; but the country had such 
an,^iJjjindancc of worked coppei that soon after 1 760 she could 
get a pace ahead of France in the naval race by sheathing her 
warships with it to increase their speed 


sums AND StIIPnUILDING 

The immense increase m the use of coal called for those huge 
collier fleets on winch Captain Cook and other strong seamen 
were bied up. There was the Atlantic shipping also, becoming 
more important every decade after 1588, with the settlement 
of America and the settlement or capture of sugai islands; 
though the English were less active fishermen on the New- 
foundland Banks than the Portuguese and the French ‘teiie- 
neuviers’. Before 1500 an English sail had not often been seen 
inside ‘the Straits of Maroc’. By 1600 the Levant Company, 
the ‘Turkey Merchants’, were at work; and from it sprang the 
East India Gompany.i There was the Baltic trade, and the whale 
fishery — for both of which Englishmen and Scots contended 
long and hard with the Dutch. And there was the We^t 
African trade that Hawkins pioneered on his first slaving voyage, 
the trade that later brought gold for the guineas. 

What exactly all this meant m tonnage is h^d to estimate. 
Until the later seventeenth century most ships were small. 
Humphrey Gilbert’s Squirie^ihai went down in seas ‘breaking 
r See below, pp 963-4. 
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short and high, pyramid-wise,’ was a ten-tonner. A great 
ship was one of over loo tons. Two surviving lists of these 
loo-tonncrs suggest that such gicat ships met eased iicaily Jive- 
fold beuVeen 1560 and 1630. By the lallei date there wete 
between thicc and four hundred colliers, a fair numhei of them 
over 100 tons, m the coastwise trade fiom the north-east coast 
alone. The collier fleet gicw with every decade. Smaller 
ships were used in the general coasting trade — in corn, malt, 
o timber, glass, salt, and other miscellaneous merchandise They 
could make most really important towns — Colchester, Ipswich, 
Norwich, Exeter, Gloucostci — besides the more obvioiis'sea- 
ports; and water transport was vastly preferable to that by 
land. 

The mercantile maiine gi'ew at a varying pace in the later 
seventeenth century, to the accompaniment of much grumbling 
and legislation, and in the early eighteenth steadily; but there 
are no comprehensive statistics. In si2e, ships outside the 
Royal Navy grew only slowly. When, in 1682, the Eas t Ind ia 
Company sent four on the longest of all voyages, to China, 
three were under 200 tons and the biggesl was 310 Sizes in- 
creased in the eighteenth century, but the standard East India- 
man of the forties, engaged in the China trade, was of just 
under 500 tons. Only a single ship of moic than 500 had sailed 
in the interval, the Defence of 730 tons, in 1689. 

These East Iiidiamen wa-e the great ships of their days Wc 
have no return of ships in general until 1760; but that, though no L 
too satisfactoi y, will serve Great Biitain was said to own 7081 
ships, about oneinsevenbeingScottish, witha ‘ reputed timnage’ 
of486,74o. That gives an average ofneaily sixty-nine tons. It was 
believed that the ‘real tunnage’ was full 50 per cent greater. 
Tonnage, reputed or real, is a tiicky thing, and comparisons 
of tonnage over 130 years still more tricky, but it looks as if 
the average ship of the mid-eighteenth century was near to what 
would have been classed as a great ship early in the seventeenth 

Technically, there is no doubt that in the seventeenth century 
the Dutch were ahead of the English and Scots in shipbuilding, 
jifit as in the sixteenth the Germans had been ahead in mining 
and metalluigy. Dutch yards wete better organised. There 
was greater economy of labour and some use of the system of 
alternative parts, spares. The yards had wind-driven saw- 
mills and great cranes. They had pheaper timfecr, hemp, flax 
and pitch — 'from the Baltic. They paid higher wages, but, as 
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they buiU all kinds of ships lor other couiitin;s, they had more 
continuous wnik. 

Bcfoie i6qo they had developed a special type of trading 
vessel — the Jlialschip or llyboat 01 flute — singlc-dcckcd, a ‘meie 
shell’ for caigo, with no foiecastle or round-house or guns, and 
with light simple rigging. She was slender, by contcmpoiary 
standards — four to six times as long as she was tvide Not made 
to beat off piiates, less fitted for distant, dangerous voyages, she 
could be worked with a veiy small crew In short, a strictly ' 
economic pioposition, usually of 200 to 500 tons. She was so 
economic that m lime of war she required convoy; Drake’s or 
Hawkins’s ships had not. 

In their Dutch wais, the English sometimes captured ‘fly- 
boats with other types ol Dutch ships. More oft en they bought. 
This the various Navigation Acts of the Restoration were in- 
tended to pi event; but the acts worked slowly and imperfectly 
Piizes were of course ‘natuialised’. Theie aic incomplete 
regasdg of 791 naturalisations down to 1676. Add the foreign- 
builts that got in cpiictly and illicitly. Note too a possibly 
exaggerated Scottish admission of 1668 that all Scotlaad’s 
commercial shipping was of ‘ outlandish ’ build ; and an estimate 
that, about the year 1680, at least a quarter of the English 
mercantile marine was built outside England may not be wrong. 

With the close of Anglo-Duteh iivalry and wais less is 
heard of Dutch-built ships. For one thing, the English had 
copied the flyboat type, especially foi their collicis, which 
needed exactly its qualities and had not to make ocean voyages. 
For another, in building for the ocean voyage, the two coun- 
tries were more nearly on a level. Most important was the 
fact that England could procure, first great masts and spars for 
the Navy, and then ships themselves from her American 
colonies. The ‘mast ships’ had to be big, 400 tons and upwards 
even to 1000 They were already running during the Dutch 
wars. By about 1700 they were tlie ‘regular “liners” of New 
England, bringing passengers, tioops, "mail, and later, tea’.^ 
They were often built in New England. The colonists had every 
incentive to become ship-builders. Their inter-colomal reS.- 
tions were by sea. They had the timber They had saw-mills 
long before the British. (Down to Nelson’s da)^ the Admiralty 
did not use saw-imlls ) Not all ‘ colonial builts as they were 
called later, were of the lir^r type. Many were cheap, said to 
Albion, Foresli and Sea Power (igafi), p. 238. 
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be cheap and nasty — sent aci'oss to be biokcn up, made in 
a huiry of green timbci. Some no doubt were; but what 
Americap shipbuilding came to mean for cighteenlh-century 
Britain is' shown by the flgiu-csjust befoie the Declaration of 
Independence: the colonies were building over 100 square- 
rigged sca-going ships a year, with hundieds of schooners and 
small craft, and the 2343 ‘colonial-buiUs’ foiined a third of 
the whole British mercantile marine. 

There had been revolutionary changes in the design of 
fighting and long-voyage ships under Elizabeth — and Hat^cins 
— but there was no technical change of impoi tance in the way 
these ship§ were built, noi, after early Stuart times, in the 
design of the King’s ships and their cousins the East Indiamen 
and other great ships of the merchant navy. There was ‘sur- 
prisingly little difference’, even in design, ‘between Phineas 
Pelt’s Soveuign of the Seas, built in 1637 for the Ship Money 
Fleet, and’, not only the ships that Hawlce led into Qiiiberon 
Bay, but also ‘the last splendid creations in wooden ws-fJwps 
just before 1860’/ except that, soon after Plawlce’s victory, 
they had been copper sheathed. 

Shipbuilding, especially the building of smaller vessels, 
continued to be earned on at many points on the coasts ; but 
the great ships of the late seventeenth and the eighteenth 
century were biult on the Thames. When Defoe stated, with- 
out figures in support, that not a fifth of England’s ships were 
built there, he was evidently thinking of number not tonnage, 
The Blackwall yard — Sir Henry Johnson’s in the seventeenth 
century and later Wells and Company — was bigger than the 
neighbouiing royal yards. Several others in piivatc hands 
rivalled them in size. Defoe thought that London, ‘sucking 
the Vitals of Trade in this Island’ into itself, had injured both 
trade and shipbuilding in a number of south-eastern and 
southern ports — Ipswich, Southampton, Weymouth, Dart- 
mouth, and others. Hi| account of Ipswich bears this out, and 
also has a place in the general shipping story. Befoie the Dutch 
w^rs of Cromwell and Charles, Ipswich had built the biggest 
colliers, ‘so prodigious stiong’ that they ‘reigned’ for forty 
or fifty yeais. They were cut out, so Ipswich said, by the 
Dutch ‘flybo|ithpilzes, ‘made free ships by Act of Parliament’. 
There was fine timber all about, ‘ an inexhaustible Store-House ’ 
of it. There were still colliers in the river in ^725, but forty 
1 R. G. Albion, Forests and Sea Power (1926), p. <;> 
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where once there had been a hundred, and, instead of building 
more, Ipswich men were sending their timbcV on tlic short lun 
to Thames yaids. 


THE DOMINANCE OF ENGLISH WOOL MANUFAt, i JRES 

A Tudor, Stuait, 01 eaily Hanoveiian wiiter on economic 
affairs, or a statesman considering policies, when his mind 
turned to industry thought fiist, almost invariably, not about 
coal or iron or even ships but about wool and its manufactures. 
Thraughout the Tudor century, the exports of wool weie 
dwindling and the Merchants of the Staple dwindling with them, 
into wool-staplers, merchants but not exporters of wool. If the 
office of Lord Chancellor had first assumed importance in late 
Tudor times, the Chancellor — it can hardly be doubted — -would 
now sit not on a sack of wool but on a bale of broadcloth, The 
loss of Calais under Queen Maiy hit an already declining wool- 
export trade Under James, the export was prohibited by 
procialhatlon, in the interests of the manufacturers With the 
Restoration, the prohibition reached the Statute Book — for 
England. Not yet for Scotland, but theie too native mdustiy 
was evidently using up most of the home supply. Some wool 
was sent to England and, in the sixteenth century, a little to 
the Low Counliies, but wool was never a ‘staple’ — that is 
a taxed — export. A definition of ‘staple’ goods, made in 16G9, 
which includes ‘plaiding and all that is made of wooll’, to- 
gether with much earlier complaints from Bruges that Scotland 
was sending not the wool that Flanders wanted but thing.s made 
of it that she did not want, shows that the Scots weie moving 
paiallel to the English. But the exclusion of wool from the 
‘staple’ list — a list of attempted public control — left export 
free, and there was still enough of it to claim and receive 
compensation when, at the Union, Scotland had to adopt the 
English export-prohibition policy. 

That policy was never completely ■scffcctive. In Defoe’s 
journalist’s superlatives, ‘Smugling and Roguing’ was ‘the 
reigning Commerce of . .the English Coast, from the Mouthaof 
the Thames to the Land’s End’. ‘Smugling’ mainly of imports 
— silks, brandy, and such — but also the outward ‘smugling’ of 
wool, by the ‘owlers’, especially on the short*risn to France 
from the gra2iijg grounds of Romney Marsh, where sheep were 
many and their wool good.® 
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Prohibition of wool export was followed by a cold-lilooded 
attack made in i6gg 011 the woollen industiy of Ireland, All 
expoit fiom Ireland of wool or yam. or cloth was fot bidden — 
except f) England. She was to have no part in the markets 
that England supplied or coveted. In the home market Englicsh 
clothiers did not much feai Irish friezes and other cheap goods, 
but they were determined to choke competition in the Planta- 
tions and the Levant Scotland they feared less Her speciali- 
ties were non-competitive and generally inferior; but when, 
towards the close of her sepaiatc parliamentary existence, she 
began to nuisc a lugher-grade woollen industry, prohibiting 
in 1681 the export of yarn and unfulled cloth and the import of 
a long lisfof woollen and other finished goods; founding in the 
same year the privileged Woollen Manufactory at Newmills 
near Haddington — one of whose duties was to make unifoim 
cloth ‘to distinguish sojers from other skulking and vagrant 
persons’;^ following this up by eight moie organised ‘manu- 
factories ’ between 1683 and 1704; then any jealous Enghshmen 
who knew the facts had an additional motive for advocating 
parliamentary Union The Union operated precisely as he 
would have wished. The Newmills put up their shutters; sold 
their hall and their considerable equipment, also ‘Spamsh 
wool dyed several mixtures’; and sold their land to a Colonel 
m 1713. Other ‘factories’ abandoned the attempt to turn out 
high quality cloth, falling back on the plainer sorts. 

Defoe found ‘still some Business’ in the neighbourhood 
‘to the Advantage of the Poor’; but noted that the ‘Manu- 
factories’ had not been able to stand English competition The 
Scots, he thought, were ‘not quite destitute m the Woollen 
Manufacture, though that is the principal Thing in which 
England can outdo them’. They had ‘the Cloths, Keiseys, 
Half-thicks, Duffels, Stockings, and coar.se Manufactures of 
the North of England, as cheap brought to them by Horse-packs 
as they can be carried to London’. Yet they had some things of 
their own — Sterling "serges, Musselburgh stuffs, Aberdeen 
stockings, Edinburgh shalloons and blanltets. So Defoe, report- 
iRg what he was told or what his observant eye noted — not 
necessarily the whole truth.® 

1 Sec also belovV, pp SI84-5. 

® Quoted by W. R Scott, The Coiistitulioit and Finance of Joint-stock 
Companies to lyso, vol in (igii), p. 144, 

® Sec also below, p 373 
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Late seventeenth- and eaily eighteenth-century legislation 
111 favour of the cheiished industry did not siop at the bludge- 
oning of Ireland or the moie decent commercial conquest — 
not permanent, but for a generation or more elTcfctive — of 
Scotland Theie was also the English consumer to be taught 
his place in a scheme for statc-cncouraged consumption Hence 
the notoiious Act of 1678 ordering everyone to be buried in 
a woollen shioud and all parsons to certify that they were. 
There was a drawn-out campaign against printed calicoes and 
muslins fiom India resulting in the Calico Act of 1720. These 
Ind&,n novelties had attracted women who, in the opinion 
of Parliament and the manufacturers, ought to have dressed 
in the lighter fabrics made all of wool, or at least in fabrics with 
a warp of wool and a weft of cotton or silk spun honestly from 
the raw mateiials in England Pamphlets were written; 
agitations were raised; ‘calico chaces’ were organised — or 
perhaps stai ted as rowdy larks — to slit or foul the calico frocks. 
I n^j ^ the end imported calico was peimitted, provided that 
Englishmen did the printing. There is reason to think that this 
restrictive act gave an important, and it may be argued a uselul, 
stimulus to textile printing in Biitain. 

TIIK ENGLISH WOOLLEN AND WORSTED INDUSTRIES 

Wool was spun almost univei sally, except where, as m much 
of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Scotland, its place was 
taken by flax. In the gieatei towns, unless they were actual 
textile centres, spinning tended to decline We do not heai 
much about it in London; but a census of the poor taken al 
Norwich in 1570 reports many women ‘that spin white warp’ 
In the country it was found everywhere. The spinning-wheel — 
the big single-thread wheel still used in Harris and Donegal — 
known before 1500,^ was steadily displacing the distaff, witi 
which most medieval spmmng had been done. Ini 502 already 
weavers at Norwich are using wheel-spun as well as rod 
(distaff) spun yarn. Yet though by 1700-50 the wheel may be 
said to have won, and to have completely conquered seSne 
districts, it was a partial and incomplete victory The distaf 
IS found even in East Anglia long after 1 750 Its rival had beer 
encouraged sometimes by olHcial or philantlfropic action 
When poor-hauses came, women and children were set to spir 
See above, p. 1 54. 
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in them. Wheels might, be snppliccl by the chan table alms 
house inmates atiU other deserving persons. In Ganibi'idgc, ir 
the eighteenth century, the much less deserving were coiimiitlec 
by the I'fnivcrsity authorities to a building that came to be 
known as the Spinning House. 

Weaving was still carried on. in Welsh farm-houses and 
Highland crofters’ cots, as a by-employment, long after i '750. In 
southern England not much is hcaid of this. It was certainly of 
no general importance. What was both general and important, 
was the survival of the village weaver— it might be of wool or it 
might be of linen ; the man whose trade of making ‘ household 
cloth’ was, in Elizabethan labour law, open to the humblest 
without apyprenticeship.^ It is clearly contemplated as a general 
thing. From the weaver’s point of view there was no great 
diffeicnce between working up yarn for a consumer and work- 
ing it up foi an employer; and one gets the impression that 
the latter often ousted the former, particularly in the many 
specialised manufacturing regions. It is a point on whic h 
exact knowfedge and genet af conclusions are not iucciy to be 
available . we may know that a clothier paid a weaver so much : 
we are never likely to know whether the weaver put in half of 
his time, or none, in working up Mrs Poyser’s yarn. Wc do 
knotv that even m Mrs Poyser’s day, in the nineteenth Century, 
the ‘customer weaver’, as he was then called, was still familiar 
in Noith Midland England He seems generally to have been 
a linen-weaver at that time, as those ‘websters’ were who were 
so general in Scottish clachans of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries — and one supposes, though recoids are scarce, 
of the sixteenth also — people who, multiplying, became the 
outworking employees of the ‘manufacturers’, or sellers to the 
merchants, of Dunfermline and Dundee. In spite of the 
efforts of the late seventeenth century; in spite of the modest 
achievement that Deloe reported on; woollen weaving, whether 
for the consumer or the market, was a relatively unimportant 
thing even in the Scottish towns. There weie only twenty-six 
websters in Edinburgh itself in 1558, and only thirty in Glasgow 
m®i6o4. 

For the great English industry, the main techmeal points 
must be recalled. Whether a reference to ‘cloths of Worth- 
stead’ in Saeans what were later called worsteds, that is, 
fabrics made of combed wool. Cannot be kiKiwn, but the 
' See above, p 313. 
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filteetuh- aad early sixtcciith-ceiituiy Norw^ich records show 
(.he two liianchcs of the industiy quite distinct. We have ordi- 
nances for the worsted weaveis ol’Norwich, Norfolk, Suffolk and 
Cambiidgc — a comprehensive set ol’iulcs of 1511 — and local 
rules lor Noiwich fullers and other woollen wotkers. The 
worsteds were never fulled or laised; they were dyed, calen- 
dered, i.e. pressed between rollers, and then sheared — to clear 
away loose fibres of wool, not to make a regular nap on the 
cloth, as .shearing (after fulling and raising) did, and does, with 
true ‘woollens’. 

Tl?cre IS a Norwich document of 1564 which says that the 
worsted industry was ‘much decayed’. There had been a heavy 
decline in exports as a result of the rapid growth of the ‘ new 
drapery’, light fabrics of the worsted type, m rising Flemish 
towns such as Armentiercs outside the deadening old-lashioned 
rules of such declining centres of the old high-grade woollen- 
cloth industry as Bi uges and Ypres 

Ti]lrrp)- years after the Norwich lament, Alva went to the 
Netherlands, and soon the emigration of refugee Flemings to 
England set in. They were welcomed l^y Elizabeth’s govern- 
ment and, generally speaking, by the East Anglians TJie term 
‘new drapery’ crossed the water. Vciy shrewdly, the English 
government exempted those who made it horn the apprentice- 
ship rules recently generalised by statute Not until 1594 was 
any inspection and taxation of the new fabrics organised, such 
as had long existed for marketable cloth, under an official 
known as the ‘ulnager’ — ^who did not inspect, but farmed out 
his duties to inspectors. 

Norfolk had never done a great deal of woollen-cloth manu- 
facturing, but Suffolk had In 1 500 it was one of the leading 
counties — as Lavenham and Kersey and the Suffolk churches 
witness. But from late Elizabethan times onwards woollens al- 
most died outin the East and South-East, giving way to worsteds 
and mixed fabiics in Norfolk; dying out in Essex and Suffolk, or 
represented by an industry of worsted type; disappearing 
almost entirely from Kent where in early Tudor times thejf 
had still been important. Defoe thought that there were not 
‘ten clothiers’ left in Kent In Essex the manufacture of bays 
(baize) occupied Colchester, Braintree, Bockijig^ and other 
towns, for which the ‘ whole County, large as it is span. ‘ Bays ’ 
were cheap and*tmfulled, witji a worsted warp of combed wool, 
and a ‘wonl|pn’ weft that gave the loose, hairy surface. In 
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Suffolk Defoe lias^scarcely a wot cl for Lavcuhain; but he found 
grinding poverty and a manufacture of ‘Says and Perpetuanas’ 
at Sudbpryj hard-wearing worsted materials, as one of the 
names implies; and he found the same, with less poverty, at 
Long Melford. Butin East Noilolk he saw ‘a Face of Diligence 
spread over the whole country’, from the ‘vast manufactures 
carried on (in chief) by the Norwich Weavers’. 

Norwich goods were by this time classed as ‘stuffs’. They 
were the light, and very often fine, materials with which the 
calicos competed. They might be all fine worsted, or they might 
have a silk or a cotton weft — the ‘bombazines’ so much used 
by eightce^nth- and early nineteenth-century widows, middle- 
class spinsters, and respectable women not of the first elegance. 

In dealing with the location of the industries, the various 
types of worsted yarn and fabrics must be considered. The 
worsted processes, as originally carried out, are simpler and 
shorter than the woollen. To comb longish wool, spin it into 
a strong firm yarn, and weave it into a fabric that diMifu r'^t 
require further treatment if the wool or the yarn has been 
dyed, is relatively straiglitforwai-d work. It may well have 
been the primitive textile pioccss The yarn need not be woven : 
it may be knitted into stockings, for home use or the maikct. 
Stocking-knitting for market was so widespread in relatively 
backward leglons in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
— the North Yorkshire Dales, for example, 01 the country behind 
Aberdeen — that this suggestion that the worsted processes were 
perhaps older than the woollen processes gams in probability. 

Similarly, the hard, thick worsted material from which 
rain cloaks and working women’s frocks were made was woven 
in many places. In these centuries it was called camlet, one ot 
those ‘trade terms’ stolen from something far more delicate, 
a soft cloth of camel’s hair. Equally widespread, from the 
fourteenth century or earlier, was the making of ‘worsted’ 
coverlets — chalons, sfiglloons. They were not liable to taxation, 
apparently because they were so common Manufacturing 
d,istricts on the decline fall back on these plain worsted fabrics, 
as Suffolk did. Rising districts, like the West Riding, improved 
on them, or turned from rough woollens to fine improved 
worsteds. c 

Widespread as both sections of,lhc industry still were in 1 750, 
they had been more widespread- still in 1 50?). A process of 
concentration had been going on. Kent was not only county 
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from winch clolhicra had almost disappeared, iioi Suffolk the 
only one in which decline was conspicuous.’ By 1725-50 there 
were only remnants of an old clothing industry about Hasle- 
mere, the same at Reading; at Newbury an ancient and 
famous fine-cloth industry, which in Tudor times had main- 
tained Jack o’ Newbury (and perhaps hts legendary factory), 
had been replaced by the inferior making of shalloons — now 
used only for linings. 

West of Newbury, over the Wiltshire border, a traveller 
entered the region in which all through this peiiod the woollen 
industry was a main souice of wealth. Wiltshire, Gloucester 
and Somerset had been the leading producers in 1500 — with 
Suffolk, and already Yorkshire. Suffolk fell away. Yorkshire 
went forward. Wiltshire, Somerset and Gloucester held their 
ground. Salisbury, and all the country round, were busy in 
1725 with fine flannels and ‘Salisbury Whites’, unfinished 
long-cloths for the Levant market. The making of ‘Whiles’ and 
‘I^edlev’ cloths, this ‘richest and most valuable manufacture 
in the World’, extended into North Dorset, around Shaftesbury 
and Sherborne It spread all over East Somerset — Wincanton, 
Frome, Biuton; all over West Wiltshire, from Warminster north 
to Malmcsbuiy, and m Gloucestershire northward on both 
flanks of the Cotswolds to beyond the Stroud valley, and east- 
wards to Cirencester, almost into Oxfordshire at Fairford, and 
well into the shii c at Witney — where blanket-making survives to 
this day. 

Round about the rather widely scattered towns, in which 
the master clothiers generally lived and had their warehouses 
and perhaps their finishing shops — fulling was outside, where 
the power was — the spinning and much of the weaving was done 
in innumerable villages and hamlets in the combes of the hills. 

The excellent local wool had ceased to meet all these needs ; 
from the seventeenth century at latest they were drawing on 
counties so far north as Lincoln and so far east as Kent; some- 
times also on Ireland and, an important development, on Spain. 

Wool-working did not stop south-westward of this woollen 
cloth region it merely changed character. There was a village 
knitting industry in Dorset and on the Soraenset flats in the 
seventeenth century; and though stockings t^re still being 
shipped from Bridgewater to Spain in the eighteenth, the Uade 
was yielding u«der pressure from the stocking- frames of the 
Midlands. Apart from that, there was no trace of decadence 
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in Wesl Somci'scl and Devon, liom Taunton to Exclcr. The 
legion’s activity not in the fine woollen btoadcloth, but 
in lighter and nau'ower fabrics of woistcd, or mixed woollen 
and worsfed, yaiii, like the baize 

Devon had made and expoiled cloth long before i50od By 
1600 or 1650 it had concentrated on the lighter sorts, especially 
serge, one of the fabrics with worsted waip and woollen weft — 
described in 172O as ‘a Woollen cross’d Stuff’ (stuff ccjuals 
'Worsted) The name is another of those tiade terms that 
complicate technical history. It comes fiom wnra, silken. Who 
first said that his serges were silky is not known — probabl/'not 
an Englishman, cci tainly a liar. In any case, they were Devon’s 
pride for a century and a half Defoe arrives at Honiton : ‘ Here 
we see the first of the great Serge Manufacture of Devonshire, 
a Trade Loo great to be described in Miniature. . .which takes 
up this whole County, which is the largest and most populous 
in England, Yorkshire excepted. . .so full of great Towns, and 
those Towns so full of People, and those People so univei^gj^y 
V. employ’d in Trade and Manufactures, that not only it cannot 
be, eciuall’d in England, but perhaps not in Europe ’ A 
journalist’s outburst, but there was occasion for it. So, such 
a man on a ninetecnth-ccntury visit might have written of 
South Lancashire, As to the weekly scigc maikel of Exeter, it 
was ‘very well woitli a iStranger’s seeing, and next to the 
Biigg-Market at Leeds in Yorkshire, is the greatest m England 

Note that by Defoe’s day Iiish wool and Irish yarn were 
coming into Devon through Bidcford and Barnstaple. Ireland 
might not manufacture for export but she might supply the 
‘ universally employ’d ’ men of Devon. 

‘Next to the Brigg-Market at Leeds. ’ There were important 
wool-textile centres between Glouccstershiie and Yorkshire; 
but Yorkshire was the next textile county. Ever since they 
.secured a chaiter in 1462, the Drapers of Shrewsbury had been 
impoitant customeis for tlie rough woollens of Wales They 
employed shearmen and other finisheis. By the reign of 
James I they had acquired for their market a monopoly of 
buying and selling Welsh cloth Naturally Welshmen and 
London clothworkcis fought it There were ups and downs all 
through the St^iart era. But ‘in the middle of the eighteenth 
century the 'Shrewsbury Drapers’ monopoly was still intact’.'^ 

^ See above, p. 158, r> 

2 A H. Dodcl, Tfie Ijidiistnal Revolution in J>forth Wales (|^33), P la 
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They all spoke RHglish in the town, Defoe had said, ‘but on 
a Market Day yon would think you were i!i Wales’ 

Coventry had been a gieat wool-working town m eaily 
Tudor times, a town of many gilds, in which six* capitalist 
clothier Drapets had oversight ol the Weavers and the Fullers, 
But it was one of the towns that was losing ground to the 
country districts between 1525 and 1700, when its wool industry 
was moribund. But it got silk instead, started In 1696 and 
soon flourishing; also watchmaking, started in 1710. No towr» 
in Britain has had so varied an industual history 

There were other midland towns that retained some wool 
manufacture for market after 1700, among them Kidder- 
minster But there had never been much m the* North and 
East Midlands up to Lincolnshire. One pictures that country 
with its regular sprinkling of parish weaveis, customcr-v/eavers, 
of the race that 1 uns m literature fiom Bottom to Silas Marncr 
It was certainly there — in Nottingham and Lincoln — that ‘ the 
ij^p.a.ver ’ survived with the blacksmith and the whcelwnght as 
a village craftsman faithest into the nineteenth century. In 
his last days he generally wove linen. 

No doubt he also survived all through the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuiies in the North Riding of York- 
shire, where what might be called Scottish conditions set in; 
probably also in the East Riding. It was into the West Riding 
that Yoikshire wool-working industry, important long before 
1500, had concentrated and grown. York and Beverley, 
Whitby and Selby, all once ‘clothing’ towns, had fallen into 
the background before 1550; but Leeds, which had its weavers 
and dyers in the thirteenth century — and no doubt earlier — had 
more than taken the place of them all. To its market, held fiist 
on the bridge and then all the way up Briggate, held latteily 
twice a week, came those famous ‘domestic clothiers’, most of 
whom m Defoe’s day brought only one piece of cloth. They were 
small farmer-manufacturers in direct economic descent from 
William Webster, cottar tenant of the lord Eadmund de Lascy 
in 1258. Their speciality was true woollen cloth, generally ‘in 
the white’, i.c. undyed and unfinished. * 

But Yoikshire was not, and never had been, confined to 
the making of that material or to its making^by that famous 
class. Worsteds of some sort had been produceS in medieval 
times, and thure was great ’activity m making finer worsteds, 
especially about Halifax, Troni the late seventeenth century. 
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But the abundance ol’ waler-powei lavourcd the woollen pro- 
cess, with its fulling mills, so that woollens ot one sort oi 
another, generally rather rough and coarse — ‘kerseys’ and 
‘dozens’— n^lominatcd the West Riding trade throughout. That 
the goods were infcnor to those of the West of England was 
admitted in a court of law in 1638, and in 1725, though it 
was claimed that the colour was as good m Yorkshire as in the 
West, it was held that the fabrics were not so fine About the 
»same time, in 1737-8, Sam Hill of Halifax was struggling in 
Yorkshire fashion ‘to outdo all England’, to beat Exeter and 
to beat Norwich, in the making of worsted and pait-worsted 
fabrics ‘I think it now evident’, he was able to write, that 
‘ in spite of fate ’ the industries would come into ‘ these noi thei 11 
Gountrys’.i They came. Yet down to 1 750, in the West Riding 
as a whole, the making of woollens greatly predominated. 

So did the domestic clothiers, immensely in numbers, greatly 
perhaps in output. But a successful working clothier could 
prosper until his main business came to he buying, dlrec^m.g, 
,_and selling. He always had spinning done ‘out’. \V^avmg 
might follow, or he might collect a few men into a small 
‘weaving shop’. Oi the big clothier might develop, as he had 
developed elsewhere, from the merchant of wool or of clolh — 
who got his wool worked up in stages, or Ins cloth made to his 
order. There were certainly big Leeds clothiers under Cromtvcll 
who disliked the competition of the small country men, aimed 
at legislative control, and played an important part in the 
parliamentary and local history of the industry for the next 
half-century. They had fellows at Wakefield. In worsted the 
big man predominated fiom the seventeenth century, when it 
was being so to speak re-acclimatised in Yorkshire. Re- 
acchmatisation cost money as well as pluck. So, in the period 
when the industry was talcing its modern form, ‘the small 
independent clothier never existed in it’.^ We even meet, 
shortly after 1750, forerunners of the later capitalist spinner, 
‘master woolcombers’ who bought wool, combed it, aided by 
journeyman combers, had it spun, and sold the yarn. 

t' 

^ Herbert Heaton, The Torkshire Woollen and Wonted Indwityies (1930), 
p, 270 

^ Uid. p. 207 ^ 
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THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES OF LANCASHIRE 

Like every other region, Lancashire had its rough, local and 
customer ■weaving of flax and hemp and wool before 1500. Its 
woollens were so inferior that tt fell outside the purview of the 
tax-gatherei — with Westmorland, Gumbeiland, Durham and 
Gheshiie. We know how many taxable ‘cloths’ every other 
English county wove yearly late in the fifteenth century, and so 
can grade roughly its manufacturing importance. Sixteenth- 
century Lancashire ‘clothrers’ called themselves ‘cotegers’. 
Thfjy used rough wool or local flax or Irish linen yarn Bigger 
men sold in London and elsewhere what these ‘ cotegers’ made. 
They might do well out of it. In the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries the trade made the fortunes of the Mosley 
and Ghetham families — names notable in Manchester history. 
Some time in Elizabeth’s reign people of their type thought of 
establishing the fustian Industry in England, flrst in East Anglia, 
then in Lancashire. The industiy was well grown on the 
(lT 5 iuirant, and the impulse probably came from or through 
lefugees. For fustian you used cotton, that grew ‘upon little 
shrubs or bushes’ and was ‘brought into tins Kingdome by the 
Turkic Merchants’.^ Things called cottons had been made 
before that, but they were certainly woollen fabrics ; the ver b 
to ‘cotton’ was used to describe a manufacturing process. 

Cotton might Ijc mixed with flax in fustian making. It 
would not be easy for a ‘coteger’ to get. Some mercantile 
person would have to supply it. This no doubt helped the rapid 
growth of the ‘putting out’ system in the new Lancashiie 
industry, capitalists geneially known as mercers or linen- 
drapers buying the raw material from the Tuikey merchants 
in London, and getting it spun and woven locally. 

Lancashire industry was, on the whole, as free as it was 
various — woollens, linens, fustians, and the ‘inkles’ which 
might be of linen or cotton or mixed. Besides the great ‘linen 
drapers’ there -were various grades of middlemen, and not all 
the cottage workers remained peimancntly at that level For 
the reason given, they were most likely so to remain when tfaeir 
material was the imported cotton. There were ‘Manchester 
men’ who moved about selling the finished goods, smaller and 
perhaps more stirring than the great lmen-draj?er«. But as linen 

^ Quoted by {i. P Wadsworth and J dc L Mann, Thi CoUon Trade imil 
Industrial Lancashire, i 6 oo-i‘/So (^31), p 15 
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has. to be calendered, lustian cut and dyed, the man with 
appiopriate instalifUions, or the capual to hho those who had, 
was iu a stiong position. 

Up to ^700 all-cotton goods wcie not much made. Cotton 
yarn was normally a weft to a linen vvaip. But the age of the 
‘ calico chaces’ provoked first, it seems, Spitalfieids then Lanca- 
shire to imitate India. Lancashire had begun cailier with 
lough cotton checks it went on to calico Ibi printing. By 
,1740-50 both trades wete well established side by side with the 
fustians and the inkles. 

CAPITAL IN THE WOOL AND SILK INDUSTRIES 

What a modern wiiter would call the capitalist clothier type, 
the type of which Sam Hill oi Halifax was an eiglileenth- 
century representative, was well established long before 1500, 
as has been seen he remained dominant. The ‘ clothier that 
doth put cloth to making and sale’, the puttcr-out, was 
a recognised member of the highest industrial and comlTicraal 
'• grade of society in Elizabeth’s labour code. He was classed 
with the merchants and the goldsmiths; above textile crafts- 
men whom he might employ — weavers, fiillcrs, dyers, shear- 
men; far above the humble weaveis ol household woollens ; very 
far above the innumerable spinsteis who were not even men- 
tioned in the code — spinning was not a craft; those who span 
were not ‘artificers’, nor did they take ‘apprentices’, the two 
classes from one of winch the Statute of 15B2-3 is generally 
mcknamed. 

These clothiers had long dominated the West Country in- 
dustry, from Wiltshire to Devon Living mostly m the towns, 
they ‘put out’ over the whole adjacent countryside wool, some 
of which they might have bought from great distances thiough 
wool staplers and wool ‘broggers’. The woollen cloth processes 
subsequent to fulling were generally done m the towns — ■ 
raising, shearing, perhaps dyeing. ‘Perhaps’, because until far 
down the seventeenth century a great deal of the best English 
cl(fth was exported ‘white’ to be dyed and finished, in ways 
that would meet the demands of particular continental markets, 
at Antwerp or Amsterdam or Llamburg. This ‘white’ export 
never quite died out, but it became unimportant after the 
decades 1 660-80. 


^ See above, pfC 156-8. 



CapiiahH Clothien: the Silk IndusUy aztg. 

In Dovon the clothiei type was represented in the sixteenth 
century by Peter Blundell (1520-1601) w^io by building up 
a ‘manufactory’ of kersies — that is, getting them made — left, 
when he died a bachelor, £40,000 to education ai*i charity. 
The type did not die with him, if few latei clothiers could rival 
his accunaulation. 

The ‘putting out’ employers continued to dominate the 
East Anglian trade — with their workpeople, or the small masters 
who jobbed for them, ciowded in the towns or scatteied ovei 
the country. So fully occupied were these people, that Defoe 
saicJ> you might have thought Norwich on a week day ‘ a Town 
without Inhabitants’, they being all ‘in their Garrets at their 
Looms, and in their Gombmg-shops, so they call thefn, Twisting 
Mills, and other Work-Houses’. He is in worsted country, 
worsted and silk. 

Direction of the silk industry proper, with its exotic raw 
material, tended to fall into ‘capitalist’ hands It was small 
and hot-house raised, by taxation or prohibition of competing 
impoiTs and by royal patronage. A London tiade almost 
entirely before 1500, its headquarteis icmained in London, 
where the ‘throwsters’, who with a simple mechanism twisted 
together fibres for the warp, weie incorporated m 1629. Rein- 
foiced by Huguenot immigration, the weaving industry became 
more important in the London area, with offshoots in Kent and 
Essex, and for libbons in Coventry. The Norwich district 
became an important consumei. There, Defoe’s ‘Twisting 
Mills ’ were probably twisting silk. Lombe’s great experiment 
of 1719^ eventually took silk throwing to places with easily 
utilised water power, to which in time the manufacture would 
follow. But there was still manual ‘throwing ’in London in 1750 
and Spitalfields was England’s chief weaving centre, the weavers 
working mainly for substantial master-manufacturers, though 
a weaver might occasionally deal with a warehouseman direct. 


THE ENGLISH WOOL INDUSTRIES: THEIR FOREIGN 
MARKETS AND THEIR FORTUNES 

The creation or impi ovement of luxury and munition indus- 
tries — fine paper, silk, glass, cannon, gunpowd^ — was an essen- 
tial aim of Tudor and early Stuart policy. Bu? important as 
the munitionijndustnes were for national independence, the 
‘ See above, p. 236. 
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luxury industiics lor nuLionul culliu'c and ihc wcU'arc of die 
small groups engafed in them, ueilhor set allccted tire wclfaic 
of the countiy at laigc as the fui tunes of the wool industries did 
In the thi« teeiith and fourteenth centuiics Iluetuations in the 
price and export of wool might touch little llock-maslers in 
remote shiics Fiom the mid-fifteenth century, if not earlier, 
similar fluctuations in the demand lor the various wool manu- 
factures, affecting directly the many concenti ated maniifac- 
f-turing areas, might have their repercussions on poor spmneis in 
distant villages. A gieat export industry, always eager to find 
‘vents’ for its goods, the wool manufacluie of the sixteenth^nd 
seventeenth centuries was in the position which the Flemish 
industry hifd held before it- it was dangerously dependent on 
the vicissitudes of international politics. English writers were 
proud of this great industry of theirs The period ends with 
the publication, in 1747, of the Rev. J ohn Smith’s Chiomcon 
Rusticum Commerciale 01 Mmous of Wool, one of the earliest of 
industrial chromcles. But English statesmen, and common men 
up and down, the country, had learnt its dangerous connection 
’ 5(vilh unemployment. At eveiy critical pliase of politico-eco- 
nomic affaiis, phases in which a purely economic cause oc- 
casionally predominates, a political cause much more often, it 
IS the wool industries fiom which illustrations arc taken by the 
statesman, or shouted on behalf of the people. 

If Wolsey’.s international policy interferes with the cloth- 
export to the Low Countries, the ballad-writer cries 

By thee out of scivicc many aic conslraincd 

And course of mcichandisc thou hast le&limncd 

Wlierfoi men sigh and sob. 

And Shakespeare in llemy VIII iccalls those who were then 
‘constrained out of service’, thrown out of work; ‘the clothiers 
all, not able to maintain the many to them ’longing, have put 
off the spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers’. 

Some twenty years ISter the author of the most remarkable 
social pamphlet of the century, A Discourse of the Common Weiil 
of (his Realm of England, notes concisely that ‘when our clothiers 
lack vent over sea, there is great multitude of these clothiers 
idle’. ^ 

When the 'great Sir Thomas Gresham reported to Queen 
Elizabeth early in her reign how, by operating oiirthe exchanges, 
he had been able ‘ by artte and Godfs providence ’ to reduce the 
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burden of interest on loyal bonowings in the Antwerp money 
maiket, his ‘artte’ had consisted in throvvyig the burden on 
to exporters of cloth who were obliged to lake sterling at a 
fictitious value in exchange for their debts in Flemish money. 
There were heavy losses to both merchants and clothiers 
with resultant unemployment. 

A few yeais later (r 1564) Cecil is found actually regretting 
the growth of the clothing industry, for various reasons — of 
which the alleged unruliness ol the ‘ clothing’ population is one. 
I-Ie hanlcered after stable society — steady agilculture, conserva- 
tive ‘Corporate towns — and he had been obliged to face and 
legislate about poverty and unemployment. Quite lightly, he 
saw that this great and always growing industry, ’subject to 
unconti oiled vicissitudes, bred that uncertainty and irregu- 
laiity of life which breed discontent. 

The final struggle with Spam, in control of the Nethcilands, 
made him anxious about ‘this great mallei of the lack ofvenl, 
ryjt onl^ of clothes [cloth] whicli presently [at the moment] is 
the greatest’, It might make Englishmen ‘fall into violence’, 
and m lact, next year, men in Gloucestershire and Wiltshire 
were said to be ready ‘ to mutiny’. The victory of 1588 did not 
cure the evil, foi war with all its economic consequences 
dragged on through that gloomy final decade of the century, in 
which — to deepen the gloom — food prices were abnormally 
high, as a result of bad haivcsls.^ Of military and political 
obstacles to the external ‘vent’ of cloth, statesmen were well 
awate : they did not, so far as is known, note what always hap- 
pens when food is very dear — that the demand, the ‘vent’, for 
clothing falls away Shakespcai e’s picture of Wolsey’s day may 
well have been coloured by peisonal knowledge of the ‘putting 
off’ of ‘spinsters, carders, fullers, weavers’. 

Under James I an economic cause started the trouble. 
Alderman Cockayne, an ambitious business man, said he could 
provide employment by developing the dyeing and finishing 
industries so as to put an end to the ekport of ‘white’ cloth. 
To help him, that expott was prohibited in 1614 Exporters 
and West Country clothiers were furious. The Dutch retaha?ed 
with piohibition and a development of a ‘white’ manufacture 
of their own. The Aldeiman was unable to cairj out his scheme 
in time. By 1620 the export of the Merchant Adventurers was 
barely half whut it bad been before 1614. The thing had to be 
^ See above, p 1O7. 
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abandoned; Inil, in combinalion with oUier eanscs, il stalled 
a trade deprcssiof\ in the early twenties hom which I'ceovci'y 
was slow. Depression was not confined to the West Country. 
There wete accumulations of unsold fiicze and ‘cottons’ and 
baizc at Manchestci’j in 1622, which might have been sold ‘if 
the maiket tvere not so bad’ 

Civil War was inevitably dislocating, and the King did what 
he could to humble rebellious London by stopping the free 
movement of cloth to it — the great centre of export There was 
much distress and actual emigration of unemployed weavers 
to the Netherlands, 

Oliver’s Dutch and Spanish wars did no good to the staple 
industry. 'Besides, bread was again dear. On the eve of the 
Restoration there was a crescendo of complaints about de- 
pression in It. The Yorkshiremen said that their trade was 
‘dead by reason of the wars with Spam’. No doubt them was 
some overstatement on political grounds; but ‘there can be 
little doubt that the crisis was a serious onc’^ — and not raiigh 
doubt that it helped the King to enjoy his own again after 
‘Protector and Rump had pul us in a dump’. 

The later Stuart and the eaily Hanoverian parliaments took 
every care of the great industry — with their vicious attack on 
Ireland, their law about woollen shrouds, and their Calico Act. 
Yet it had its crises, now mainly connected with newer and more 
remote trades — especially the great Mediterranean tiade of the 
Levant Company.^ The East India market had proved dis- 
appointihg . the Hindu was no great consumer of cloth. It was 
partly in hope of finding another ‘vent’ that the Company 
pushed on to China — again with indilfercnt success. But tech- 
nique had improved Though Alderman Cockayne failed, his 
successors mastered their crafts, so that the export of cloth 
‘white’ fell away New markets had been opened out. The 
Russians, unlike the Hindus, liked fine stcut cloth. The Han- 
sards, pushed out of their Steelyard under Elizabeth, had been 
obliged, after long strCiggles, to recognise the monopoly of the 
ei^ort of cloth to all points between the Somme and the Skaw 
given to the Merchant Adventurers by charter in 1564 The 
Adventurers were invited to Hamburg and given ‘magnificent’ 
privileges therein 16 ii. Germany’s ruin in the Thirty Years’ 
War (1618-48) made her a poor market but left the English in 

r W. R Scott, Joint-stock Companies, vol. i (igif), p. 361. 

For the new trades, see below, pp. a6a-4. 
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a very strong position when she recovered. In Hambui g they 
had not only their own church but then own parish, from which 
they could feed inner Germany with cloth, they came to be 
known later as the Hambuig Company. , 

Then theie were the Plantations with their growing demand. 
Excellent markets for the lighter goods of East Anglia and 
Devon were available in the Peninsula and round the Mediter- 
ranean. Spanish nuns learnt to wear heretical fabrics. When 
Defoe travelled and John Smith wrote, the industries, in all 
their blanches, had never been stionger at home 01 abroad. 
No Hbme manufactuie was in importance comparable Abioad, 
Bruges and Ghent and Ypres had been sleeping for centuiies. 
The Dutch were excellent workmen, but not to b6 feared in 
general competition. So when, in 1757, John Dyer celebrated 
the industries in his poem The Fleece, he was justified in making 
that fleece golden. 

GILDS AND APPRENTICESHIP 

Mining and quarrying and smelting, and eveiy form of trans- 
port work, had always lain outside the authority and jurisdic- 
tion of urban gilds and companies . only at one spot in Western 
Europe was there even a coal-miners’ gild, at Lidge where, by 
a geological accident, the pits were inside the town boundaries. 
Masons, when localised, might belong to a company; but most 
of them were not localised. Water-power had been a solvent 
of gild-power from the days of the first i iiral fulling inllll There 
had been gilds enough in the iron-working trades; but, as it 
happened, the great developments of the seventeenth century 
took place outside those towns where they were numerous It 
was not in or even about York, with its ten specialised gilds of 
ironworkers,^ that the trades expanded. Although they ex- 
panded not far from Coventry, whose smiths’ fraternity had 
some Indus tiial rules in 1540 — besides many social and fraternal 
rules — Coventry did not become their centre. Nor did Ludlow 
whose ‘hammermen’ got a chaiter in 15 ii. There were also 
organised crafts at Walsall, about which little is yet known. But 
it is certain that neither in Birmingham nor at Wolverhampton, 
nor in the villages and on the heaths where nailer|’ cottages stood, 
was there any organised local regulation of industry — and no 
more observanse of national” regulations than was convenient. 

* See*above, p. 143. 
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Manchcslcr, with the oiganisation only of n village, could 
not have had gilc).;! or companies even il'it had wanted them. 
On the other hand, at Leeds an attempt was made, late in the 
seventeenth century, to establish company control and mono- 
poly in the sole section of the wool-woiking industries which, by 
that time, was still within the cflcctive lange of any town 
authority — cloth-working. The Clothworkers of London were 
still a powerful corpoi ation. Leeds wanted a similar body But 
1661 was late for a start. The Clothworkers’ ‘Guild or Fra- 
ternity’ was both created and controlled by the coiporation of 
the town. We hear, in 1 690, of the Leeds Clothworkers trying 
to stop cloth from leaving the West Riding bclore it had been 
dyed and dressed; they wanted the business We do not hear 
that they succeeded. By 1720 the corporation is complaining 
that, ‘by a long disuse and falluie’, the Company’s rules arc 
become dead letters Five years later general supervision of the 
broadcloth industry is transferred — with how much success 
has yet to be discussed^ — to the J.P.’s, a final recognition thji 
the industiy was a county, a regional, not a mere urb'an con- 
cern. So It was in all its branches, and in every county of the 
many in which they were practised. 

LFrban gilds and companies had certainly been ItiL by the 
legislation of Edward VTs reign that ‘nationalised’ their many 
‘supeistidous’ endowments. This legislation killed the purely 
religious gild and undermined the social gild whose main 
activities, as set out m its rules, were ‘superstitious’ — masses 
and professions and the keeping of saints’ days. Legislators 
took care not to condemn, or as they supposed endanger, the 
economic activities of traders’ or craftsmen’s companies ; but 
this confiscation of propet ty in uncertain times must have done 
them injury. The strong London Companies, composed of or 
dominated by mercantile capilalisLs, came through better than 
others. Mercers, Drapers, Goldsmiths, Clothworkers arc full of 
important men in Elizabethan times. Not necessarily impor- 
tant mercers, drapers, and the rest, since the custom of London 
had always allowed freemen of one Company to practise the 
trdde of another — or no trade at all.^ The twelve Great 
Companies formed a sort of municipal plutocracy that supplied 
the Lord Mayo^rs and directed City policy. 

Companies’ below them, still full of actual craftsmen or 
craftsmen-shopkeepers, were greatly weakened m their ad- 
1 See below, pp. 202-3.. ‘ Sec above, pp ^laS-y. 
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ministration of trade discipline by the incessant giowth of 
London. Their own apprentices, ‘foreign^’ tradesmen from 
other towns, illegal unapprenticed men, all could so easily set 
up in the suburbs out of the reach of wardens aijd search. 
Search for ‘falsely made’ goods became harder, though, 
partly as a lesult of measures taken after 1550 to overcome 
the suburban difficulty, goods were still sometimes destioyed 
in London because they were ill-made, even in the early 
nineteenth century. 

Outside London, there is a marked tendency in late Eliza- 
betl?an and early Stuart times towards amalgamation of 
companies, a movement the cause and results of which are 
not easy to determine precisely but may be suggested. Amal- 
gamation was not new in seveial towns before 1500 companies 
with no special trade connections had been amalgamated for 
financial reasons — being loo poor to pay for their share of the 
town pageant, generally. The practice grows. At Northampton 
^ 157^ seven trading ‘crafts’ are lumped together. A year 
later at Ipswich a senes of amalgamations icsults in four, but 
only four, general companies each containing a number of 
tiades. At Hull in 1598 a most miscellaneous group of tiadcs, 
including plumbers, musicians and basket-makers, aie all 
absorbed into the respectable company of the goldsmiths. 
This sort of thing had been anticipated in the 1511 chaiter of 
the Hammermen of Ludlow; for besides smiths, ironmongers, 
pewterers and armourers the Company admitted coopers, 
masons and others. Norwich, a city in which spccialteed trade 
organisations had never been much encouraged, grouped all 
that had been permitted into twelve ‘grand companies’ m 
1622. When Leeds made its belated and unsuccessful elTort to 
organise companies after the Restoration, it grouped several 
distinct crafts under the Glothworkers; several more into 
a company for the building trades; put the glaziers irr with 
iroruuongers and ‘hammermen’; made a small company of 
shopkeepers; and left only the cordwafners and the tailors as 
single-trade companies. It is possible that in 1661 cordwainer 
had become only a trade name for leather-worker. Leeds l&ng 
remained a leather-working town. On the evidence available 
there is no reason to think that these diffcrent^companies were 
much more efTectivc than that of the GlothworkVs, 

Nor is them reason to think that these omnibus companies 
could exercise effectively that supervision over materials. 
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methods of work, wni'king hours, :ind (lu; tju.ilUy ol the output, 
at which the specialised gild liad aimed - with how much 
success we arc never sure The 'goldsmiths' of Hull could 
hatdly be^ expert plunibeis, though they may have hacked the 
expert opinion ol' their plumbing inembcis: we do not know 
that they did. That a Ludlow pewteier would be a good judge 
of mason’s work is unlikely; and in any case ‘.seaich’ was on 
a decline even in specialised coinjiauics. The Courts wete 
^against too much economic inteiference; from Jame.s Ls day 
they held that the Common Law stood for freedom. 

What the omnibus type could do was to exclude outsiders 
from Its constituent trades and eiifoice apprenticeship in all 
Exclusion Was haid or easy m proportion to the size of the 
town and the trade. The enfoi cement of appi entice.sliip was 
easy, because all skilled tiades need something of the kind 
and because the law of : 563 pul the Justices of the Peace behind 
the coercive power of a company. Indeed, there is no douln 
that the law of 1 5S3 was only a true success when one or bolji 
of (hose two things were present, lecimical need ancT an in- 
'■ terested company. On the face of it the law covered every kind 
of employment, but it was never so applied. You could be 
apprenticed to husbandry — ^Init the evidence shows that only 
two cla.sscs of people wore: pauper children whom the Justices 
apprenticed out, like the Lincolnshire poacher in the ballad who 
was bound to serve a master seven year; and a few, occasionally 
met with, who resemble the modern farm pupil. Yeomen and 
husbandihen’s sons picked up knowledge from father. 

Outside agvicultuie, the view soon prevailed that apprentice- 
ship was not needed for an unskillecl job. In 1600 the couits 
I uled that a costermonger need not have served an apprcnticc- 
slup — ‘because his art was in the selling of apples, which 
required no skill ’ . So, the commentator adds, ‘ an husbandman, 
tankard-bearer, brickmaker, porter, miller and such like’ are 
outside the law, for the same reason. Was it, at bottom, 
because there had nevCr been a company of husbandmen or 
millers As classes they are not exactly unskilled. The original 
law'^'lcft the custom of London untouched . there was no need 
for a freeman of the City to serve seven more years, like Jacob, 
if he wished to,.,change his trade. Before 1600 the Court of 
King’s Bench "had applied this generally — a man who had been 
apprenticed to any trade named' in the Act might practise 
any other. 
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Naming in the Act became impoitant, with a characteristic 
lawyei s’ respect for the letter of the law . thcjAct spoke of trades 
‘now used or occupied within the Realm’, and it began to be 
held that new trades, new to England since 1563, la-j^outside it. 
No doubt there was regular apprenticeship in new skilled trades. 
Many of them got companies chattered to enforce this and 
other ‘gild’ rules during the seventeenth century — Spectacle- 
makers, Coach-makers, Gun-makers in London — but the law 
was interpreted so as to rendet this optional. 

There were also local prejudice and local independence to 
be considered. People who, like some Yorkshire petitioners of 
1 640, coolly stated that certain important clauses, of the Act 
of 1563 were ‘never observed. . in the said countie, nor can be’ 
were not likely to enforce the apprenticeship clause except 
when it suited them. 

Companies could enforce it in their own way. By tradition, 
a freeman’s son could become free of a company by patrimony, 
Uy beiqg a son. Probably, whei e there was much to Ije learnt 
and when he wished to maintain paternal discipline, the gold- 
smith or ironmonger father, still more probably the butcher or 
carpenter, might requiie his son to serve his time; but the 
law did not requiie it. There was nothing in the law to pi event 
an ambitious Cordwainer’s son from taking up his freedom by 
patiimony and then setting up as a wine merchant with the 
Vintners There was in London the steadily growing group of 
people who might lie Meicers or Fletchers because thqr fathers 
were, and might themselves be lawyers or idlers or politicians. 
All through this period men were entering the greater London 
Companies by redemption, paying their way in, without any 
necessary intention of practising the trade. Under Charles II 
Francis Millington, an early member of the Hudson’s Bay 
Gomparty, was a Draper He may have dealt in cloth — we do 
not knoftf — but his main business was that of a farmer of the 
taxes : he was what would to-day be called a financier. As for 
heredity,, the Socialist Chancellor of the Exchequer^ is an 
herediiary-Drapei to-day. « 

The .early Stuarts, with their relatively backward Scottish 
econoniic antecedents and their paternal views of a well- 
ordered society, were favourable to strict corr^iauy organisa- 
tion. Besides authorising Lojidon Companies for new trades 
when these rosd' to significance, a.s Elizabeth had bclore them, 
At the time of writing, Dr Hugh Dalton 
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they favoured the specialisation out from existing Companies of 
groups nominally xuider them who were developing new pro- 
cesses. Haberdashers had sold imported felt for hats. Some 
aliens carrfs under Henry VIII and made it. After a long fight 
they got a separate charter of incorporation in 1604, Similarly 
the Glock-maker.s were, very reasonably, taken fi oni the control 
of the Blacksmiths in 1631. From the Blacksmiths also the 
Gunmakers broke away; the Tinplate-woikers from the 
'Ironmongers. And there were others. 

These, however, are hardly instances of working craftsmen 
getting free of the control of such dealers’ Companies a^’^the 
Haberdasheis and the Ironmongers. Felt-making is more 
indusliial than habei dashing, but clockmaking is not more 
industrial than blacksniithing. However that may be, it is 
certain that no new Company was chartered unless some of its 
leaders were men of some substance : a charter was never cheap. 
How much a leading early master clock- or gun-maker M'orked 
with his hands we do not know. Perhaps a good deal. Probably: 
he worked when young and directed when older, as men have 
done since 111 many similar trades. The fight was for control, by 
comparatively small masters no doubt, of their own specialities 
which they understood; not a fight of' labour’ against ‘capital’. 
But it is fair to Kings James I and Charles 1 to add that their 
governments more than once showed a genuine care for the 
interests of ‘labour’. 

The difficulty which the London Companies had faced before 
1550, when attempting to control a whole range of growing 
suburbs from their old monopoly aiea — the City within the 
walls, plus four wards without — was met by giving the new 
Elizabethan and Stuart Companies a wider jurisdiction, and 
by widening the area under those old Companies who asked 
for it when charters were renewed On those occasions such 
widemng was almost invariable Early charters of that type 
might formally cover Southwark or Westminster; but even 
under Elizabeth the simple device was hit on of giving a mono- 
poly radius — two miles, or four, from London Stone In the 
seventeenth century the radius might be extended to seven 
miles, or even ten. But could the Poulterers really control the 
area fourleep miles across that Charles II gave them^ And 
what of the poultry dealer at seven miles one furlong? 

The maximum area of control was given,'i nominally, by 
James I when he incorporated the shipwrights of Rotherhithe 
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m 1605 as the Shipwrights’ Company of England. They were 
given power to imprison Wapping wrighls i^vho were actually 
freemen of London; but there is no othei ‘ evidence that ‘of 
England’ was more than a flourish. Their economic position is 
made clear by certain episodes m their seventeenth-century 
history. Under Ghailes I, the calkers who worked for them 
asked to be made a distinct coiporation. (There had been 
master calkers and ‘meane’ calkers before 1500 The Star 
Chamber would not go so far; but it did instruct the Ship- 
wrights to give the calkers a seat or two on their governing body. 
Sawders tried to secure incorporation in 1 670 : they woiked for 
shipwrights, joiners and carpenters, their wages being set by 
the Carpenters. Their attempt failed. Much later, in 1704, 
a desire for incorpoiation is stirring among the working ship- 
wrights. Here ‘capital’ and ‘labour’ are clear to sight, and 
subcontract too, by the master calkers and perhaps by master 
sawyers With the eighteenth century the Company remains 
Stupwri^jlits; but its leaders are called shipbuildeis. 

There were still a few charteis of incorporation issued to 
Companies ‘on the make’ after 1660 — the Fanmakers’ is of 
1 709 — but the chartering age is really over with Charles II, and 
one of those charters is to a very ancient trade which looks odd 
as a Corporation, the Fishermen of 1687. The Fanmakers 
raised the total to ninety, of which more than half (forty-nine) 
had been chartered since 1550 — new trades, or old ones finally 
given rank. But the spirit of the times was swinging against 
them There is a note in the Privy Council records of lEibg that 
the Elizabethan apprentice law had ‘ been by most of the judges 
looked upon as inconvenient to trade and. . inventions’. 
About 1 700 more than one legal decision declared seven years’ 
practice of a trade as good as an apprenticeship. 

The system had been shaken when Oliver’s government 
suspended apprenticeship law to help demobilised soldiers into 
industry. It was undermined in Town — towns were quite 
secondary, and it had never meant much in country districts — 
by the Great Fire. That ancient Companies lost their halls d^d 
not make much difference. Some housed dead trades — 
Girdlers, Bowyers, Fletchers; few had much direct economic 
significance for live ones. What mattered was ^he suspension 
for seven yeais of all rules against ‘foieigneis’ in ail the building 
trades, a group Vhich had been in. a position to light against 
^ See above, p. 13.}. 
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‘ illegal ’ men, or at least, -when active, to convict them of ‘ lalse 
v/ork’ if they got tin. The exact situation is revealed by a ic- 
quest of the Carpenters that, if ‘foi'cigncrs’ were admitted, it 
should bd only as journeymen not as master wmkmen or under- 
takers [contractois ] . One secs what sort of men dominated the 
Carpenters. But Parliament pul them aside, ciaftsmen who 
immigrated to help rebuild London were to enjoy all privileges 
of freemen of the City. 

The dislocation of the Fire left many London crafts short- 
handed besides the building tiades, just as the Civil War 
with its social unrest had interfered everywhere with that 
society of .order and privilege at which the early Stuarts had 
aimed. By 1670 theie were ‘illegal men’ in every town of 
England and in every trade No doubt small, compact, skilled 
London crafts, fanmakers or clock-makei s, could carry on in 
much the old way: it suited their conditions. But there were 
general complaints of the breakdown of apprenticeship. Y oung 
men, the complainants said, were marrying too early,^becau»e 
the disciplinary apprenticeship indenture, with its ‘ fornication 
he shall not commit, matrimony he shall not contract’, now 
bound so few of them up to the age of twenty-four. 

It had never bound the unskilled, the miners, the nailers, 
the caiters and bargemen, the average agricultural labourers, 
the husbandmen’s children, the Yorkshire chikhen who, to 
Defoe’s gieat admiration, were picking up some childish textile 
skill fro^ four or five years of age : in short the very great 
majority of those who in England and Wales did manual work. 
If the Thames and London had their Companies of Watermen 
and Poiters, the other rivers and towns of England had not. 
Among such people, the occasional company fighting for 
a privileged position was an anomaly; and by 1750 sturdy 
Irishmen w''ere coming to London to carry the sedan-chairs. 

' TRADE CLUBS 

fijicre had been evidence of some class consciousness, as 
opposed to what might be called craft consciousness, far back 
in the history of the compames and gilds. Where small masters 
— calkers fof instance, or sawyers — worked for strong employers 
they would easily acquire the wage-earner’s point of view and 
begin to identify their interests '^ilh those of apprenticed or 
unappi enticed journeymen. Late in the seventeenth century 



this comes to light in widespread evidence ol’ clubs and 
organisations which soon arouse the suspicions of Pailiament. 
Mr Pepys once attended a carpenters’ ‘^fearly club’ which 
was obviously not a meeting of the Woi shipful Company of 
Carpenters. Clubs among the London feltmakers of the 1690’s 
have all the characteristics of trade unions Before 1726, when 
Parliament legislated against ‘unlawful clubs and societies’ 
among wool workers in the highly capitalistic West Country, 
similar associations have been traced among wheelwrights and 
tailors. As labour becomes more mobile, the tramping card, to 
intr<s»duce a man m a new town, and the house of call where he 
can present it and learn the local prospects, begin to appear 
faintly. In Sheffield, an immobile place, many clmbs, ‘osten- 
sibly friendly societies’, are reported on with suspicion in 1721. 
A Newcastle shoemakers’ society of 1 719 has its sick and funeral 
benefits and may well have discussed over its beer the prices 
to be charged for cobbling; we are here among small masteis 
who in effect are jobbing workmen. Later, a woolcombers’ 
club coTnes to light: by 1800 it was very strong. Next, a book 
of agreed silk-wcavers’ wage rates in Spitalfields, apparently 
the result of some sort of collective bargain And in 1749 
Parliament, growing more suspicious, extends its law against 
clubs in wool to cover the silk, flax, iron, leather, and some other 
trades. But did that kill the club at the Bricklayers’ Arms or 
the Six Jolly Fellowship Porters? Nothing suggests it. Law in 
the eighteenth century relied for its enfoi cement on the ‘ common 
informer’. In Sheffield, among other places, his car»er might 
be a dangerous one. 
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Trading Companies, Finance and 
Public Policy 

REGULATED AND JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES 

It was in the last decade of the seventeenth centuiy, whejt the 
company that had grown out of the gild was moribund as an 
economic rorce of national importance, that, in a boom of 
investment in anothei sort of company, ‘all the modern 
organisation of the stock exchange (but in a primitive form) ’ 
was at work in London In that boom the Bank of England and 
the Banlc of Scotland were both horn, with many other shorter- 
lived jomt-stock companies 

The roots of the joint-stock company ran back behind tire 
sixteenth century, in which it first appears. It had links with 
the gild: merchant gilds and other gilds had sometimes made 
collective purchases — acted as buying units as the joint-stock 
company would. When incorporate, a company could hold 
property; it had its seal ^ Companies handed on to the joint- 
stock company an aiming at monopoly and, for a lime, the 
practice of apprenticeship The joint stock was anticipated in 
the Italian societates, which traded as units, and into which 
investors other than the main paitners put money. It was 
anticipated also by the joint ventures of medieval merchants, 
and by the practice in England of owning ships and mines in 
fractions, halves and eigliths and up to sixty-fourths The first 
English chartered company Lading on a joint stock, the 
Muscovy Company, which had essayed the dangerous voyage 
to the White Sea in 1553, was so arranged as a matter of con- 
venience and safety. The iisks were too great for any few in- 
dividuals; so a fairly large group agreed to risk each so much, 
to eake a share. 

Had the ventuie not been novel and dangerous, the natural 
thing at the time would have been to organise these Muscovy 
Adventurers ©n^the lines of the existing Merchant Adventurers, 
that is, as what was called laten a regulated ^company. The 

ffk 

^ See above, p. 144. 
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regulated company was a gild for foreign trade. It aimed at 
a monopoly aica— the Somme to the Ska.w m the case of the 
Adventurers — as Grocers aimed at a monopoly of ‘grocery’. It 
made rules about admission and trading, as they did. Inevit- 
ably it ‘stinted’ the ships that it hired, that is, assfgned space 
in them to its membeis. The fleets and sailings it had to control 
if its authority was to remain real : a member’s ship could not 
be allowed to slip out ahead of the market to an unknown 
destination. But, subject to the rules, each member shipped 
his own goods at his personal risk and foi his private profit. " 
The story of the Muscovy Company is fascinating. There 
was tragedy on the first expedition, death in the frozen North. 
Later the Company’s great agent, Anthony Jenkinson, visited 
the Czar— the Teriible Czar — m Moscow and went on to 
argue theology with the Shah in Kazvm During a short 
period, between 1566 and 1581, the Company brought Asia- 
tic luxuries to England by that roundabout route — Peisia, the 
Caspian, the Volga, the Northern Dwina, the White Sea. But 
its caJeer was uncertain. By 1604 critics were complaining 
that its membership was only about ‘eight-score’; and that 
fifteen directors ‘managed the whole trade’. 

Asiatic luxuries were moie accessible to the Levant Company, 
the Tiiikey Mci chants, who, .starting with a joint slock in 1581, 
settled down later into the ‘legulated’ type as their members 
learnt to take the whole risk of voyages on what became the 
well known and faiily safe route to Smyrna, There was a con- 
troversy in Elizabethan times as between tiading ^-ompanies, 
normally thought of as monopolistic and regulated, and the 
free privateering ‘merchant’ of which Hawkins was a type. 
Walsingham leant towards freedom. So did the parliamentary 
Clitics of all monopolies m Elizabeth’s last years. Cecil, a moie 
authoritarian type, relied on the conservative monopoly-minded 
Londoners, in whose interest he reorganised Baltic trade under 
a regulated Eastland Company in 1579 
From among the Turkey Merchants, who had received 
reports from the first English travellers in India, a group of 
a hundred and one ‘adventurers’ with fifteen ‘ committees or 
directOfs’ prayed for a charter to trade to the East Indies in 
1599. Next year they got it — ^thc freemen of the new Company 
then numbering two hundred and eighteen asid their ‘com- 
mittees’ twejjty-ibur They were given the right to organise 
four voyages to the EasCi paying no export customs on their 
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cai-goes, and to take bullion out of the realra ; for though men 
hoped to find a ‘vent’ for Biitish goodf., they knew that since 
Roman times the sfices and silks of the East had seldom been 
exchanged for anything but treasuic. 

The Gh 5 ,rter said nothing about a joint stock; but it was 
evidently necessary. For tlie early voyages one was raised 
among the freemen. The original dividend was what the word 
suggests, return to the subscribers of the capital put in plus 
an appropriate shaie of any profits made on the voyage. You 
Sivided up. Then, with very complex accounting, freemen 
began to leave their money, or some of it, in with the Company 
foi the next voyage. A ‘general stock’ grew up. But it was not 
until a NeWrGeneral Stock was established, after the Company 
had managed — ^with difficulty— to get its Charter lenewed 
under Cromwell in 1657, that its finance took a completely 
modern foim. From 1661 an annual dividend was declared 
from the annual profits, and — even more important — if a man 
bought a share, he bought freedom of the Company 

A patent granted to the new Africa Company m the previous' 
-year had recognised the convenience of this easy transfera- 
bility. Before 1661 an East India freeman who wanted to sell 
out had to find a freeman buyei or ai range for the buyer to 
become a freeman. 

The joint-stock principle had already been applied to the 
extractive and mctalluigical industries with the Mines Royal 
and Mineral and Battery Works.^ Their financial history is 
complicated and not important. Neither had the great future of 
the East India Company. Bui the Mineral and Battery had one 
uncommonly ‘modern’ feature It was what to-day would he 
called an integrated concern or, had it been built up of several, 
a vertical combination. It raised raw material; it smelted; it 
had ‘ battery works ’ at London and in Nottinghamshire, a wire- 
drawing null at Tintern. Had it been as well managed as it 
was designed its story might have been different. But it was 
not easy to run such a, dispersed concern effectively under 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century conditions of news and 
transport 

Only the Grown could create corporations ; but groups* might 
combine in various ventures or in owning fractions of ships 
without ever asling for a charter of incorporation. They 
adopted the modern style ‘A B. and Company’^ We hear of 
’ See above, p ^34. 
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Samuel Vassall aud Company, Samuel LemoU and Company, 
both in ihc Alrican trade; of John jervase, Molyns, Richardson 
and Company, who owned the mills whick supplied Oliver’s 
government with gunpowdei; and of many others. 

Company history under the early Stuarts is closely connected 
with that ol monopolies Those who tiled for a patent of mono- 
poly were normally groups who, in the event of success, might 
ask foi a regular charter of incorporation They called them- 
selves ‘societies’, as the old Italians had The salt monopoly, 
two soap-making enterprises, and a fishety enterprise all used 
thisiwdcscription. Among them, the Soapers of Westminster 
were very nearly a joint-stock company, though not quite, 
capital was owned by individuals who sold to the Company at 
a fixed price and the Company divided the profit among all its 
members. Compames of adventurers with shares were very 
common — the Earl of Bedford’s draining adventurers,^ or the 
twenty-nine adventurers who, headed by Sir Hugh Middleton 
and getting half their capital from the King, had bi ought the 
water dS the New River into tlieir reservoir at Islington in 1613. 

The Monopolies Act of 1624, which ended the early phase - 
of royal monopoly experiments, is of the gieatest importance 
in general economic history. By allowing monopoly for inven- 
tions for a limited number of years, it has been called ‘ the first 
national patent law which contains all essentials’ ; some foieign 
scholars have seen in it the base of England’s later technical 
progress. In the history of compames, its exceptions to the 
general rule against monopoly are its most important part. 
These included all chartered corporations, such as the East 
India Company was and the Bank of England would be. They 
included what to-day would be called the mumtions industries, 
for the safeguarding ol the nation’s body, and printing, for the 
control of its mind. This last aUowed a monopoly of Bible 
printing to continue which continues still — in the hands of the 
two ancient Universities and the King’s piinters. Monopolies 
were also allowed for glass-making, tavern-licensing, and to 
the tiostmen of Newcastle. 

These last were not a joint-stock company, but they antici- 
pated psiicies of which some such companies have since been 
accused They were fieemen of Newcastle who had got from 
Qiieen Elizabeth in 1600 a monopoly of the co^ trade from the 
Tyne, in returs,} for accepting a tax of ir, per chaldron (about 
^ See 3 bove, pp 196-7. 
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40 cwt ) on all coal shipped coastwise ('flic Queen’s advisers 
had noted this new and growing possibility of levenuc.) The 
inner ring of the Blostmcn, ‘the Lords of Goal’, had a lease of 
Crown coal measuies, enough ‘pails’ (shares) in the bigger 
Tyneside collieries to dominate them; and enougli control of 
the keels and waggons to exploit their monopoly and sc[ueeze 
out the weaker ‘Hostmen’. At one time they practised a 
‘limitation of the vend’, i.c. sale, of coal to keep prices up, 
^just as De Beers does to-day with diamonds But demand for 
coal was so good that this was not a permanent necessity or 
temptation m 

Companies, whether chartered, joint-slock, regulated, or 
informal, -were not usually prosperous between 1625 and the 
Civil Wai. The Merchant Adventurers were suffering fiom the 
backwash of the depression of the twenties,’- the East India from 
the licensing of an informal unchartered intruder on their 
monopoly by King Charles in 1635, Its name was Courten’s 
Association, 

Perhaps it was this depression that led to some faiift begin- 
' nings of limited liability. The Fishery Society had made losses 
in 1 633-4 Asking for more capital, it pioraiscd that this should 
not be liable for the old deficit. The Mosquito Islands Company 
promised all subscribers of ,((1000 that no lurthcr calls would 
be made on them in any event Normally, in all sorts of tt ading 
partnei ships liability was absolutely unlimited 
The U'oubles of the lorties weie not favourable cither to 
foreign ^rade or to ‘company promotion’ But insecurity 
favoui ed one group of business men, the goldsmiths Merchants 
of vaiious sorts, with the notaries who found money for mort- 
gages andmortgagesfoi inoncy,had done some kinds of banking 
work long befoic; but it was fiom among the goldsmiths that 
the regular private bankers of London finally emerged between 
1640 and 1675 When King Charles closed the Mint in 1640 
and seized the bullion, treasure found its way into goldsmiths’ 
strong rooms for safety. They kept it at call as ‘running cash’ 
(our cm rent account) and found they could afford to pay 
intlSrest on it. Until it was wanted, they could lend it out or buy 
(discount) bills of exchange. A scries of these — i»3ry, three 
months’ bills— jidue for payment one after another, provided 
a steady inflffw of cash to meet depositors’ demands. The gold- 
smiths then began to give people their prom^es to pay, the 
’ See above, pp^gji-a 
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liTst bank nolcs; and people often wiote nolcs telling the gold- 
smith banker to pay, the early cheque, of which a I'emple note 
to Mr Farrington was a forcrunneid So by >11675-80 what came 
10 be considered the classical functions of a bankci — deposit, 
discount, note issue — ^were all being performed in London. Ten 
years befoie 1675 Mr Pepys had been gruriibling at the 
Admiralty’s dependence on ‘these bankets’, men who had 
done well out of the troubles. 

Public ‘banks’, of very different kinds, had long existed 
in Italy; and since 1609 the Bank of Amsterdam had been 
a stmnding illustration to Englishmen of their uses That Bank 
neithei discounted bills nor issued notes, it merely kept every- 
one’s money, credited commercial customers who were paid in 
a bewildering variety of currencies with their full value in 
Dutch money, and transferred funds from one customer’s 
account to another as instructed la England, men were 
discussing the case for some public bank during’ the Civil War; 
^a great deal in the ferment of notions about government and 
econofhics that followed it; and again in the seventies and 
eighties, after Charles IPs ‘Stop of the Exchequer’ in 1672 had' 
broken two or three of the leading goldsmith bankers The 
Crown did not lepudiate its debts: it merely said it must defer 
repayment of some of its debts as they fell due, and defer 
paying tlie interest. But they Irad oveilcnt to it so heavily I hat 
this was enough Their fall increased the need for somelhmg 
safe, with some kind of guarantee for its safety. Various pro- 
posals and experiments came to nothing until tin Bank of 
England was founded twenty-two years later 

All companies went through rough water between 1643 and 
1660 The East India nearly lost its monopoly, but Oliver 
decided that there were political reasons for retaining it- the 
Company stood for England in the East as no casual, free- 
trading, perhaps dishonest group of merchants could To help 
It, and the African and the Fishery companies, an Act of 1662 
relieved shareholder.?, m case of company losses, of all liability 
beyond the full nominal value of their shares They were not 
to be bankrupted and sold up foi their directors’ folly “"The 
Fishcry^Company died. The African brought gold for the 
‘guineas’; went through crises and reorganiSey;ions ; practically 
failed; and was handing over to a new comp?iny without a 
monopoly in 1750 But ihf= Hudson’s Bay, chartered in 1670, 
^ See above, p. 193- ^ See below, pp. 272-4. 
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has outlived the East India and, as a private corpoiation, even 
the Bank oi England. Started by an advcntuioas group of 
Gavaher imperialists who weic advised by two Ficiich Cana- 
dians who had fallen out with then own people, it had hopes of 
finding a loute from the Bay into the South Seas. Its charter 
gave it most of what is now the interior ol the Dominion, of 
which no one knew the geography, but its early trade con- 
sisted mainly in exchanging ‘gunns’ and hatchets for beaver 
skins with Indians living round the Bay A ‘full share’ m the 
Company was /^Boo, but as each /^loo gave a vote, that came 
to be the working unit. No dividend was paid for fourteen 
years. Shoitagcs of cash were met by ‘adventurers’, as they 
were still called, lending to the Company at fixed interest, an 
anticipation of the modern fixed-interest debenture issued in 
similar circumstances. A very small intimate affair in early 
years, the Hudson’s Bay had only fifty shareholders even in 
1720. It was lather like a modern private company; and 
except in the boom of the nineties its shares were not regularly 
quoted fot more than half a century after it won its chffrlci. 

That boom of the nineties had complicated antecedents 
The Intense cuilosity, the eager interest in all novel and useful 
notions, and m most beautiful things, which — coupled with 
a love of money — marked Samuel Pepy.s (1033-1703) were 
teflected, less brightly, m many of his contemporaiics. It was 
they who founded the Royal Society and built St Paul’s, in 
that ‘century of genius’ which produced Galileo and Newton, 
Spinoza and Locke. Lesser men, excited by an atmosphere of 
discovery, were ‘joining their heads to understand the useful 
things of life’, as one of Pepys’s correspondents wrote. They had 
also a full-blooded age’s love of a gamble. Under Ghailes II, 
while Lord Shaftesbury in time spared from politics and law 
was straightening out the finances of the Hudson’s Bay, 
Nicholas Barbon- — son of Praisegod Barebon[es] — had turned 
from praise to insurance projects. Sir William Petty ranged from 
anatomy to land-surveying, population, money and banks. 
Water-supply, telescopes, pumps, new ways of making sword 
blades, new textile processes, the making of cloth waterproof, 
new lines of foreign trade, all had their enthusiasts. Thj(?»«t, emer- 
ged a special type of enthusiast — ^not for the Good Old Cause, 
though he mighl profess a tepid allegiance to it — ^but for all 
applied, profitable ‘useful things mf life’. Theje came to be 
known as ‘projectors’. 



ScotlUh Induilry and Tiade befoie ijoy 

Among thorn. William Patprson, generally called the foundei 
of the Bank of England, represents the higher type. After 
commercial experience m the West Ind/es he dreamt of a 
trading settlement on the isthmus of Panama; and, bging a Scot, 
promoted in 1695 ‘The Company of Scotland trading to 
Afiica and the Indies’ which was to settle on the isthmus and 
tiade from it both ways. The isthmus belonged to someone else 
and the resulting Scottish ‘Darien enterprize’ was a tragic 
failure. In 1694 the Bank of England had b&n chartered, aftes 
Paterson had for some time advocated the establishment of 
something of the kind as mouthpiece of a committee of City 
men. When he had served it only seven months he fell out with 
his colleagues — having not then paid up the whole of his 
promised subscription — and had no more to do with it. In 
quite another field, he was a holder of shares foi which he did 
not pay in the Hampstead Aqueducts Company: they were 
no doubt a ‘projector’s’ reward for supplying ideas. 

The^‘ Darien Company’ was meant to ciown a Scottish 
development which had preceded the boom in which it was 
floated. Since her compulsory union with England m 1654-60 
Scotland had become economically more self-conscious. Until 
then there had persisted the simple economy of small, mono- 
polistic towns, united to defend privilege in the Convention of 
Royal Burghs, and on the land a little domestic spinning and 
weaving for market. ‘Almost all articles of luxury, as well as 
most of the comforts of life ’ ^ were imported. What commercial 
wealth there was belonged to the few merchants 5 f the east 
coast who brought these things in and shipped coal, wool, lead, 
fish, linen yarn and a little rough linen and cloth. The ac- 
cession of James VI to the English throne had been followed by 
a few economic experiments' the Convention had appointed 
‘ane agent’ to reside in London in 1616; theie were unsuccess- 
ful attempts to start the manufacture of soap and glass, and 
a more fortunate attempt to improve the cloth industry by 
settling a few Flemings near Edinburgh Later, in 1641, the 
import of fine wool and of dyes and oil was freed from customs to 
help this infant industry Then came war, victoi y, the Covenant, 
defeal^ith Oliver crying ‘now let God arise’ before he charged 
at Dunbar, and Scottish prisoneis shipped to the plantations. 

A thorough official encouragement of infant industries sets in 
in 1681. MSny imported foreign luxuries and comforts are 
1 Vi. R Scott, Joint-stock Compames, vol in (1911), p. 193. 
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prohibited — from gold thread to all linens and cottons; the 
formation of companies is lacililalcd; monopolies arc freely 
granted. Between i'693 and 1703 companies arc established — 
sometimes, on small existing foundations — in the silk, baize, 
rope, sugai, paper, iron, hardware, gunpowder, saw-milhng 
and pottery trades, the Daiien enterprise is launched and the 
Bank of Scotland established. 

Most of these creations foil into the boom years between 
^,692 and 1695, or^aftet them The situation of Biitain in the 
boom was unusual. She had just got iid of James II, joined 
herself to the ptogressive and commercially- minded Dutch, 
enjoyed the excitement that goes with a safe, successful revolu- 
tion. She was at war; there was a field for munitions and 
finance companies. Her foreign trade was suffering, develop 
home industries, said the projectors, and find an outlet for 
capital. The dividend of about 10,000 per cent yielded in 
1 687-8 by a company that salved a Spanish treasure ship off 
Hispaniola gave that fillip to imagination, enterprise, and., 
greed which usually follows luck wUh the precious metals, at 
Potosi or on the Rand. 

Plenty of treasure-hunting companies followed : these natu- 
rally were failures. There were copper and mining companies 
for which the new definition of mines royal had cleared the 
way,^ there were saltpetre, leather, diving machine, pumping 
machine and fire-hose (Sucking Worm Engine) companies; 
brown and white and blue (wall) paper; plate and bottle glass; 
various kifids of munitions; water supply, including the Hamp- 
stead Aqueducts in which Paterson was associated with John 
Holland, the leading projector of the Bank of Scotland ; various 
war-financing companies — -and the two national banks. Alto- 
gether the number of companies in Britain rose from twenty-two 
in 1688, fourteen m England and eight in Scotland, to very 
nearly 150 by the end of 1695. 

The speed with which the Bank of England capital was 
subscribed, about 1300 Subscribers averaging over ,((900 each, 
shows how eager the public were and how easily tapped the 
flow 'of capital — when the name and the security both seemed 
good. Indeed, money went freely to bad names afU very 
doubtful security^ to be lost with them. 

It was in this boom that Houghton, the pioneer journalist, 
stai ted that quoting of security prices which la*er journalists 
^ Sec above, p. 233 . 
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have irnilated. After it (1698) Defoe published his Eaay on 
Projects. There were a few suivivots from it, besides the two 


banks. There were also a few important company creations under 
Queen Anne — including the Sun Insurance and the Company 
of the South Seas incorporated in 1711 Nine years latei the 
boom of 1693-5 was lepeated m the ‘Bubble’ of '720, with its 
1 75 new companies to tempt speculation, besides frantic dealings 
in the shares of the old ones There were ‘bubbles’ for every- 


thing, coral fishery, garden improvement, perpetual motion, 
and insuring and increasing children’s fortunes Some in- 
surai?ce ‘bubbles’, however, pioved useful and permanent. 
The crisj.3 story of the South Sea Company itself is hardly part 
of geneial British economic history, though the consequences of 
Its failure are a very important part. What it proposed, in 
brief, was to carry through a conversion of the national debt to 
a lower rate of interest m leturn for commercial privileges in 
the South Seas, the granting and exploitation of which were 
2aiost speculative, because the coasts of those seas belonged to 
Spain. It had other amalgamating and monopoli,sing ambi- 
tions which were never realised; it had wanted to absorb, or at 


least dominate, both the Bank of England and the East India 
Company — the amalgamated East India Company, because 
for a few years lound about 1700 there had been an Old and 
a New Company, playing against one another for power, but 
well aware that amalgamation was the rational terminus to 
their rivalries. Amalgamation had come in 1 709 

The Bubble was so crazily blown out — £100 South Sea stock 
once stood at /i'1050 — that it was bound to burst, but in fact 
It was piicked in a way that is important in the histoiy of 
joint-stock enterprise. At law, only a chartered company had 
corporate rights — a seal and a corporate personality. The South 
Sea had a charter, and so had all the old companies. Few of the 
new projects had, for years projectors had got into the habit 
of starting a company and hoping for a chartei , or carrying on 
without one. Unwisely, the South Soa issued writs of scire 
facias against some of them — ‘make known by what light you 
do this’. They were deflated And so was the South Sea. • 

In tlmVnd, after savage legal vengeance on its directors, 
suicides and confiscations of property, the ^outh Sea — dis- 
creetly handled by Walpole — became little more Than a holder 
of some of tliei government ’stock that it had undertaken to 
convert. For a few years it*tiied to trade, sending out whaling 
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ships and inventing a. gun for killing whales; but only one of its 
voyages paid, and they were abandoned. 

The Bubble left ''Englishmen with a hoiror of new joint-stock 
enterprises and of ‘stock-jobbers’. In 1734 Parliament passed 
an Act ‘to prevent the infamous practice of stock-jobbing’ 
which forbad ‘all wageis, puts and refusals, relating to the 
piesent or future price of stocks’. Tins did not stop them; and 
though very few new compames were chartered, fortunes were 
^made and lost by dealings in Government slocks, East India 
stock, Bank ol England stock, and a few more — East India 
above all When the young Pietender was at Derby in "745, 
there was opportunity enough for timid people to sell and daring 
people to Buy. 

Scotland had not been much affected by the London Bubble. 
She was too poor, too cautious, and too far away. There were 
very few Scots in the London business woild before 1720; not 
many until after 1 745 Her hothouse-raised fine industries had 
been hit by the Act of Union;'*' but, after a few years’ di^ 
couiagement, she had turned to the dcvclopmenf* of her 
domestic linen industry. Linen and stockings moved in gieat 
quantities m Defoe’s day into England, the colonics and the 
continent. Scotland, or rather the Clyde people, had seized the 
opportunity offered them by the opening of the English colonial 
trade First they hired English ships fiom Whitehaven. The 
reputed date of the first Glyde-biiiit .ship to cro.s5 the Atlantic 
is 1718. by 1725-7 Defoe was assured that Glasgow sent ‘near 
fifty Saih'of Ships’ to America every ycai, ‘ and are every Year 
increasing’— as they continued to do. He thought it the only 
city in Scotland that ‘encieascd and improved’ in both home 
and foreign trade. It had no drains; nor had English towns ; but 
Defoe thought it ‘the cleanest and beaulifullcsL, and best built 
City in Britain, London excepted’. It refined sugar, distilled 
spirits from the molasses, and manufactured plaiding and 
muslins and linen. Down the water — this Defoe had not heard — 
Paisley had just begun to make thread The tiaditional date is 
1725. 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND; INSURANCE 

The men who rplanned the Bank of England intended two 
things . first, to have a secure income from government, such as 
some continental ‘banks’ had which were really mere associa- 
^ Sec above, p. 23Q. 
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lions of slate ci editors; second, on this secure basis, to carry 
on private banking as it had developed in the hands of the 
goldsmiths^ They were rather shy of note-issue with its risks, 
but, as one of them wrote in 1697. ‘The Custom -pf giving 
Notes hath so much prevailed amongst us that the Bank could 
hardly carry on Business without it’. However, they had so 
arranged matters that the ordinary note, the ‘pay the bearer’ 
note, the ‘cashier’s note’ as it was called in early days — the 
cashier still signs it — ^was not mentioned cither in the Act of ’ 
Parliament that authorised the Bank or in their Chai ter. Y et 
they Began to issue it at once 

Their establishment was due immediately to the country’s 
need of funds in war time. They offered to lend their whole 
capital of /^i, 200, 000, and the oiler was accepted. The capital 
was promised in a few days and business started on 27July 1694. 
According to an ancient pious custom now abandoned, the 
words Laus Deo stand at the head of the first page of their cash 
l^ok. The only sort of ‘bill’ that ihcir Charter spoke of was 
a solemn ‘sealed bill’, piomising to pay. These were not to be 
issued to a greater amount than their capital If this was 
exceeded, shareholders wore to be liable personally for the 
Bank’s debts. As it never was exceeded, their liability was in 
practice limited — as in a modern company — to the amount of 
their shares. 

Jealousy of the new privileged institution was natural. But 
the rival scheme for a Land Bank in 1696 was a complete 
failure The goldsmith bankers, after some tentative opposition 
moves, found that there was 100m both for them and it . some of 
them kept accounts with it in very early days — a small begin- 
ning of the process which in time, long time, well after 1750, 
made it the bankers’ bank. It did all the private business that 
they did, deposit, discount and note-issue, with Impoitant 
semi-public business in lending to the East India, Hudson’s 
Bay, and other companies, but its main business was with 
government. Each time that its Charter was renewed govern- 
ment bargained for better terms and the Bank made furthgr 
loans. When government began to borrow ‘short’, on Ex- 
chequer"^iSs, it did so mainly through the Bank In time, 
when more long-term loans were issued to the prAil^p, the Bank 
was asked to lend a hand; but down to 1750 it had no mono- 
poly of this business. The South Sea and the East India, which 
^ See above, pp 266-7. 
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like the Bank had lent to government under William III and 
Anne, held and managed some of that public dclit which only 
became a peiman'ent thing after 1700. Nor was there any rule 
that government departments should bank widi it, until eaily 
in the nineteenth century. Eighleenth-ccntury ministers kept 
their accounts, in their own names, where they liked ; but most 
of them found it convenient as time went on to use that Bank 
which, as Loid North said in 1781, had by that time become 
‘ a part of the constitution’. It was hardly this in 1 750, but was 
becoming so from about 1 724, after the South Sea failure That 
was the year in which William Lowndes died, the great Secre- 
tary of the Treasury since 1695, who had worked the Bank into 
the constitution, so to speak, and had secured from Queen 
Anne the right to use as his family motto ‘Ways and Means’, a 
parliamentary term that he is said to have invented. So strong 
and important was the Bank, by that time, that foreigners, 
mostly Dutchmen, weie finding its stock a safe and profitable 
investment, 

Another type of joint-stock company had survived ^the crash 
of 1720 to become, like the Bank of England, part of the 
economic constitution ol the country — the insurance company. 
Marine insurance was old, but individuahstic. Following Italian 
piecedents, merchants, meeting first in Lombard Street and then 
in Sir Thomas Gresham’s Royal Exchange, would agree to share 
the risks on a vessel, just as they might share in its ownership, 
to ‘underwrite’ them. Elizabeth’s all-seeing Council regulated 
their action and passed an Act about it’ the marine insurance 
policy of to-day is based on an Elizabethan draft. But royal 
control of insurance faded out with other royal controls during 
the seventeenth century. By the reign of William III marine 
insurance was again a free activity; Lloyd’s coffee-house 
was already in existence, and a well-known meeting-place 
for seafaring men, though it was not till after 1 720 that Lloyd’s 
became the headquarters of marine insurance in England. 

There had been talk of a company for the work in 1662, 
bjit nothing came of it, After 1666, insurance against fire was 
naturally much discussed. Nicholas Barbon both speculated m 
buildings and opened an ‘office’ for insuring them^'l^ififiy; it 
became a cpnJpany in 1680. It had competitors and successors, 
scmi-public or private, before the Hand-m-Hand started a long 
life in 1696. Ten years later the society started that became 
the Sun. 



Life Luurance: Banking in Scotland a'^-S 

To pay a sum, down to be boarded in a monastery for life 
was a medieval practice. This buying of a ‘ coirody ’ was a sort 
of insurance that had its risks foi both parties. Against other 
risks — of a voyage or a pilgrimage— men also ‘insured’. The 
ordinary risks of life no one knew in 1600, though ,^work began 
later on the London ‘bills of moitality’, continuous from 1603. 
A passage in Measute for Measuie suggests that seven years was 
then a popular expectation of life for a young man.^ So when 
late in the seventeenth century, insurance of lives or the 
accidents of life was taken up by projectors, it was always 
a ganlble and often a fiaud. There was a special insurance 
boom under Queen Anne, in 1709-1 1, during which more than 
seventy ‘offices’ — not compames — have been traced,’ from the 
Faithful Office kept by the Widow Pratt, to the Nuptial Office 
at Pilkin’s Coffee House, that took marriage risks. None oJ 
these survived, but the Amicable, a chat tered society of 1 706, 
did — for more than a century and a half. 

»From the Great Bubble of 1720 two insurance companici 
emerged;' both chattered, both designed to compete with 
private underwriters for marine business; both forced to turn tc 
fire-insurance to get a living. They still survive — the Royal 
Exchange and the London Assurance, 

ENGLISH PRIVATE BANKS; BANKING IN SCOTLAND 

Private banking in England was almost entiiely concentratec 
in Town during the whole period, although towards ils dost 
district banks were specialising out from mercantile firms ir 
Bristol, Norwich, and elsewhere The London banking firm: 
were not yet all stable and their numbers varied a good deal 
a list of 1740, taken from a London Guide, gives twenty-eight 
and contains already long-established and still familiar name: 
such as Child, Barclay, Hankey, Hoarc and Martin. 

Scotland, moving with remarkable speed, had a much smalle 
but well-developed banking system by 1 750. Unlike England 
she had three chartered banks — the Scotland, or Old, of 1 6g^ 
the Royal, or New, of 1727, and that unique institution thi 
British Lim>a Company which, founded to encourage thi 
industry in 1746, began to issue notes a few yeai% Ijiter. Theri 
were private bankers in Edinburgh in the forties ; and late ii 
the decade came'the Banking Company of Aberdeen and th 
’ Act lu, sc. i, 11. 74-7. 
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Ship, the fust legular bank in Glasgow. Foundation was the 
easier because, while in England no non-chaitercd concern 
might have morc*^ than six partners, Scots law set no limits to 
the size a co-paitncry, so that considerable groups oI rela- 
tively poor pien could make a start which in England would 
have required a heavy previous individual accumuLition of 
capital in commerce — or great lisk. 

‘mercantilism’ and the navigation laws 

By 1 750 London was beyond question the leading comrRercial 
city of the West. Commodities apart, she had taken from 
Amsterdam what Amsterdam had taken previously from Ant- 
werp, the first place as maiket for the precious metals, Mexican 
silver — the ingots and ‘pieces of eight’ — that came to her 
easily through her West Indian and North American colonies, 
and the new gold supplies that were coming from Biazil 
through her ally and good customer, Portugal, Of her me,;;- 
chants and their achievement Britain was exceedingly proud ' 
A popular writer of 1 747, a Scot domiciled in London, whose 
book giving an account of London’s trades ran. into several 
editions, when he came to the merchant wrote this : 

Othei Arts, Crafts and Mysteries live upon one anothci, and 
never add one Sixpence to the aggregate Wcallh of the Kingdom; 
but the Merchant draws his honest Gain ftom the distant Polc.s, and 
every Shilling he returns moie than he carries out, adds so much 
to the National Riches and Capital Stock of the Kingdom. Whcicver 
he comes , . . Wealth and Plenty follow him: The Poor he sets to work, 
Manufactuies flourish, Poyeity is banished, and Public Credit 
increases.^ 

The two main fallacies here are obvious, yet they are found 
in much less popular, more ambitious, writing; that all Arts 
and Crafts are unproductive of new wealth, and that sixpences, 
silver sixpences, are wealth in a special sense, even an exclusive 
sense It was these fallacies, this over-estimate of the merchant, 
tl^at Adam Smith was to lash later as the ‘system [i.e. doctrine] 
of commerce’ or ‘mercantile system’. Unfortunately the word 
‘mercantilism’ has often been used to cover vef^^iflerent 
notions am], p&licics. 

No doubt there runs through much of the thought of these 
centuries an exaggerated valuation of sixpences, the precious 
^ R Campbell, The London Tradesman, 31CI ed (1757), p. 284. 
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mclals. It was inhcutcd Item man’s earliest emotions and 
experience. Gold and silvei were mystically attractive; they 
were also embodied value, embodied genci ahpurchasing power. 
That was not how men put it between 1500 and 1 750, but it was 
true. And; as things were, nations that did not mine them 
could get them only through their merchants, by’ selling more 
other things than they bought, though for lack of sufficient 
statistics no one knew piecisely how much they did buy and sell. 

A teaching grew up after Adam Smith that certain natural^ 
causes connected with price will guarantee to a nation all the 
treasare that it requires. In a smooth peaceful world, and m 
time, perhaps; but the men of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries saw Spain gorged with treasure from the Indies; saw 
her lose it all; saw her reduced to a debased currency of alloyed 
metal. It did not appear that natural causes were strong enough 
to beat human folly. 

In discussing ‘mercantilism’ in relation to national policy 
^t is better to quote official documents and the recorded 
opinions'*of statesmen than popular wiiteis and pamphleteers. 
Though the popular writer often shows how the wind blows, ’ 
some of the remarkable pamphleteers who have excited modem 
writers, because they are ‘ahead of their times’, for that very 
reason do not. When, in the Pi cface to the Book of [Customs] 
Rates of 1 CoS, King James’s officials refer to ‘such Marchan- 
dizes as seivc for the setting of the people of our kingdome on 
worke (as Colton wooll . . ) or such as serve for the inriching of 
our Kingdome (as Gold and Silver in bullion or platc^ and all 
sorts of Jewels and Pcarlcs)’, it certainly looks as though they 
shared Campbell’s second fallacy. But when the great Cecil 
wrote in 1581, ‘it is manifest that nothing robbeth the realm. . . 
but when more merchandise is brought into the realm than is 
carried forth’ he may only have been thinking of the need to 
acquire gold and silver for currency, and of the risks to his 
Queen’s then very empty war chest if they were not acquired. 
More than, two hundred years later Adam Smith said, with 
a courteous sneer, that only Tartar Khans and the King of 
Prussia kept war chests of treasure Precisely. Half-civili^d, 
half-growl^ and bellicose states did and must. Cecil knew well 
how often in the past an empty chest had stepped fighting, 
perhaps to a country’s disadvantage: Greshaili had kept 
England’s chest*a little fuller by tricky operations at Anlweip, 
bad for English trade. C<!bil wanted ‘more merchandise. . . 
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carried forth’, for good reason. If it did not bring in treasure 
directly, it would provide purchasing power abtoad. 

The shrewdest ’'official discussion of the innttei was at the 


Rcstoiat:^pn Council of Trade in i6Go, I’hc Council was 
instructed ‘ to consider . . . how it may be so ordered . . . that we 
may have more sellers than buyeis. . .abroad’. (The instruc- 
tion rings a bell, as they say, in the mind ol the Engli.shman 
of 1949.) Reporting in favour of a free trade in gold and silver, 

«- and pointing to Holland who had one and prospeted, they 
argued that England ‘hath of its own giowth, manufacture and 
produce always enough to oblige the importation of inon^y and 
bullion upon all occasions, beyond any other nation whatsoever 
in Christendom’. She had the surplus exports that would 
bring the treasure as required And so she had There was no 
need to hoard treasure when people owed money or money’s 
worth to her all up and down the world 

A few years later (1664) such a hoard was advocated in 
a book that laecame famous, written by a mei chant-statesmarw 
Thomas Mun’s England's Tieasure by Foieign Tuide ifut it had 
been written long before Mun had died m 1641, aged 70; his 
first book had appeared in 1621, and proliably England’s 
Tteasurev/as in manuscript before 1630. It contains the thought 
of an Elizabethan not that of a Restoration mind. Mun was 
a merchant, a director of the East India Company, and a 
member of James I’s Standing Commission on Trade. His 
main business in lioth his books was to justify the very un- 
popular export of treasure )iy the East India Company. I-Ie 
agieed that England ought ‘to sell more to strangers yearly 
than we consume of theirs in value’; but he argued that the 
treasure sent East might be counterbalanced by the le-cxport 
of the Eastern produce that his Company imported. That done, 
England with her other exports might draw in a substantial 
balance of treasure yearly. 

He was most intelligent He understood what are to-day 
called ‘invisible exports’ — the services for which a country 
IS owed money And he knew — as a man who had come of age 
in 1592 would have been a fool had he not known — that / plenty 
of money in a kingdom doth make the native ctjinmodities 
dearer ’ That r/as one reason for his advocacy of a hoard — keep 
the treasui e from affecting prices, a policy famili ar in the United 
States of the twentieth century. The other C' reason was the 
anxiety natural to an Elizabethan that England^ should have 
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a full war chest ready for any 'day of Armageddon’, any ‘last 
great fight of all’. So far as his books tell, he was committed 
to neither of the popular fallacies of 1747, through no doubt he 
thought well of gold. 

About the tune that Man’s rather antiquated views were 
published, the acutest political mind of the’ Restoration, 
Shaftesbury, a coolly passionate imperialist, had written in 
a memoiandum on commercial policy — ‘it is Trade and 
Commerce alone that draweth stoie of wealth along with it 
and that Potency at sea By shypping which is not otherwise to 
be I'Jad’ It is most unlikely that this cold, clear mind was 
thinking superstitiously about sixpences. He had in view the 
general wealth of the commercial Dutch, who got treasure 
without making rules about it, and their great ‘ Potency at sea ’ . 
He was interested in the colonisation of Carolina, and became 
in 1 673 Deputy Governor of the Hudson’s Bay which was trying 
to outflank the French in Canada — and made no piofits while 
^hc was connected with it 

Maify policies of these centuries which have sometimes been 
elassed as ‘mercantilist’ were in fact policies of ‘Potency’, ’ 
without any strictly commercial flavour. It was neither over- 
valuation of the merchant nor of the sixpence that made 
Henry VIII cherish his fleet, or Cecil nurse the munitions 
industries and institute ‘fish [eating] and navy days’ to en- 
courage a breed of seafarers; or Charles levy ship-money; or 
Parliament hit at the Dutch with Navigation Acts in 1651 and 
1660; or eighteenlh-centuiy statesmen reserve the big timber 
of Maine for the King’s Navy, and develop that old colomal 
policy that was based on the assumption that Britain was to do 
the manufacturing, her ‘plantations’ the production of food, 
and tropical luxuries, and raw materials. 

Whether the Navigation Acts and the laws associated with 
them that gave English, and alter 1 707 British, ships a mono- 
poly of what would now be called imperial trade did much 
harm, in the long run, to Dutch ‘Potency’ in war or commerce 
has been doubted. In a history of Britain it need not be dis- 
cussed. What of British ‘Potency’? The law, by 1696, said®that 
ships^a-^ing to the plantations should all be of British or 
colonial build. Yet it was piecisely in the planfation trade that 
Biitish and colonial builds had the best chance <?f prevailing 
and as colonial building progressed, they would probably 

* Scl above, p. 1235. 
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have prevailed iii tlie cighlccnlli ccntin-y, but lor a lew nuiior 

exceptions, law or no law. Ships’ news were to be three- 
quailers Biilish: ll>_cre is no evidenre that there was evei much 
risk of then becoming half foreign. A list of the main goods 
which till? Dutch had sometimes biought into lingland as 
middlemen vAis drawn up ; these goods were now to be biought 
only in British ships or in ships of the country that produced 
them. A Dutchman was not to bring coin from Danzig 
or timber from Gothenburg. This hit some Dutchmen and 
helped some Englishmen. Its ultimate efi'ccL on British 
wealth as a whole may have been slightly harmful? for 
the Dutch were cheap and ellicient carriers; on the British 
mercantile rmarine slightly helpful ; no more can be said with 
safety. 

No alien merchant was to settle m the plantations; but alien 
meichanls might be, and sometimes weie, granted letters of 
naturalisation. Fuithcr — by the Staple Act (1663), not the 
Navigation Act — all European goods were to go to the colonies^ 
via England. This helped various English ports and*'Enghsh 
' traders and, in conjunction with the ‘enumeration’ clause, 
made England (aftei 1 707 Butain) the buying and selling place 
for the ‘plantations’, as was intended The ‘enumerated’ goods 
had to come heic — they wetc sugar, tobacco, cotton, ginger, 
and various dyestuffs and dyewoods. 

The rule about sugar, tobacco and cotton — the last mainly 
from the West Indies in this period — ^was immensely helpful to 
Biistol, Liverpool and Glasgow Fortunes were made in Glas- 
gow lay buying American tobacco and selling it to the French 
goveimncni’s tobacco monopoly — ^which alicady existed. To 
help the plantations— and make taxation of tobacco easier — 
tobacco-glowing in England was suppressed with violence, by 
the troops. Again to help the plantations, foreign sugar was 
taxed three or four times as highly as British. Thcrelore, after 
a little loud grumbling, they settled down to an arrangement 
well thought out on these imperial lines which Dutchmen and 
Frenchmen followed even more strictly in tlieir colonial policy 
thaff Britons did. When it suited them, citizens of the future 
United States evaded the law a good deal, their ^riormous 
coastline, whiclj, could not all be watched, and their growing 
mercantile marine, made this easy. 

There was a foretaste of tilings to come affer 1750 in an 
appendix to the savage law of 1695 dliected against the Irish 
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woollen industiy.^ the plantations were to export neither wool 
nor yam noi cloth. I'his did them no haiin Their textde 
industry, such as it was, was still at thajt household .stage — 
farmcis in homespun and so forth — at which it long remained. 
They never thought of expoi t to England And if, in time, there 
should develop an opening for rough ‘slave’ cl6th in the West 
Indies, English or Spamsh, it would be able to go theie, because 
no machinery was set up for enforcing the law. Stresses between 
Britain and the colonies began to mciease during the thiiLifs 
owing to British action;^ but they did no great harm to the 
shi|) of state before 1750. 

The resolute and brutal protection of native industries and 
native agriculture that developed during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, mainly m its second half, and was associated with what 
to-day would be called an export drive, may well have been 
connected, in the minds of some of those who supported it, 
^ with superstitious i everence for exports as such and the ti ensure 
that a'^ut plus of exports may bring in. Refei ences to a favour- 
able balance of trade olten occur in the preambles of statutes’ 
and in parliamentary speeches. But, without any such explana- 
tion, the greed of landowncis and their faimeis, the gieed of 
clothiers, coal-owncrs, miscellaneous manufacture! s and above 
all mei chants, with the very reasonable belief of these people, 
and of statesmen, that a gi owing export was necessary in an 
increasing and part-industrialised nation, are enough to account 
foi the course of national policy. The law was maefc by land- 
owners and merchants. Where it bore on Ireland, the savage- 
ries of Cromwell’s campaigns, the memories of massacre by 
the Irish which in part explain them, that fear of Irishmen and 
of the Pope which lay deep and dark in the minds of the English 
and the Scots, must be called in to help explain ‘economic’ 
policies which were only in a secondary sense economic. What 
was wanted by the generation that believed in the Popish Plot, 
and heard of the Battle of the Boyite, was a weak Ireland. 
Whether particular policies made England sliongcr or not was 
less important than that they should make Ireland weaker. 

^ ' See above, p. 238. ^ See Vjclow, p 291 
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GOMMEKGIAL POLICY AND THE CDSTOMS 

The customs systciw 'which the caily StuarLs mhciilccU con- 
tained, in Its complexities, vaiious pioLecLionist elements, 
'aliens’ duties’ and piohibidons; and it had been utilised to 
forward trade ’policies, to strengthen England or weaken her 
rivals, as it ivas supposed But, having been devised Ibi i eveiiue, 
its most essential leatiue 'was that taxation ol staple cxfiorts — 
%st wool, then cloth, with many otheis — on which the crown 
had always lehecl. The export duty on wool had died with the 
trade ; that on manufactures of vvool remained impoi tant dflwn 
to the Civil War. Gradually, paihamentary opinion came to 
favour the vfew, expressed concisely by a pamphleteer of 1695, 
that the ideal was free export of all manufactures and free 
import of all raw material, strict enlorcemcnt of the prohibition 
to export wool, and the discouragement of all manufactured 
imports — these all in the interests of manufacturei.s and 
merchants. 

This policy had been appioximatcd to during thtT mter- 
'vening half-century; and, in the interest of lanclowiicis and 
farmers, the old fear that if foodstulls were liecly exported risk 
of famine might be increased was not allowed to intcilere with 
the lowering of customs duties In 1656, for example, export 
duties on a miscellaneous list of articles were reduced, a list 
that included cereals, meat, butter, candles, licci and lead. 
Lead, like wool, had hitherto been a commodity which it was 
thought dtsirable that aliens should not get Loo easily. But 
England had a surplus, and that being so tlic export aigumenls 
were allowed to tell. With the Revolution, reduction of export 
duties was replaced by a policy of repeal. In 1691 the export 
duties on pork, beef, butter, cheese and candles went; in iGgg, 
the decisive year, those on all manufactures of wool, on corn, 
on meal, on bread, and a number of oilier things The duty on 
coal went in 1709 — provided that the coal was loaded on to 
British ships. Finally, irf 1721, Walpole completed the process, 
or nearly so; the chief export duties that survived him were 
those on the coal shipped in foreign bottoms, on lead, on horses 
and on ‘white’ cloth. A fair amount of ‘white’ cloth^rlilT^nt 
out • the motive ifor retaining the duty was that of Alderman 
Cockayne a century earlier,® the wish to encourage the dyeing 

1 On the earlier history of the customs sjistem, see abo-ve, pp 1 74-7- 

“ See above, p. 251. 
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and finishing at home of ali cloth whatsoever. As foi the liorses, 
the motive was no doubt militaiy. Walpole associated with this 
free-export policy a i eduction of import cjuties on various raw 
materials, partly with a view to discouraging the smugglers. 
Some goods which England could not produce 'at all were 
allowed to enter untaxed, notably raw silk.^ ' 

Meanwhile the policy of encouraging the expoi t of corn by 
means of export bounties had been adopted, first experimentally 
then permanently, in the interest of landowners in the fi^t 
instance but latterly in the hope, which did not prove vain, 
of 'So stimulating the growth of corn that the country might be 
assured of plenty even in bad years — when, if necessary, export 
might be stopped by Order in Council. No doifbt, here also, 
the balance of trade was considered, for the early eighteenth 
centuiy was the period in which the doctrine that it was neces- 
sary to legislate foi a ‘favourable’ balance was most generally 
assumed, although the aigument of 1660^ that the country had 
such a balance in any case remained valid; there was nevei any 
real Sifficulty m importing what gold and silver currency 
needs and the outward shippings of treasui e by the East India 
Company required. It was this situation which enabled Adam 
Smith subsequently to treat deliberate attempts to keep the 
balance favoutablc as unnecessary and supeistitious. 

The old corn policy had been one of intermittent control 
of export in the interest of consumers Control under Elizabeth 
was local- if the west had a short harvest, the Western ports 
were not to ship corn. Later a general puce test tfas applied; 
in 1624, for example, export of wheat was allowed when the 
price was below 3Qr a ciuarter. In 1670 export was freed, the 
Government reserving the right to prohibit it if harvests failed. 
Then, in 1673, the experimental bounty was enacted, in con- 
nection with the vote of a property tax — ‘and to the end’, the 
law ran, ‘that all owners of land whereupon this tax piin- 
cipally lyeth may be the better enabled to pay, by i endermg . . . 
corn raoi e valuable . . and that the nhtion in general may have 
her stock [capital] increased by the lelurns theieof’ — an export 
l^qunty was offered of 5^, a quarter on wheat, 3^. 6d. on rye 
and 2s.%6d. on barley, when wheat was below 48J. a quarter, 
rye below 32r., barley below aqt. (The im|)ortance of rye 
here assumed is significant for agricultural history,) The 

^ See^urther on WijJpole’s tariff policy, pp. aqo-i below. 

”^See above, p. 278 
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‘mercantilist’ argutncut about expoits incrcasiug national 
capital may have been only a iloui isli, but was evidently thought 
to have an appeal 

This bounty cxpcriiiicnt lasted only live yeais (1675-80). 
Houghton the journalist thought that it cost the countiy over 
£&o,ooo a year. That was piobably why an impccuinoiis 
government let it diop 

In i68g it was renewed. Export when corn was cheap, the 
pj'eamble stated, had been ‘ a gicat advantage , , to the owners 
ol land’ and to ‘the trade of this kingdom in general’. (The 
‘mercantilist’ flourish is not repeated.) The same bounties 
were offered again, subject to the same maximum prices — 
when wheat®was below 48 j a quarter, and so on. As wheat 
was in fact generally below 48^ between : 689 and 1 750, its 
export was steadily encouraged It did not become heavy be- 
cause neighbouring countries either normally supplied them- 
selves or, as in Holland’s case, bought cheap from the Baltic. 
As West European harvests are apt to move together, if French 
harvests were bad the price in England was likely to lise'above 
48^,; and long-distance corn shipping never paid. 

It was in the interests of the English exporter of manu- 
factures that the Scots were excluded from the ‘plantation’ 
tiade between 1660 and the Union, They were not quite 
excluded. They might settle there: the plantations needed men. 
They might, by a law of 1663, ship ‘servants and victual ’ there, 
‘servants’ those indentured labourers, half-slaves — criminals, 
political oilenders, and kidnapped innocents — who were too 
numerous at the Lime. Be.sidcs what was legally sent, Scotland’s 
rough manufactures could not be kept out altogether , the stock- 
ings and linens and plaids were the things useful to freemen, 
half-free men, and black slaves in the plantations. With the 
Union, the whole growing empire was open to the Scot; and, 
after a pause, out into it all he and his ships and his goods went. 

Fear and hatred and the same exporters’ interest lay behind 
the brutal policy of iGOs-iyoo towards Ireland. Up to 1660 
there had been no regular legal impediments to,jAnglorIrlsh 
trade; there were no taxes on the entry of Irish produce or 
manufactures into England. The first Restoration SubsidyAct 
(of 1660) began the taxation of Irish woollens and other manu- 
factures : Ireland had always had a woollen industry, and now 
it was impioving — labour was very theap. Next, hi the interest 
of the English farmer and landlord^ a series of measures in 
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1663-81 killed the shipment to England of Ii eland’s most 
‘natiiiar exports — butter, cattle and meat This encouraged 
the Iiish wool production and manufactijire, an outlet for the 
energies and resources blocked by English policy Ireland was, 
however, like Scotland, allowed to ship ‘seivants*and victual’ 
and horses across the Atlantic At first she had* been treated as 
English under the Navigation Act; but in 1670-1 itwas decided 
that the ‘ enumerated ’ goods should never be landed in li eland. 

The consummation of England’s policy came after the batjle 
of the Boyne. Under the Act of 1699 Protestant English 
cldthiers were to be saved from Irish Papist — and also non- 
Papist — cheap labour competition by the absolute prohibition 
of the export of Irish manufactures of wool to forfiign countries 
and the plantations.’- 

Ireland had her few undesigned compensations. The law 
about the enumerated goods was much evaded, the tobacco 
with which the Irishman was learning to comfort himself did 
not all come in by way of England. And the English lavv -which 
dae export, of vlctwals m-ade ports,, ospoovalb/ those 

of her south coast, the gieat victualling centtes for Atlantic 
shipping — and that not only English. Irish salt buttei, lush 
salt meat, found their way into the stores of merchant ships 
under many flags. They were cheap and, as such tilings went, 
good. To the lush, if they knew the facts, it should have been 
some satisfaction that they killed England’s expoit trade in 
butter. 


TAXATION AND THE NATIONAL DEBT; THE REGULATION 
OF THE CLOTH INDUSTRY 

The gradual abandonment of customs duties on exports was 
a part of that broad and slow movement of policy which 
‘modernised’ British public finance between Tudor and Hano- 
verian times. The Tudor monarchy was expensive and, under 
Henry VIII at least, extravagant. Splendoui of the court, the 
building of new palaces; the proper and necessary cost of the 
navy and of munitions; a more elaborate adminisfratiVe 
macnim^jry, no longer run by clerics who weie paid m benefices, 
and an organised diplomacy, all were costly-wthough diplomats 
were ill and irregularly paid, and local adnlinistration was 
thrown moresand more on’to unpaid Justices of the Peace and 
^ ^ee above, p. 238 
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on to parish oUlcialSj also unpaid. National finance remained 
in foim the piivate finance ol the ciown. to the close of the 
sixteenth centuiy the phrase ‘ the manor of England’ is still met 
with. Queen Elizabeth’s accounts in the year of the Armada 
illustrate the situation. She had her ‘ordinary’ and her ‘extra- 
ordinary’ revenue — and her borrowings. Apart from the last, 
the total came to £^g2,ooo Out of this 148,000 was described 
as coming from ‘ Rents and Revenues ’, the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and the Court of Wards — ancient, landed, ‘feudal’ income of 
the Crown, the first item of which, the ‘Rents and Revenues’, 
included many very miscellaneous and traditional items. AUso 
traditional, but fortunately for the Queen rather more elastic 
at a time of ilsing prices, were the customs. But to keep them 
elastic, it was necessary to add extra customs, ‘impositions’, or 
to put pressure on the farmers of the customs — since in England, 
as in other countries, such farming was general. The farmers 
paid over in that year £102,000-, what they got, what their 
piofit margin was, is not shown 

Ordinary revenue was completed by a sum of ^^45,000; 
j^Q2,ooo from the first-fiuits and tenths that Elizabeth’s father 
took from the Church, and the fines levied on those who would 
not worship in her way; £22,000 miscellaneous, largely debts 
repaid; and a wretched £1000 from those fines imposed 
in courts of law which had been a magnum emolumentwn for 
Plantagenet kings. 

The ‘extraordinary’ levcnue included ,,{^4000 in ‘benevo- 
lences’; £^00 in prizes — a very pooi yield compared with her 
share of Drake’s plunder some years earlier — and, the main 
item, ^88,000 from subsidies. 

A subsidy was the parliament-voted Tudor equivalent of 
medieval taxes on propei ty, from the Danegcld to that ‘ tenth 
and fifteenth’ which had become fossilised and unprofitable, 
though still levied now and then.^ Like them, the subsidy was 
nominally a tax on the annual value of land, or on moveable 
property — on land worth 20s a year and upwaids and on 
goods ^and chattels worth £-^ or more. But, as often before, 
the valuation and revaluation of lands and goods prove d ton 
hard for what administrative machinery there was. Goods, 
even lands, ceased to be valued A county was expected to 
yield so much and each ‘subsidy man’ to pay his share. After 
1540-50 no attempt to hit the small man appears, ’Subsidy men 
^ See above, pp 1 75-6 
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are the bigger fish. Even for them the tradition grew up that 
‘men must not rise in the subsidy-book although they rise 
in wealth’. That was conveirient for them but hard on the 
Queen when prices weie rising. In 1588 she exU acted a loan 
by a threat of a real valuation, not ‘such lowe anti favorable 
rates as are now accustomed’. It was a most justifiable threat. 
But in the end Bacon was able to write that ‘ he that shall look 
into other countries and consider the taxes . that are every- 
where in use, will find that the Englishman is most master of his 
own valuation and the least bitten in purse of any nation in 
Eui^pe’. 

No wonder that great men built splendid houses and lesser 
men rebuilt strong-timber manors in ‘brick or ^laid stone’. 
Even the humblest, hard hit as he was if living by wages, had 
some leason to remember good Queen Bess; for as nearly as 
possible he paid no taxes. He was below subsidy level, he 
would worship as the Queen bid him and not be fined ; hardly 
, anything he ever consumed paid customs, though imported 
salt anB salt fish paid a small poundage. No one taxed his ale 
or his cider . sugar and tobacco had not yet a place in his ‘ cost' 
of living index’. 

King James, coming south into what must have seemed to 
him an endlessly rich land, was unable to live in peace on an 
income that Elizabeth, by infinite contriving, had just managed 
to make suffice in war. King Charles, like so many of our 
least foi tunate Kings — Henry III, Richard 11 , Heniy VI — was 
a patron of art For very sufficient reasons, he ako wanted 
a strong fleet. Hence Ship Money and John Hampden. 
Charles’ other financial expedients, being short-lived, fall out 
of the story. 

Parliament and Oliver’s advisers soon found that, either 
for waging civil war in a country or for governing it after 
victory, the old financial methods would not serve — especially 
when there were wars with the Dutch or with Spain. Con- 
fiscations and fines on ‘mahgnants’ d»d not go far. Besides, as 
has been seen, in 1 656 some export customs were cut down in 
tlic^xportcrs’ interest and although, if exports grew, a tower 
duty might perhaps bring in as much as a higher, it was not 
likely to bring in more But two importa®t innovations of 
1643 were promising. The first was the excise— b. foreign tax 
with a foreigrsname, accise ih French, exeijs in Dutch. England 
. ^ iibove, p. a8a 
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had long known about, it and hated the thought of this tax on 
home-produced articles of consumption. In 1642 Parliament 
said that rtimoms of its contemplated inlrodiiction were ‘false 
and scandalous’. Next year, on Pym’s motion, it was mtio- 
duced. Beginning with ale, beer, cider and perry, it soon spread 
to salt and butchers’ meal By 1645 starch, copper and 
many other goods were added Most unpopular with the 
public and in the army, and often varied in detail, the system 
nevertheless continued throughout the Interregnum — the 
mdin contribution coming from brewers’ beer, not home- 
brewed, aided by low duties on salt and soap and some o?hcr 
tilings. 

The morpf excellent invention of 1643 was the appointment 
of Commissioners to collect customs, or supervise the collection. 
Customs farmers came back m 16G2 ; but they did not stay. The 
parliamentary innovation was seen to have been good. By 1671 
customs farming in England had ceased, more than a century 
before it ceased in France. Excise had been collected by 
Commissioners from the start. 

' In direct taxation. Parliament relied on the Weekly or 
Monthly Assessment, a kind of running subsidy. An attempt at 
a 1 evaluation of the subsidy-men made in 1649 was a failure. 
The disturbed state of property, with fmes and confiscations, 
rendered the years that followed unlit for so dilTicult an 
admmistiative reform. 

The Cromwellian government, with its civil and international 
wars, was tery expensive. It has been said that Charles II was 
restored to a bankrupt inheritance. He would have had finan- 
cial difficulties, if he had been never so economical. Parliament 
kept him very short of ‘ordinary’ revenue and grudged ‘ extra- 
ordinary’ supplies. When feudal tenures were abolished, and 
with them such ‘feudal incidents’ as wardship, they had in fact 
already faded away. About ^50,000 from lands was all that 
remained to the crown. It ,had the customs. To help. Parlia- 
ment perpetuated the ex:cise on alcoholic liquors It also gave 
the crown, in 1662, ‘hearth-money’ — 2S. on every hearth, 
except the very poorest. This replaced the subsidies, now seldom 
voted — and hit people further down the social scale. Soth 
they and those wi*h big houses disliked the ‘ chimney-men ’ who 
came to count the hearths. The tax gave England its first 
statistics of houses, but was so unpopular that it was dropped 
in i68g — to be replaced six years later by the window-tax, no 
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more populai- in great houses but less burdensome on the 
cottages The window-tax sui'vived till 1851. 

Parliament under William and Mary .find Anne had to 
finance long wars, and the loans for long periods, that were 
introduced to pay for them — m place of th« hj-nd-to-mouth 
royal borrowings of Tudors and Stuarts. For this the excise 
was found dangerously convenient. A loan would be raised 
and the interest charged on the fund to come from some 
particular tax ; m time, the loans themselves came to be called' 
‘the funds’. The Bank of England was nicknamed the Tunnage 
Bank'J in its early days, because the interest to be paid it was 
charged against a duty on ships’ tunnage, the tunnage fund — 
soon dropped. Ordinary articles of consumption were found 
easier to tax. One after another they were made to contribute, 
as they had been by the Long Pailiament and its successors 
under Oliver — mall and hops as well as beer; salt and soap and 
leather and coal and paper and candles. By 1715, the excise 
lyielded ^2,300,000, the customs ,£1,700,000 out of a total 
national icveiiue of £5,500,000 (compare the Queen’s income 
of 1588). 

The balance came mainly fiom what had come to be called 
the Land Tax. In the nineties of the seventeenth centuiy, that 
decade of bright ideas and projects, vaiious experiments for 
raising money had been tried The most interesting was a 
graduated so-called Poll Tax — beginning at 6rf on indoor 
servants who received less than £3 a year, and so upwards. The 
most permanent was the Land Tax. Originally called an ‘Aid 
it was meant, like the Tudor subsidy, to hit wealth in general 
— IS. (later 45.) in the pound on yearly income ftom lands and 
houses; fiom salaries; on income from merchandise and goods 
generally on the assumption that they yielded 6 per cent — the 
rate of interest then usual — on their capital value. 

Once again, administrative difficulties pioved too great. By 
1698 the tax had become an ‘apportioned’ tax' each county 
was told to raise a certain share of the £500,000 or thereabouts 
that ‘ a shilling in the pound’ was expected to produce, whetlier 
that^meant is. in the pound of residents’ income or not. In 
effect this ‘nid’ became the Land Tax that it was called, and. 
though now and then the tax-paying capacity oftoynsmen was 
tapped a litde, the squires’ view that they and not the ‘ moneyed 
interest’ paid iflvas not far -Cvrong. For fifty years, when the 
‘landed interest’ attacked official or military extravagance, or 
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the new national debt that was going to rum England, the 
Land Tax was generally in that ‘interest’s’ mind. Then (ears 
about the debt, which Adam Smith shared, weic not a nacre 
faction cry. Charles II had ‘stopped the Exchccpicr’, and the 
King of France '•failed three times to keep his word to his 
creditors between 1710 and 1730- 

Walpole (1721-42), by keeping out of war, did succeed in 
reducing the debt — both the capital amount and the inteicst 
‘paid. In 1727, for example, he converted a large block of 
5 per cent stock into 4 per cent. Peace and prosperity were 
driving down the rate of interest which investors could reason- 
ably expeqt. In 1737 Sir John Barnard, the man who had 
promoted the Act of 1 734 against speculation in stocks and 
shates,^ came forward with a plan ‘to take advantage of the 
piesent rate of interest for the more speedy lessening of the 
national debt’. He wanted all the debt put on to a 3 per cent 
basis. As what 3 per cent stocks existed were actually at or 
above par, this seemed attainable. Barnard, however did notr 
win immediately; and m the foities Britain was again engaged 
in a long war, during which its confidence was shaken by the 
Jacobite rising of 1745. But with the return of peace m 1748, 
what would to-day be called a cheap money policy again 
became possible. Already, when the Bank of England chin ter 
had been renewed m 1 742, the Lords of the lYeasiu y had beaten 
the Bank down to a general 3 per cent on its consolidated loans 
to goverpment, now amounting to £<^,2.00,000. This chapter of 
financial history closes in 1751, when, after three years of peace, 
Henry Pelham at the Exchequer grouped together, consoli- 
dated, a list of distinct government borrowings — some already 
on a 3 per cent basis, some now reduced to it — into the ‘ three 
per cent consolidated annuities’. These were the original 
Consols, the ‘ three per cents’, the ‘ old Consols ’, which remained 
the typical form of British debt, to which successive Chancellors 
tried to assimilate the more expensive foims that wars neces- 
sitated, right through the next century and more — ^until in 
i8ff8 Goschen converted the whole of the old ‘ 3’s’ into ‘2|’s’, 
‘new Consols’, ‘Goschems’. Sir John Barnard, who was..still 
an M.P. for the City when Pelham arranged his ‘ consolidation’, 
must have been content. 

It v'as once the fashion to say that Walpole ‘laid the founda- 
tions of free trade’. He did adjus'Lthe tariff irf a way of which 
^ See above, p. 372. 
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fiee- traders subsequently approved, by getting rid of ne£U'ly all 
export duties jind reducing some import duties.' He made 
technical improvemcnii, in the ‘ official valves ’ at which customs 
duties weie levied But all this was on a basis of adsninisti alive 
common sense, not on any basis of economic •doc.tnne : Walpole 
was the last man to act as a doctiinaire That ‘excise scheme’, 
which he was foiced to drop when the London mob was 
encouraged by some inventor of slogans to yell ‘no slavery, no 
excisej no wooden shoes’, was really an excellent administradVh 
device — for increasing the levenue, which explains its un- 
popularity. The taxation of certain commodities had all been 
done via the customs Customs were collected onl\; at the ports 
and smuggled goods dodged them. There wetc excise men 
everywhere, to supervise the taxes on malt and candles and 
so forth. Walpole had transferred collection of duties on tea, 
coffee and chocolate to the excise early in his ministry; it had 
paid. The scheme that he had to drop applied to wine and 
' tobaccij; it involved merely compulsory war ehonsmg oi these 
goods and collection of duties on them by excise officers as they 
left the warehouse. The fight turned on tobacco : the tobacco 
merchants were well organised; the opposition in parliament 
wanted to down Walpole; and he gave way. 

Imperially and internally his ministry had no flavour of 
free trade It was m the thirties that the American colonies 
were forbidden to export hats — ^not a great grievance — and wzts 
ordeied to get from the British West Indies all th^ molasses 
from which they made the rum with which they bought the 
slaves — an imperial policy pleasing to the well-orgamsed ‘West 
India interest’, and much evaded by the New Englanders Rice 
from the Garolmas had been ‘enumerated’, obliged to come 
through Britain, since 1 705 as a concession it was allowed to 
go direct to places south of Cape Finisterre in 1730. But the 
Admiralty monopoly of colonial naval stores — especially the 
great timber for masts — ^which also’ dated from 1705, was en- 
forced as strictly as was practicable. 

In internal matters Walpole maintained the regulative.ipro- 
tectiomst policy that he inherited, if perhaps with a dash of 
scepticism^nd his characteristic letting of sleeping dogs lie. He 
had been a member of the government whienhad introduced 
the ‘Calico’ Bill of 1720^ to please the worsted manufacturers. 
He reduced no* existing taj* and abolished no prohibition, on 

^ See above, pp. 282-3* ® See above, p. 239. 
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imported manuiactures He never thought oi'revising England’s 
treatment of Ireland’s woollen industry. t He i etained various 
measures of forced consumption mtioduccd in the interests of 
the home manufacturer — the rule about buiial in woollen 
shrouds;® the imlefthat every ship should cany full sets of home- 
made sails , the rathe: ridiculous little rule that all button-holes 
should be bound at their edges with home-made thread. Nor 
did he attempt to revise the complex, antiquated and by his 
d-ay inelFective jumble of laws which were supposed to lule the 
country’s main wool-manufacturing industiies. 

From the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries England had 
inherited thp ‘ulnage’ system of inspecting and sealing market- 
able cloth, as a guat antee of length and quality, and an occasion 
for taxing it. ‘Throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth’ a ‘be- 
wildering maze of legislation’ was supposed to regulate ‘every 
detail of dimension for evciy variety of cloth’, forbidding 
processes and prescribing processes ® National, that is county, 
seaichcrs supplemented the town searchers of the gilds J’ot this " 
■ largely extra-urban industry. But there was infinite disobe- 
dience and neglect, and under James I moralists were wading 
about the fraud and bad workmanship that the maze of laws 
was supposed to prevent. 

In the seventeenth century the ‘ulnage’ system continued, 
with the taxation of cloth, but ‘scaiching’ became more and 
more difficult as the industry became more diveisificd. How 
was a searcher to judge a fabric not mentioned in any law? 
Men devised, and even experimented with, county corporations 
to control the local industry. Little came of these, nor of such 
schemes as that by which, under the Restoration, Leeds tried 
to exercise urban control over a ruial industry 

‘Ulnage’ then barely existed; cloth, broad cloth, still paid 
for its own inspection — but as a source of revenue to some great 
man who farmed the tax. The last ulnage faun was to the Duke 
of Lennox and his widow, 5664-1724. He was not interested in 
processes and quality. In Yorkshire at any rate clothieis bought 
bundles of his seals and attached them to their cloths. 

Very elaborate Acts of Walpole’s day for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, which was rapidly gaming a lead iiPthe cloth 
industry, handed over enforcement of the law to the County 

'■ See .ibove, p 338 ® 'See above, p 230. 

” Herbe: t Heaton, The Torkshite WoollenariWouted InduUnes {1Q20), p. 130 

‘ See above, p 254 
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Ju?Uccs and their searchcis; for broad cloth 111 1725, and for 
narrow cloth in 1738 A serious attempt seems to have been 
made to work these statutes; but by the sixties they had broken 
down. The current of individualism and industrial freedom was 
then running too strong for them; but it cannot ue said that 
Walpole had done much to clear its channels. ' 


THE GUINEA AND THE GOLD STANDARD 
. '* 
Nor had Walpole any direct and conscious responsibilityTor 

an economic change effected without noise, without legislation, 
and with very little public recognition during his ministry — the 
practical adoption by England of the gold slandai'd. its foimal 
adoption only came three-quarteis of a century later Gold 
had ciiculated m England for centuries, but silver — the normal 
currency metal — had dominated monetary and price histoiy. 
It was silver primarily that drove up prices in the sixteenth 
centui^. The Stuart kings, following ancient practice, had 
coined*a lair amount of gold — but their gold coins were always 
being rated and re-rated in relation to the silver. Henry VII 
had struck the first golden ‘sovereign’, meant to be a aoi com 
like its nineteenth-century namesake. James I had struck 
golden ‘ unites’ which were soon rated above 20s . ; otheis, rather 
lighter, kept better to that rate. But a proclamation of 1661 
rated the heavier of the umtes at agr. 6 d., the lighter at a t.r. ^d. : 
a man had to date, or weigh, his gold com before changing it. 

Charles II’s ‘guinea’ was based on the lighter •umte It 
settled down at a weight and fineness which remained constant 
for nearly 150 years. Nominally it was again a aos' com; but 
the silver coinage was deteriorating so fast, by clipping and 
other forms of fraud, that by 1695 guinea commonly 
passed for gor. 

Then came the great recoinage of the silver of 1696-8, in 
connection with which the guinea.was rated down in stages 
to 2 1 J. 6d. It should have been lower — in view of the weights of 
the coins when new and the relative values of gold and silver 
in the world’s markets. This Sir Isaac Newton pointed out in 
a famous ,^report of 1717. On the market value basis about 
2 or. Qd. was the right figure « 

Parliament, however, rather naturally voted* for that 21s. 
at which the guinea remained for the rest of its life. But at 
2ir., twenty-one new shfllings were worth rather moie, as 
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metal, than a new guinea 'J’Jicy tended to be melted or cxpoi ted, 
only worn silver remaining in use In course ol time imie.li of it 
became very badly worn, by lybo iiveiagc shillings were down 
to about five-sixths, and sixpences to about thrce-quarlet.s, of 
their full pJoper weight. That, however, did not niattei, be- 
cause a rich ctfunlry made growing use of the gold. As small 
change, silver, even when badly worn, would do. So caily as 
1730, Gonduitt, the Master of the Mint, wiotc that ‘nine pails 
in ten, or moie, of all payments in England are now made in 
goKT — the more convenient as well as the ‘nobler’ curicncy, 
The Bank of England in the thirties was buying gold right <nnd 
left; keeping an ‘Account of Bullion for the Mint’, and having 
its gold coined in great bloclcs of 80,000 or 100,000 guineas at 
a time. At law, a man could still pay large debts in silver. In 
practice he did not. It might have been bad for his social or 
commercial reputation, had he tried. The bank-note and the 
cheque were now available for very large payments; for the 
rest the guineas, not many of which weie as yet badly worn, 
were what men liked and used. 

THE POOR LAWS 

Though the centuiies before 1500 had thcii ‘social problems’. 
It is not to them tlial for ‘social legislation’ an inquirer into 
‘social legislation’ turns. The greatest problem of all was that 
insecurity of life which no one expected to solve, except by 
self-defence when men were its cause, or prayer when it was 
an Act of God, Bui as society was to a great extent ciystallised 
into distinct and fairly sharp-edged units — manor, paiish, 
town — some customary or planned provision against the more 
familiar recurring insecurities had developed within them. The 
custom by which a villein’s widow might hold the tenement 
without paying an entry line, dum bene et caste se gesserit, 
seems to have been general on the manor; just as it was usual 
for a widow to carry on- her husband’s craft or shop in a town. 
If the villein widow married again, the holding passed to the 
chilaren. Of non-villein land, free or rent-paying, the widow 
had a right to the yield of a third, ‘as her dower’. She was both 
a familiar and arScriptural type; and, so far, the duty of caring 
for her was not neglected. 

In some districts, this pnncipla of ‘ dower might extend 
to an aged or infirm tenant in villeinage. He would surrender 
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his holding to his sou, ictaming a few acics and a icccplaMim, 
small cottage or couple of rooms, in winch he and liis old wife 
would end their days. A Pepiz (Pepys) is found doing this at 
Gottenham, Gambridgeslure, in. 1 347 Evdh when the incoming 
tenant is not a son, the outgoei may get ‘ dower ^ for his old 
age Plow widespread such excellent arrangements were we do 
not know. We know them best in a very different connection, 
and far later — the dowager’s house on a great estate, the Small 
House at Allmgton always assigned by the reigning squire Dale 
of the Great House to a poor or widowed Dale. 

Where no such formal arrangements existed, it was assumed 
— as it was everywhere until recent times — that the able- 
bodied housed and supported the aged of their families. To the 
sick, lonely and destitute the alms of the Church were due, if not 
always adequately paid. There were social-ieligious gilds, both 
in town and country, which might help them. And, pai ticularly 
m the larger towns, there weie scatteied endowed almshouses 
and hospitals — St Bartholomew’s, St Thomas’s, St Cioss. There 
were aJso a few leper hospitals, for the most utteily outcast 
cla« of all. 

In an imaginary society all made up of land-holding vil- 
lagers and urban craftsmen 110 moie might be needed. In the 
fairly stable rural society of eighteenth-century Scotland there 
was no more. Parish ministers and elders were responsible for 
the destitute; the village idiot was licensed to beg, no one 
actually starved. 

Bui between the crystals, and mbre and more whare crystal- 
lisation was incomplete or breaking down, there were fluid 
elements people without lords, outlaws, people without land, 
men in the Greenwood, wandering beggars — impotent, fraudu- 
lent, or ‘sturdy’- — ^vagrant hailots, thieves, ‘Egyptians’, strictly 
proletarian townsmen. The picturesque literature about ‘up- 
right men’, the ‘sturdy’, ‘priggers ofprancers’ (horse thieves), 
‘counterfeit cianks’ who shammed sickness, and the rest, that 
the printing-press let loose in Tudqj- times, hardly proves, 
though it may suggest, that all these became exceptionally 
numerous; though the proletarian townsmen did. " 

One outlet for the incurable wanderer was officially closed by 
the RefoiTOation — ^pilgrimage. Perhaps inability to start off in 
the spring for Canterbury or Rome or the shrine of St James 
of GompostelJa encouraged wanderings to Guinea or the 
Spanish Mam; even a p«or man could ship as a deck hand. 
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Tfle legal tradition inherited from long before 1 500 was to 
treat iricgular vagrants as the criminals that they often were, 
the outlaw had always been a ‘wolf’s head’: in medieval 
Geimany there wa?, a royal tight of Wildjang, of capturing 
‘wild’ mcn'for slavery or at least serfdom. 

Eaily Tudocr legislation was mainly of the old criminal 
sort. Alleging that violent ‘beggars’ were going about in 
‘great routs and companies’, it threatened them with the 
stocks and with floggings until their backs should be ‘bloody’. 
'That was in 1530-: and 1535-6. Vagrant childien, when the 
Justices got at them, were to be arrested and pi enticed to seme 
honest work. As newly-made Head of the Church, Henry, or 
his advisers, ralso decided to overhaul the machinery of paush 
relic! for the unfortunate innocent poor. Begging-licences 
might be issued—as they still were in Scotland far down the 
nineteenth century. There were to be parish collections for the 
poor' the parson was to keep accounts The only direct un- 
accounted ‘chanty’ was to be the giving of ‘broken meats’. 

Not only was Henry now Head of the Church — thpre had 
'been much unemployment among the scattered textile wor 4 'ers 
in recent years, ^ and prices were beginning to rise. It is notice- 
able that experiments m systematic poor i elief were first tried in 
towns — London, York, Bristol and otheis — where proletarians 
who had lost roots in the country were in a great majority. The 
number of these was probably swelled by new uprootings due to 
the agrarian changes of the time — but this movement is easily 
exaggerated and cannot be measured. In any case, it is only 
a possible one among a score of causes that favoured the un- 
wholesome groivlh of Tudor London. 

Experiments made in the towns were often adopted as part 
of national policy London had begun the licensing of beggars 
—a thousand of them — in 1517 But the nation never followed 
the remarkable experiments tned at Coventry in 1 547 and at 
Norwich in 1570, censuses of the poor with their occupations, 
the size of their families, and their needs, which anticipated 
Such modern inquiries into life and labour as those of Chaiks 
Boodi in London and Seebohm Rowntree in York. Govern- 
ment generally assumed that parishes knew all their^oor — no 
doubt a sound rj^sumption for the rural parish and the small 
town, but harilly sound for Norwich or London 

Reformation attacks on religious foundation^ certainly did 

^ See above, p.'&jo. 
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harm All the suppressed parish gilds wetc religious; and in 
many countiy places the ‘gild house’ or the ‘church house’ 
had served as a poor-house In London the hospitals, also 
leligious, suffeicd badly; Bishop Ridley Is found making an 
effort to reorganise St Thomas’s in 1552. A yeafr later, the 
Crown handed over the ancient Palace of BrTdeivell to the City 
authorities as a centre for relief, employment and discipline — 
a sort of mixed poor-house^ and, in later teiminology, house of 
correction. ‘The weaker sort’ — women, children, and perhaps 
old men — were to be set to card and spin. ‘The fouler sort’ were 
to he put to heavy disciplinary work Such a comprehensive 
institution was likely to be the failure that it proved. In later 
years the Bridewell authorities specialised in harlats 

There was always the problem of finance; but for this there 
was something to work on, an old Uadition, traceable to at 
least the early fourteenth century, of levying a parish church 
rate, for maintenance or repair. Marshland parishes, m south 
Lincolnshire or Romney Marsh, had also been rated for work 
on tho dykes', villaia ik Pynchebek eU m penculo iubineisionu; 
weWo not know who ought to do the necessary work, so all 
must contribute. That is m 1375. Towns were accustomed 
to pay their share of subsidies on a property basis. So, as early 
as 1547, London is found using that basis to raise a poor fund 
In 1556 Cambridge follows. . 

In the shifting years of the mid-ccntury, years dominated by 
religious action and reaction and by those political uncertain- 
ties and misfortunes which wrote Calais on Que»n Mary’s 
heart and were not good for trade; in these years the Council 
and Parhament were hesitant and tentative There was not 
money enough coming in tlirough the reorganised and again 
reorganised Church to relieve the poor adequately . the Councils 
issued exhortations. Parish collectors were ‘gentellie’ to ask; 
the response was insufficient The Justices were ‘charitably’ to 
‘ perswade and move ’ their neighbours : they were not moved 
enough. Finally the Justices were lb t^sess them, and by 1563 
had power to imprison those who did not pay what was now, 
where demanded, a plain legal poor rate. • 

Government found it necessary to define and redefine that 
‘ vagabond ’ class to which criminal trealmenj; was applicable, 
as opposed to the class of the ‘deserving poor ’•which should 
be helped. Tl^p ‘ Egyptians’* had been first dealt with by Act 
of Parliament in 1530 Subsequently, the vagabond class was 
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inatfc lc> include, besides obviously criminal (.ypes, ‘ Iseai wards’, 
sU oiling play CIS, and scholais of the muvcisitics who begged 
without a licence — from the Vice-Ghancclloi . It might also be 
made to include stcret agents of the Church oI Rome and 
political uitdcsirables generally. It was so made in 1569, at the 
time of the rcrolf of the calls, when a vigorous flogging cam- 
paign was directed against backs cithei socially or politically 
undesii able 

The early seventies that followed this campaign were diffi- 
ciilt and hungry. Their industrial unemployment is reglsteied 
in the Norwich census. One direct result was the law foi«the 
poor of 1572, intended to orgamse and generalise provision ior 
them It cemtaiiis the vagabond clause; it makes the com- 
pulsory poor rale binding on all parishes; and it instructs the 
unpaid- and overworked justices to see to the appointment, 
ye,u by ycai, of parish overseers of the poor — also unpaid. 
In 1575-6 the thing is carried further The Justices are em- 
powered to spend public money on stocks of raw material to 
'set the poor on work’. (Where they did so, it was generally 
wool or flax to be spun for the market — which, ex hypothesinMos 
not busk when unemployment drove many poor people to 
seek relief ) Every county is to set up a House of Coircction for 
the undesitablc poor, ‘the fouler sort’. The county gaol was 
merely a place of detention • a man was not made to work there. 
In the House of Correction he was meant to work. 

Theie is a pause; and then in that unhappy closing decade 
of the century, with its exceptionally high food prices, its 
dragging war with Spain, and the resulting interference with 
the ‘vent’ of English manulactures, the English Poor Law is 
made into a code that was to have a very long life. The best 
brains of the time were behind it — Burghley and Archbishop 
Whitgift, Bacon and Coke. They considered a long list of 
proposals, bills tabled in the Commons, and drew up the Act of 
1597-8 which both Houses approved. Parish admimstralion 
was to be in the hands„of'church-wardens and overseers; the 
poor rate was to be universal ; poor children who came on to the 
hand's of the overseers weie to be apprenticed to a trade; girls 
until 2 1 , boys — like other apprentices — until 24 , the ‘ impotent ’ 
were to be supp9j'ted in one way or another; and those capable 
of It were to ISc ‘set on woik’ as under the earlier law. 

As if to underline the diffciMipe between ,j,the deserving 
and the undcsei’ving poor, the flogging of vagabonds and the 
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control ol the county Houses of Correction were dealt witli 
in a separate Act. 

The code was designed as an experiment. It was voted for 
three yeais; but was re-cnacted in all essentials in 1601 ; was 
subsequently renewed, and finally made peimaniSnt But it 
"^might not have acquired eifective peimanenJy had it not been 
supervised and kept in running oider by the Gouricil of the 
early Stuarts with its bias — in this case healthy — on the side 
of paternal government. There was an important inquiry into 
the working of the law m 1630, followed by the issue of a Badt 
of Orders, the equivalent of a modern Home Office circular. 
The Houses of Correction, whose general establishment was 
enforced, were at first worked more as training places than as 
gaols — though in the long run they acquired a penal character. 
Before the Civil War the whole system was m fair working 
order except in the North and North-West, and in Wales. Baits 
of Wales were almost untouched by it; and more than a century 
later there weie Welsh counties m which no rate was ‘laid’. 
True, 'Welsh conditions were often neai to what English con- 
ditiwis had been before the Boor Law was devised — and what 
Scottish conditions remained.^ 

Brovision for the dcseiving and destitute poor took various 
forms. Sometimes a regular poor-house was provided for them. 
At Aylsham in Norfolk, under James I, th^y were lodged in 
‘one great house whereof theic was no use but to keep ceitain 
rotten stuff that was used to the setting forward of a super- 
stitious and ungodly game’; it sounds like one of She parish 
gild-houses, fairly common in East Anglia, with ‘ungodly’ 
ceremonial relics for festivities and processions — perhaps those 
‘hobby-horses, dragons and other antics’ brought out for the 
festival of ‘my Lord of Misrule’ that an Elizabethan Buritan 
had denounced; he had seen the honor himself. 

Aylsham is a little market town. In the village proper 
a regular poor-house was seldom established A few cottages 
might be assigned to the struggling poor, or they might he 
allowed to run up rough huts for themselves on the waste. It 
was easiest of all to feed them or give them small pensidhs, if 
they had houses over their heads. In some towns serious at- 
tempts weie made at industrial training, as m,the early county 
Houses of Collection. At Hitchm in 1618, a laan was hired 
from St Albans to give in^Buction in the making of ‘curious 
^ See%bove, pp. 215-6. 
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wool wor)c and cxcellenL yarns’ — m a vacant barn; later a man 
from Ware who undeistood flax-diessing Hitchm was one of 
eight Heidordshirc towns that tried to leach men out ol woik 
how to make the baize that was becoming such an important 
Indus tiy tfi the east, m Essex ^ The barn was leplaced by 
a ‘town house’ or ‘house of maintenance’. After the Inquuy 
of 1630, overseeis at Hitchin are also found busy apprenticing 
‘the pooiest children’, as overseeis wcie in many othei places. 

A form of ‘ relief’ found fairly often in wool-working districts 
was the lunng-out of paupei labour cheap to a clothier — 
an obviously unsatisfactory arrangement, both socially* and 
economically. 

Civil Wav, with Justices of the Peace fighting on opposite 
sides, was iis bad for the administration of the Poor Law as for 
that of the older Labour Law. London filled up with beggars. 
A London parish, especially one outside the City, was not like 
Aylsliain 01 Hitchin. You could not easily help the out-of-works 
ol Bethnal Green by teaching them to make baiae; they were 
very likely weavers already. No ‘one great house’ wowld hold 
' the destitute of Shoreditch. In a society fermenting wilti? re- 
ligious and social ideals, the society of the Fifth Monarchy men 
and the Diggers, there was a spate of reforms planned but little 
effective refoiramg. 

Inevitably under Oliver vagrancy of every grade became 
mote abundant, Theie were demobilised soldiers, miscel- 
laneous seekers of work; and so down to the camp-following 
hailols, the thieves and the footpads. But no one has yet found 
real evidence for a rhetorical passage in the preamble to the 
Restoration poor law of 1662, which speaks of the uniestramed 
wanderers who will ‘endeavour to settle’ in a parish ‘where 
there is the best stock, the largest commons and the most woods 
. . and when they have consumed it then to another’. No 
doubt rich parishes attracted tramps, but this rhetoric suggests 
locusts. 

This Act of 1 66a foimally authorised every parish to move 
on, within forty days, any immigrant who seemed likely to 
become a burden to it. There was nothing new in the policy 
Flogging and expulsion had always awaited the vagabond by 
definition. Theip are plenty of recorded cases of moving on 
before 1 662 : do parish could be expected to accept permanent 
liability for every poor person who«might choose,io come into it, 
^ See above, p.'k4i. 
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though cveiy parish was bound to give temporary help to 
wanderers propeily certified — shipwrecked seamenj for ex- 
ample, making their way home. But, witli^ a growing popula- 
tion and the extra slrealc of hardness that seems to enter public 
life m the Restoration Age, this policy of movtjig on all who had 
not a ‘settlement’ in the parish might very easily be abused; it 
certainly was often a cause of great misery. 

The educational policies did not disappear. After the Civil 
Wai Aylesbury had a house m which childten were taugl^J 
trades and people set to work on ‘the town stock’. There,* as 
in other places, almshouses met the needs of some at least of 
the ‘impotent’ poor, the sick and broken down. Hitchm 
kept up its training schemes, but had not much Success with 
men • it set them to beating hemp or bi caking stones, much as 
tramps wete set to eain their nights’ lodging in the "^casual 
wards’ of the late nineteenth century. Hemp-beating became 
a regular task for loose women in Biidewell, as shown in 
Hogarth’s Harlot's Pi ogress 

Towards the end of the centuiy relief in doles of money 
for t!?e decent poor seems to have been gaming ground in most 
places. It was easy to pay the rent for a parishioner short 
of work; to dribble money out to the diseased and the destitute; 
to supplement the earnings of some aged spinning woman, or to 
have her wheel repaired at the cost of the pitrish. ‘ It is rare to 
see any provision of a stock’, a contemporary writes But it was 
in the boom-year 1695 that John Bellers, a Quaker ‘projector’, 
thinking not of gam but of human welfare, pubSshed his 
Proposals for raising a College of Industry of all useful Trades and 
Husbandly that was to have ‘a stock’, was to solve problems of 
poverty and safeguard the social future. 

Nothing came of it for a very long time. The sort of opinions 
that carried most weight and were most lepresentative had 
that hard strain m them. There was much talk about the 
idleness of ‘ the poor ’ ; no doubt there were poor men who wei e 
idle. It was suggested that dear food was not a bad thing; 
was a cure for idleness. A serious and influential writer lui^ped 
together the wage-earner and the dependent pauper as people 
who ate ‘4heir employer’s bread’ — as if it was the employer 
who created the bread. At the same time — lA the late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century — the practice of supple- 
menting wages*out of the rStes was spreading, not as a regular 
thins; but in emergencies— when the wage-earner’s capacity 
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was impaiicd by disease or some physical disability, or when he 
had managed to keep a large family alive The children usually 
came often; but li.he those of their Qrieen, Anne, they very 
often died,^ The English birth-rate was seldom below 30 per 
1000' in 1730 It vias 32 (To-day it varies between 15 and 19 V 
But the death-rate kept close behind it, and sometimes, as in 
1730, got m front, It was between 1740 and 1750 that the gap 
between the two curves began to widen— leading to that 
greatest known change in the course of population™ which 
makes the years about 1750 a watershed in economic and 
social history 

Hard as opinion and practice were, the greater towns were 
taking steps'^ to house at least some of their poor — in newly 
built poor-liouses, or workhouses as they were sometimes called, 
in the hope that they would provide training as well as ac- 
commodation. The usual method was to get a special Act of 
Pailiament to authorise the experiment of dealing with a whole 
town rather than a paiish, which was an evidently unsuitable 
unit in urban conditions. London Work House in Bishoj^ate 
Stiect, opened in 1698, tried to do what an experimental iTnuse 
of 1647 had failed at. Half a dozen others, including Bristol, 
Hull and Liverpool, also date from William and Mary’s reign. 
Under Anne came the great house at Norwich — eventually 
capable of housing‘s more than a thousand souls. This set ved the 
whole city as the Bishopsgate house could never hope to do. 
Outer London retained its parochial arrangements, and the 
greater parishes — Bermondsey St Mary and Deptford St Paul, 
for instance — eventually started houses of their own. 

A beginning having been made, an Act of 1 722 gave general 
authorisation for parishes or groups of parishes to establish 
similar houses and to apply what became known in the nine- 
teenth centuiy as the workhouse test; anyone who refused to 
enter the house might be refused public assistance But before 
1 750, indeed throughout 'the century, both the provision of 
such houses and the ap'plication of the test were exceptional. 
Parish grouping, outside towns, was not attempted for a long 
time About forty houses are recorded as existing by 1775, 
including those set up before the Act of 1722 How- generally 
the test was 4p(jlied is not known; but it can, at most, have 
affected only a small section of those in need. 

To what extent, in town or country, the w'hole^ system of 
the Pool Laws, as administered uneftr King George^II, served 
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to relieve unemployment, underpay, or absolute destitution is 
a thing not to be calculated, hardly to be guessed at. The law 
was harshly administered, but that was a^hard age, in which 
women wore still flogged, seamen flogged to death, and criminals 
■Ndn France broken on the wheel. The Englisj? law was, in any 
case, the best, almost the only, thing of its kind'in Epropc. In 
1 789 when the French peasants were sending in then grievances, 
their doUances, parish by parish, among some lamentable des- 
criptions of beggary and of day-labourers starving, there ase 
constant demands for an orgamsed poor law on a parish basis. 

l^e parish, the commune, was the foundation of all French 
rural life; and so it had been of English. But the Act of 1722 
recognised the probable advantages of jornt action among 
parishes, although it was not until after 1750 that this policy 
was tried in country districts. At what date the woids ‘paro- 
chial’ and ‘parish pump’ were first used to carry a sneer need 
not be discussed, certainly the sneer had often been earned 
befoie 1750. The farmer, or whoever he might be, who took 
his unpaid turn as countiy oveiseer of the poor, very easily 
leamt to think in terms ofkeeping tales clown, keeping potential 
paupers out, and saving himself trouble 

One result was the discouragement of cottage building, even 
here and there the encouragement of the pulling down of that 
kind of half-derelict cottage in which va^ants and potential 
paupers tended to herd There was still on the Statute Book an 
old, well-intentioned Elizabethan law that required every new 
cottage to have four acres of land about it. This la\^ might he 
used, sometimes is known to have been used, against the kind 
of ‘squatter’ who ‘set up a cottage in the night time on the 
waste in Finchley . .without four acres of ground laid to it’.^ 
(What sort of a cottage would go up in a night on ‘ the waste in 
Finchley ’ Cases under the Act are fairly common in Middle- 

sex down to 1 720, though the law is not regularly enforced ; but 
after that, as might be expected. in the London area, the 
Justices ignored it if satisfied that a hew cottage was needed 
and was innocuous. Under George II the law was ‘virSually 
a dead-lctter’“ there; but in more rural counties, its existence 
in the background would be a useful argument in the mouth of 
anyone who did not want to see the parish’s litibility for more 
people increased by provision of more housing. In such areas 
• • ’ 

'EG. Dowdell, A Hundj^d Tears ofQuartei Sessions (1933), p 82. 
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there was.vcry little building of cottages in the first half of the 
eighteenth century. 

Nothing illustiales better the zeal of parish authorities to 
keep down their liability for the poor than the interminable 
litigation aBout s(y;tleinents — has, or had, the family of Hodge, 
ascttlementmNether Wallop? Ifthey have not, and havccome^ 
there, ‘ pass them on ’ until they get to a place where they have.* 
A chance family of O’Flahertys or Macdonalds would, in' 
t^coiy, have to move to the English frontier; but th§n few 
Sco‘ttjsh or Irish families were adrift rn England before 1750 — 
though there were individuals, especially Irishmen making for 
London. 

Eveiything goes to show that the law did not interfere 
appreciably with the mobility of the single man who was 
lookingtor woi k, a mobility which all the circumstances of the 
later seventeenth century, especially the Fire of London, had 
lavoured. The overseers did not fear him and unless there was 
a local opening he would not want to stay. It was on destitute 
families and wretched half-vagrant women and childifn that 
'the hand of the lural overseer lay heavy: sometimes they Wbre 
driven out to die. 

No explanation is needed for the drift to Town, where 
overseers did not know people’s pedigrees and .skilled or casual 
work might be hoped for. Outer London that had escaped 
the Great Fire was full of old tumble-down timber house.s and 
of lanes and alleys where stood newer jostling ill-built stretches 
of so-atid'fb’s ‘rents’. There was Gin Lane and all the marshy 
insanitary ground by the waterside, cast and south and even 
west. Parish authorities in London gave some doles, housed 
some of the destitute, and were eager to apprentice those poor 
children for whom they could not deny responsibility to ‘no 
matter what master, provided he lives out of the parish’, as 
a writer says in 1738. There was all possible diflercnce between 
this apprenticeship and the educational apprenticeship still 
almost universal in the skilled trades and mercantile occupa- 
tions London The parish would pay, something, to get 
a boy or giil off its hands Usually this would be into some 
‘mean’ trade oi, in the case of a girl, veiy often intg ‘the art 
of housewifery^— ^s a ctomesUc drudge to a woman who had 
over her an absolute control. A boy might be a helper in 
a stables, a pot-boy, or a chimney-sweep; and when his master 
had a craft worth leaimng, he miglft not be taught it or his 
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master might hire him out to someone else, 'riierc w^is misciy 
mougli in the system at its best, apart Horn the lar too numerous 
:ases that came iiitcf the coxu'ts of cruiiinal ill-tieatm.ent of 
ipprentices. The courts did what they could. When a case 
■ame before them and gross neglect or ill-ti eatment ^as proved, 
liey would dischaige the appi entice from liis' obligation to 
emain and serve a bad master, or if a girl, to slay with a mis- 
ress who starved her. But what proportion of the cases of 
leglect^and ill-treatment that was not quite criminal, or eveg 
if those that were, ever got into court, in the ill-governed ahd 
mpA'fcctly-superviscd London of the eighteenth century ? What 
lecame of the girls apprenticed into ‘literal slavery’ until the 
ge of twenty-one with the milk-sellers? They wete not often 
hose charming young persons in bright frocks cut low at the 
leck who appear m coloured prints of ‘the Cries of LdJrdon’. 
^heirs would be other crying. 
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